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BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER   I. 

MR.    BROWN. 

In  a  sufficiently  respectable  and  well-known 
qiiartier  in  Paris  there  stood,  and  perhaps  still 
stands,  a  tall,  thin  house,  bearing  upon  its  door 
the  sign — "  No.  2  his."  It  was  situated  in  a 
certain  street,  no  less  popular  than  the  district 
to  which  it  belongs,  but  which,  as  exactness  is 
not  so  much  a  necessity  with  the  novelist  as 
perspicuity,  I  will  content  myself  with  calling  the 
Rue  Vincennes. 

The  concierge  of  No.  2  bis,  a  sturdy  little 
Parisian,  with  a  coal-black  moustachio,  probably 
with  a  view  of  rendering  less  weighty  the  liabili- 
ties of  his  rent,  had  parcelled  his  house  off  into 
a  number  of  dwarf-like  flats,  proposing  to  let  as 
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many  of  them  as  he  could  at  a  sufficiently  cheap 
rate.  Had  this  project  of  M.  Mascot  met  with 
the  smile  of  public  favour ; — in  other  words,  had 
M.  Mascot  succeeded  in  letting  all  these  little 
flats  which  he  had  set  apart  for  this  purpose, 
(himself  and  his  wife  either  sleeping  in  the  attic, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  variation,  on  a  sofa  in  the 
kitchen),  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  might 
have  assumed  to  himself  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  idler;  not  only  paying  his  rent 
from  the  produce  of  his  flats,  but  positively 
subsisting  in  comparative  affluence  upon  the 
money  that  was  left  after  the  rent  had  been 
paid. 

But  Fate,  who  too  frequently  smiles  when  her 
smiles  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  frowns  when 
each  additional  wrinkle  expands  into  a  weighty 
calamity,  had  decreed,  with  a  certain  malevolence, 
that  this  excellent  design  of  M.  Mascot  should 
be  rendered  almost  useless  ;  since,  although  he 
had  been  to  some  slight  expense  in  advertising 
his  apartments,  only  one  lodger  had  been  secured 
for  the  six  flats  in  M.  Mascot's  house. 

This  man  was  English.  Of  that  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever ;  but  this  was  the  only  certainty 
that  M.  Mascot  could  attach  to   him.     What  his 
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employment  was  ;  what  his  age  ;  what  his  means; 
what  his  societ}^  M.  Mascot  could  not  tell. 
People  never  thought  of  asking  him,  and  he 
never  cared  to  inquire.  The  lodger  paid  his 
rent  with  regularity,  and  M.  Mascot  was 
satisfied. 

The  name  of  this  Englishman  was  Brown. 
He  was  an  old  man — over  sixty  years  of  age, 
wearing  horn  spectacles,  a  long  white  beard,  a 
long  thin  nose,  ancient  eyes,  a  wrinkled  forehead, 
and  a  bald  head.  His  profession  was  evidently 
literature — if  that  at  least  can  be  called  a  pro- 
fession in  which  there  is  so  much  starvation — as 
could  be  seen  by  his  two  rooms  on  the  second 
story,  which  had,  scattered  about  them,  numbers 
of  books,  quantities  of  newspapers  in  many 
languages,  old  pens,  old  dried-up  ink-bottles, 
fragments  of  manuscripts,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  go  to  make  up  a  man  of 
letters.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  a  minor  London  daily  paper, 
and  had  been  so  for  some  years ;  but  had  chosen 
to  shift  his  quarters  from  the  house  of  a  washer- 
woman in  the  east  end  of  Paris  to  the  residence 
of  M.  Mascot — who  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of 
vagrant  hairdresser — in  the  west. 

B   2 
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Whether  M.  Mascot  was  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  his  English  tenant's  employment,  it  is  certain 
that  to  the  inquiries  of  an  inquisitive  wife,  who 
used  to  say,  "  But,  Adolphe,  say,  what  does  this 
man  do  up -stairs  all  day  long?"  Adolphe  would 
answer  with  a  shrug,  ^'Mais  puisque  je  te  dis  que 
ce  n^est  pas  mun  affaire  !  ''  As,  therefore,  there 
was  no  chance  of  my  reader  gathering  from  M. 
Mascot  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Brown,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  introduce  him  myself. 

The  habits  of  old  Mr.  Brown  were  simple  to 
the  last  degree.  He  would  rise  at  seven,  envelope 
himself  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  duck  his  head 
into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  commence  to 
write.  At  eight,  a  little  French  maid  would  tap 
at  the  door,  and  bring  in  a  roll  and  a  small  cup 
of  coffee.  This  was  Mr.  Brown's  breakfast.  But 
often  did  this  morning  meal  find  him  immersed 
in  a  certain  volume  he  was  compiling,  which  he 
surveyed  as  a  monument  of  his  future  immor- 
tality, and  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  hours 
he  could  snatch  from  his  insipid  business  of 
sending  letters  to  London  upon  foreign  matters 
in  general,  and  Parisian  scandal  in  particular ; 
so  that  the  coffee  was  often  quite  cold,  when,  rising 
with  a  start,  he  would   first  look  at  the  cup  and 
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then  at  his  watch,  and  say,  "Ah!  it  is  positively 
eleven  o'clock.^^ 

Then  he  would  go  out,  and  remain  away  until 
four, — busying  himself  in  collecting  each  particle 
of  news  as  it  floated  about  him ;  with  which 
store  he  would  return  home,  and  empty  it  into 
foolscap  pages,  destined  for  the  editor  of  his 
paper. 

One  day  he  was  seated  at  his  table,  his  horn 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  peering  hard  at 
some  erudite  compilation  in  which  he  sought 
authority  for  what  he  was  about  to  assert,  when 
there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  in  walked  M. 
Mascot. 

"  The  bonne  is  out,"  said  the  little  Frenchman, 
bowing  himself  into  a  variety  of  attitudes,  "  and 
monsieur  will  therefore  understand  the  reason 
of  this  my  intrusion.  I  hope  I  do  not  interrupt 
monsieur?" 

"  What  is  it  ?  '^  asked  Mr.  Brown,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  book,  and  turning  to  his  land- 
lord. 

"A  young  man  who  has  expressed  himself 
anxious  to  see  monsieur  supplicated  me  to  put 
this  into  monsieur's  hand.  Will  monsieur  per- 
mit me  to  offer  it  him  ?  " 
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Mr.  Brown  held  out  his  hand,  and  M.  Mascot 
placed  in  it  an  envelope  upon  which  a  name  was 
written. 

"  Didn't  he  leave  any  message,  Monsieur 
Mascot?'' 

"  He  is  down -stairs,  waiting  for  monsieur's 
permission  to  approach  him." 

"  Oh,  show  him  up,  ipraj.  No  apologies — 
don't  mention  it,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  as  M.  Mascot 
commenced  excusing  himself,  amidst  a  multitude 
of  bows,  for  his  unavoidable  intrusion. 

The  Frenchman  thanked  him,  and  went  down- 
stairs. In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and  tap- 
ping at  the  door,  threw  it  open  wdth  much 
solemnity  of  manner,  crying  "  Monsieur  Frede- 
rique  Villiams  ?  " 

Mr.  Brown  rose  and  bowed  with  much  polite- 
ness to  his  visitor,  in  whom,  in  spite  of  the 
mispronunciation  of  the  name  by  the  French- 
man, the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive  the  little 
boy  of  a  former  part  of  this  story. 

But  the  little  boy  had  expanded  into  the 
young  man  ;  and  in  the  Frederick  Williams  that 
stood  now  before  Mr.  Brown  the  fact  w^as  suffi- 
ciently proclaimed  by  the  budding  moustache, 
the    large    intelligent    eye,    the    finely -chiselled 
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nose,  the  mouth  expressive  of  vigour  and  deter- 
mination, and  the  chest  and  shoulders  broad 
and  well  made.  He  was  not  tall ;  and  in  this 
point  only  did  he  not  resemble  his  father.  Au 
reste,  the  likeness  was  remarkable  :  all  Hamilton 
was  expressed  in  his  features — the  mother,  the 
Eveleen  of  the  past  having  faded  away  with  the 
last  traces  of  infantine  beauty.  Surely  Nature 
here  played  a  pretty  part!  To  the  child  she 
gave  the  sweet  expression  of  the  mother :  to  the 
man  the  determined,  almost  haughtily  vigorous 
look  of  tlie  fatlier. 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  me,  Mr.  Brown  ?  "  he 
said,  as  that  gentleman,  having  offered  him  a 
seat,  stood  watching  him  without  the  least  token 
of  recognition. 

Mr.  Brown  looked  hard  at  him  through  his 
spectacles,  and  scratched  his  head. 

"  The  name  is  familiar  to  me,  too,"  he  mused 
aloud  ;  "  but  I  cannot  say  I  remember  your  face. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  I  am  growing  old — my  memory 
is  beginning  to  get  treacherous  :  let  that  be  my 
apology  for  not  remembering  you  at  once." 

"  You  can  recollect  the  Smuggs',  Mr.  Brown, 
can  you  not  ?  Charles  Smuggs,  the  book- 
seller ?  " 
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"  Perfectly  well,  sir, — perfectly  well.  I  only 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smuggs  yesterday 
morning.  And  now — 'pon  my  soul ! — now  that  I 
come  to  look  at  you — wli}^.  of  course,  I  have  met 
you  at  their  house,  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  Many  times,  Mr.  Brown ;  and  many  a  jovial 
supper  we've  discussed  together  in  their  snug 
little  back-parlour." 

*'  Dear,  dear  !  "  cried  Mr.  Brown,  "  fancy  my 
not  remembering  you !  Bless  m}^  heart — wh}'", 
of  course,  you  are  as  familiar  as  possible  to  me 
now  !  Heigho  !  I  am  growing  old,  indeed  !  And 
what  brings  j^ou  to  Paris,  Mr.  Williams  ?  I 
thought  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  stick  at 
the  bookselling  business  ?  " 

Williams  slightly  blushed,  and  answered, — 

"  The  truth  is,  I  had  I  suppose  too  much  of 
what   sent    poor    Chatterton    to    his   grave — '  a 

,   native,    uncontrollable   pride.'      It  seems 

to  promise  to  accomplish  for  me  precisely  what 
it  did  for  him.  For  I  leave  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion to  come  to  a  strange  place,  where  I  find 
myself  all  at  once  penniless  and  friendless." 

Mr.  Brown  sat  himself  down  and  examined  his 
young  visitor  with  an  inquisitive  eye. 

*'  I    do    not     exactly    understand     3'ou,"     he 
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observed.  "  What  could  have  been  your  motive 
in  commg  to  a  city  like  Paris,  unless  you  had 
prospects  of  some  kind  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  riglit :  it  must  seem  hard  to 
understand,  but  I  think  a  few  words  will  explain 
everything."  He  paused  a  little,  and  then  with 
an  anxious  glance  at  his  old  companion,  to  divine 
perhaps  his  mood,  he  continued :  "  I  know  you 
will  call  it  pride,  or  perhaps  by  a  harder  name ; 
but  much  as  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Smuggs  for 
his  kindness,  great  as  has  been  his  hospitality — 
I  might  almost  say  his  benevolence,  there  lately 
stole  over  me  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the 
business  in  which  I  was  engaged.  My  pride 
whispered  to  me  that  I  was  superior  to  it — that 
I  was  born  for  better  things.  And  though  I 
could  adduce  no  better  testimon}^  than  my  own 
opinion  to  support  this  conclusion,  I  was  resolved 
at  last  to  act  upon  it,  and  one  day  acquainted 
Mr.  Smuggs  with  my  determination  to  leave  his 
shop,  and  commence,  if  I  could,  in  the  world,  a 
career  more  congenial  to  my  feelings." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brown. 

"You  must  know,"  continued  Williams,  *'  that 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  world  at  an  age  too  remote 
for  me  to  recollect.     My  first  friend,   after   my 
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experience  of  many  enemies,  was  a  gamekeeper, 
a  connection  of  the  Smiiggs^  who  having  kept 
me  till  povert}^  compelled  him  to  keep  me  no 
longer,  sent  me  to  London  as  an  apprentice  to 
his  relation,  by  whom  I  was  received  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  This,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  history  of  my  life." 

"  I  don't  envy  your  future  biographer's 
materials,"  said  Brown.  "  He'll  w^ant  a  little 
imagination,  I  believe,  to  inflate  this  minute 
narrative  !  "     And  the  old  gentleman  laughed. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  too  young  to  appreciate 
anything  but  kind  treatment.  The  business  of 
bookselling  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  good  as 
anything  else  ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
months  that  the  conviction  has  been  awakened 
in  me,  that  there  are  callings,  if  not  better,  at 
least  more  suitable  to  my  disposition." 

''  Well,  sir,  and  you've  left  it?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I'll  tell  you  how,  having  told  you 
why.  I  took  a  strange  idea  in  my  head,  which 
lasted  a  good  week,  that  I  would  enlist ;  for  I 
conceived  that  the  position  of  a  private  soldier  was 
more  honourable  than  that  of  an  opulent  trades- 
man. However,  consideration  determined  me  to 
dismiss  this  idea  from  my  mind,  and  I  set  about 
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anxiously  revolving  in  my  brain  the  best  course 
that  I,   a  friendless   youngster,    could   adopt   to 
succeed  in  the  world.     How  many  resolves  came 
and  went,  were  fixed  upon  and  dismissed,  I  will 
not  weary  you  by  detailing.    One  day,  however,  I 
met  at   Mr.   Smuggs'   dinner-table    a   man   who 
proved  to  be  connected  with  the  press.  He  talked 
of  a  new  paper  that  he,  togetlier  with  some  others, 
designed  starting;  and  he  asked  Mr.  Smuggs  if 
lie  would  recommend  him  somebody  who  would 
undertake  the   employment  of  a  foreign  corres- 
pondent— that  is,  at  Paris.    Mr.  Smuggs,  looking 
hard  at  me,  said  '  Yes,  I  think  I  can  ;  and,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  here's  the  very  person  to  suit  you.' 
The  man,  whose  name  was  Thomson,  looked  at 
me,  as  I  thought,  with  suspicion,  evidently  con- 
sidering me  too  3'oung  for  such  an  engagement. 
Mr.   Smuggs  divined  his  thoughts,  for  he  said, 
'  Don't  let  his  years  tell  against  him ;  for,  believe 
me,  he's  far  ahead  of  his  age.     He's  an  excellent 
scholar' — (thanks  to   Mr.  Smuggs'  books,"   said 
Williams,  with  a  smile.    "  I  am  not  a  complete 
ignoramus) — '  and  I'll  warrant  you  he  will  suit 
you  admirably.     He   wants    to   leave   me;    and 
you'll  be  doing  me,  personally,  a  great  kindness 
by  giving  him  a  lift ! ' 
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"  The  long  and  short  of  it  was,  Mr.  Thomson 
engaged  me ;  and  having  bade  adieu  to  my  good 
friend,  I  left  London  five  da3^s  ago,  carr3ing  with 
me  in  my  pocket  a  five-pound  note,  and  your 
address  ;  for  Mr.  Smuggs  desired  me  to  call  upon 
you  on  my  arrival.  I  wonder  he  didn't  mention 
my  name  in  his  letter !  " 

"  No,  he  said  nothing  about  it.  However,  it 
was  more  upon  business  than  anything  else ; 
merely  requesting  me  to  hunt  him  up  some 
obsolete  books  and  so  forth." 

"  Well,    sir,    let    me    conclude.      I   took   my 

lodgings   in   the   Kue  ;    spent   the    greater 

part  of  my  money  in  providing  myself  with 
writing  materials;  and  despatched  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Thomson,  acquainting  him  with  my  arrival, 
my  address,  and  soliciting  him  for  orders  to  act. 
By  return  of  post  I  received  his  reply,  telling  me 
that  the  whole  afi'air  was  exploded — the  paper  was 
not  to  appear — the  promoters  having  quarrelled, 
and  refused  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  You  may 
imagine  my  feelings  !  I  have  been  now  two  days 
in  Paris,  and  I  spent  my  last  sixpence  yesterdaj^ 
morning.     I  am  without  a  friend,  and " 

"  And  what  ?  " 

*'  Without  a  home  !  " 
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Mr.  Brown  shook  his  head,  and  looked  grave. 
"  Kemember  Jacob's  prophecy  of  Keuben  :  *  Un- 
stable as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.'  Eemember, 
too,  one  more  homely  maxim  :  '  A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss.'  You  would  have  done  better  to 
have  stuck  to  the  Smuggs'  !  "  And,  leaving 
his  seat,  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  "  M. 
Mascot." 

The  young  man  noticed  the  action,  and  a 
frown  for  a  moment  darkened  his  forehead ;  it 
was  the  perfect  frown  of  his  father,  Hamilton ! 
He  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Where   are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brown. 

"  I  presume  you  have  called  for  the  servant  to 
show  me  out.  I  will  save  him  the  trouble  by 
going  down-stairs  myself.^' 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
surprise. 

"  You  wrong  me  !  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
wish  to  order  you  some  breakfast ;  j'ou  must  be 
hungry,  for  did  you  not  tell  me  you  spent  your 
last  sixpence  yesterday  morning  ?  " 

Williams  grasped  his  hand,  and  raised  it  with 
emotion  to  his  lips.  "I  am  hasty!"  he  mur- 
mured. "  A  fool — I  am  young  ! — Can  you  forgive 
me  ?  " 
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"  Sit  down,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Brown ;  "  we 
will  talk  of  forgiveness  when  the  inner-man  is 
refreshed." 

Here  M.  Mascot  entered,  voluble  with 
apologies  for  the  lengthened  absence  of  his 
servant.  Mr.  Brown  ordered  him  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  his  young  friend,  and  to  cook,  in 
addition  to  the  coffee,  a  couple  of  eggs. 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  doing  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Brown. 

"  I  must  work." 

"  I  suppose  so.  But,  why  not  return  to  the 
Smuggs'  ?  " 

Williams  shook  his  head.  ''  It  would  be  im- 
possible. Much  as  I  esteem  them,  I  could  never 
submit  to  the  feeling  of  contempt  which  my 
conduct  cannot  help  provoking  amongst  them.^' 

"  That's  what  they  call  pride,  again,"  said 
Mr.  Brown.  "  I  will  not  insult  you  b}^  offering 
you  advice ;  but  will  you  take  an  old  man's 
experience  ?  One  half  of  the  actions  which  we 
are  frightened  will  excite  ridicule  is  never 
noticed.  Believe  me,  our  vanity  attaches  far 
more  importance  to  our  movements  than  they 
either  deserve  or  are  believed  by  others  to 
possess.     Society  only  inspects  flagrant  crimes ; 
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the  minuter  foibles  of  our  characters  are  blushed 
for  by  ourselves  alone.  If  all  the  world  thought 
like  3^ou  men  would  not  subsist  together.  The 
consciousness  of  our  ph3'sical  deformity,  or  our 
moral  turpitude,  would  fright  us  from  each  other's 
society.  No  man  is  better  than  his  neighbour  in 
the  broad  scale.  The  murderer  only  perpetrates 
at  one  blow  what  others  are  3"ears  in  accomplish- 
ing in  minute  strokes.  Charge  every  man  with 
the  aggregate  of  those  small  sins  which  he 
occupies  a  lifetime  in  committing,  and  justice 
would  thirst  for  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
human  species.  No,  sir,  never  mind  the  contempt 
of  others  when  you  have  no  contempt  for  your- 
self.'' 

This  sermon  the  old  man  delivered  with  much 
pomp  of  gesticulation  and  frequency  of  grimace. 
Williams  who  had  listened  to  it  with  composure, 
was  about  thanking  him  for  his  counsel,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  M.  Mascot 
with  the  breakfast.  Whereupon,  without  more 
ado,  he  fell  to  his  worthy  friend's  cheer  with  such 
heartiness  of  appetite,  as  he  alone  can  feel  who 
has  fasted  four-and-twenty  hours. 

"  Still,"  he  cried,  between  his  mouthfuls,  '*  I 
cannot   return   to   the    Smuggs' !      Rather    than 
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resume  that  occupation,  I  will  turn  sailor,  or 
enlist  in  a  foot-regiment." 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  doing  ?  " 

Williams  paused  in  the  act  of  breaking  his 
second  egg,  and  looking  up,  said,  "Frankly, 
Mr.  Brown,  I  called  upon  you  to  solicit  3'our 
assistance,  either  to  give  or  procure  me  employ- 
ment. Any  work  you  like  to  put  me  to,  I  shall 
be  onl}'  too  willing  to  perform.  I  merely  seek  a 
shelter  and  a  crust  of  bread  for  the  present,  to 
keep  me  alive  until  I  can  find  something  more 
substantial.^' 

Mr.  Brown,  who  had  been  eying,  with  ap- 
parent delight,  the  appetite  his  young  friend 
evinced  in  his  discussion  of  the  meal  before  him, 
suddenly  assumed  a  thoughtful  look,  and  said, 
"  You  do  not,  I  believe,  require  me  to  tell  jou. 
what,  I  think,  this  room  expresses — that  I  am 
poor  ?  " 

"Nor,'^  said  the  young  man,  with  unfeigned 
warmth,  "  do  I  need  any  further  assurance  than 
that  expressed  b}'  j^our  present  conduct,  to  inform 
me  that  j^ou  are  good  !  " 

The  irrelevancy  of  this  speech  with  that  which 
had  preceded  it  was  forgotten  in  the  compliment. 
"  Yet,''   observed   Mr.    Brown,   who    could    not 
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restrain  a  smile,  "  whatever  may  be  the  qualities 
of  my  heart,  I  am  afraid  they  cannot  alter  the 
state  of  my  purse.  However,  it  is  right  to  assist 
those  who  merit  assistance,  and  such  I  believe 
you  to  be.  As  I  am  poor,  so  you  must  expect 
only  a  poor  proposition.  Do  not  let  your  pride  be 
ruffled  at  what  I  am  going  to  say;  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  decline  an  offer,  and  forget  it." 

"  Speak  it.  Whatever  may  be  my  feelings,  be 
assured  of  my  gratitude." 

"  You  have  observed,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "  that 
my  occupations  are  wholly  of  a  literary  kind  ; 
this  my  books  and  papers  have  of  course  told 
you.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand,  that  b}^ 
literature,  I  do  not  mean  those  occasional  dips 
which  are  taken  by  some  men  as  they  take 
baths — as  their  inclination  suggests  or  prompts 
them ;  but  a  severe,  stern,  sixteen,  sometimes 
twenty  hours'  continuous  labour,  unremitted  save 
for  the  five  minutes'  meal.  Now,  if  I  had  my 
way,  such  would  be  my  life  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  me,  want  compels  me  to  pursue  a  routine 
utterly  inimical  to  my  feelings.  Instead  of  wholly 
devoting  myself  to  such  congenial  labour  as 
that,  for  instance,"  pointing  to  a  manuscript  that 
lay  upon  the  table,  "  I  am  compelled  to  gad  about 
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this  huge  city ;  or  worse,  to  wade  through  long 
columns  of  newspaper  literature,  merely  to  pick 
up  something  worth  saying  in  my  Paris  corres- 
pondence. Hence,  I  have  barely  any  time  for 
myself ;  and  that  time  is  rendered  almost  useless 
by  the  cares  of  my  other  duties.  You  understand." 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Very  well.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
going  to  propose.  Unquestionably,  as  a  well- 
educated  man,  you  would  be  of  immense  service 
to  me.  Frequently  you  might  take  my  place  and 
listen  to  the  talk  of  the  cafes,  aj,  and,  perhaps, 
in  time,  write  my  letters  to  London.  When 
fatigued  with  long-continued  writing,  you  might 
take  my  place,  and  serve  me  as  an  amanuensis  or 
copyist.  Indeed,!  perceive  your  value  in  a  thousand 
ways ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  will  agree  to  remain 
with  me  to  execute  such  duties  as  I  may  suggest, 
I  will  provide  j^ou  with  a  room  in  this  house,  with 
your  meals,  with  whatever  little  comforts  I  can 
afford,  and  give  you  besides,  six  francs  fifty 
centimes  a-week,  which  will  enable  j^ou  at  any 
rate  to  purchase  yourself  a  cigar.  I  am  poor ;  or, 
believe  me,  my   offer  would  be  more  liberal." 

To  one  in  Williams'  position  such  a  propo- 
sition was  a  perfect  God -send.    In  a  moment  he 
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found  himself  provided  for  ;  snatched  from  posi- 
tive privation,  and  placed  in  comparative  comfort. 
Nor  were  those  duties  likely  to  be  imposed  at  all 
uncongenial  to  him.  Literature  he  had  long 
thought  to  adopt  as  a  profession.  It  was  a  field 
in  which  he  knew  ability  must  at  length  meet 
with  success ;  it  was  bounded  by  a  constant  future 
of  promise,  to  attain  which,  the  only  difficulty  was  to 
provide  for  the  present.  Moreover,  he  saw  the  value 
of  an  intimacy  with  a  man  so  experienced  as 
Mr.  Brown  ;  he  had  long  recognised  the  profound 
truth  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  "  He  who  proposes  to 
become  an  author  must  first  be  a  student ; " 
and  by  the  side  of  Brown  he  knew  that  a  constant 
study  would  be  compelled. 

It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  say  that  he  accepted 
this  really  kind-hearted  old  man's  ofi'er  with 
gratitude.  The  matter  was  accordingly  settled. 
M.  Mascot  was  sent  for,  and  to  his  inexpressible 
gratification,  heard  that  another  lodger  was  about 
to  furnish  himself  with  quarters  in  his  house. 
Williams  went  at  once  and  fetched  his  traps  away 
from  where  he  had  formerly  dwelt ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  son  of  Hamilton  and  Eveleen  came 
to   be   the    companion   of    Mr.  Brown,    and    an 

occupant  of  No.  2,  Kue  Vincennes. 

c  2 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    CAFE    VICTOIRE. 


One  afternoon,  when  Williams  had  been  some 
days  in  his  new  situation,  the  old  gentleman 
requested  him  to  go  to  a  little  estaminet  some 
distance  away,  called  the  Cafe  Victoire,  and 
there,  if  possible,  to  enter  into  an  acquaintance 
with  an  elderly  man  in  white  moustachios,  and  a 
ribbon  on  his  breast ;  w^hom,  he  said,  was 
acquainted  with  everything  that  occurred  possible 
and  impossible,  "  And  who  will  provide  you  with 
the  same  the  moment  he  comes  to  know  you 
and  drink  with  you. 

'*  He  generally  comes  in  at  four  o'clock,  and 
seats  himself  at  a  table  near  the  door.  He  is 
good-tempered  and  amiable,  but  a  little  shy  of 
making  new  acquaintances.  Go,  my  boy,  and  try 
your  luck ;  for  I  am  anxious  to  discover  the 
motives  of  Vicomte  de 's  last  speech." 

Williams    hastened    to    comply    with    his    old 
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friend's  request ;  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  made 
his  way  into  the  street.  He  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  the  cafe  in  question,  liaving  been 
directed  thereto  with  unerring  precision  by  Mr. 
Brown.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed at  seeing  nobody  present  who  at  all 
resembled  his  friend's  description  of  the  elderly 
man  with  the  ribbon ;  but,  observing  a  side- 
table  near  the  door  to  be  vacant,  and  concluding 
perhaps  that  its  usual  occupant  had  not  yet 
arrived,  he  proceeded  to  seat  himself  by  it, 
resolving  to  wait  a  little. 

This  estaminetj  unworthily  dignified  by  its 
proprietor  with  the  name  of  cafe,  was  a  low, 
long  room,  with  a  tiled  floor,  sanded,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  number  of  small  tables  projecting 
at  regular  intervals  from  the  sides.  At  the 
further  end  of  it  stood  a  French  billiard -table, 
around  which,  on  this  day  in  question,  were 
assembled  a  few  Frenchmen  watching,  with  appa- 
rent interest,  a  game  that  was  going  on  between 
two  of  their  fraternit3\  At  least  so  thought 
Williams,  whose  back  being  turned  towards 
them,  had  contented  himself  with  a  rapid  survey 
of  them  when  he  had  entered ;  and,  not  per- 
ceiving him  he  sought,  looked  no  more. 
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When  Frenchmen  play  at  billiards,  however, 
he  must  have  something  more  than  even  the 
phlegmatic  nonchalance  of  a  Dutchman,  who  can 
sit  and  listen  to  the  tumult  without  occasionally 
turning  his  head  and  taking  a  look  at  the  body 
of  gesticulating  men.  Ever}^  moment  after  Wil- 
liams had  entered  was  increasing  the  volubility 
and  excitement  of  the  Frenchmen  near  the 
billiard-table ;  and,  finding  that  there  were  as 
yet  no  signs  of  the  appearance  of  the  man  he 
wanted,  he  determined  to  draw  near,  and  inspect 
the  cause  of  this  excitement  for  himself. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  his  eye,  and  which 
he  silently  wondered  he  had  not  noticed  before, 
was  the  figure  of  a  hunchback  darting  to  and 
fro  about  the  table,  purple  with  excitement,  but 
never  opening  his  lips,  except  to  utter  an  occa- 
sional "  Pouff !"  His  arms  were  long,  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  grasped  a  billiard-cue,  with  which, 
ever  and  anon,  he  would  strike  his  ball  with  a 
success  that  elicited  loud  cries  from  the  standers- 
by,  thereby  denoting  the  cause  of  the  tumult 
that  had  attracted  Williams.  His  opponent  was 
a  little  Frenchman,  with  thick  ej^ebrows,  and  a 
great  mou  stachio ;  the  latter  of  which  he  very 
frequently   stroked,  whilst    the    former  he   was 
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constantly  contracting.  Sometimes,  when  the 
hunchback  would  achieve  a  successful  stroke 
with  greater  ingenuity  than  before,  the  French- 
man would  shrug  his  shoulders  until  his  ears 
were  hidden,  at  the  same  time  turning  to  a 
companion  who  dogged  his  footsteps  behind 
him,  and  extending  his  hands  with  an  emphatic 
"  Mais,  c'est  incroyahle  ! " 

The  appearance  of  this  hunchback  consider- 
ably interested  "Williams.  That  he  was  French, 
the  absence  of  all  vehement  gesticulation  suffi- 
ciently denied.  But  this  fact  seemed  alone 
certain ;  for  whether  he  was  German,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  his  aspect  left  it 
equally  open  to  conjecture.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  proclaimed  his  country. 

"  He  is  a  brave  player,"  exclaimed  a  looker-on, 
turning  to  his  companion.  "  Jules,  you  will  win 
your  petit-verre." 

"  And  I  my  three  cigars  at  ten  centimes 
a-piece,"  exclaimed  somebody  else. 

"  Theophile,  you'll  be  beaten  !  "  exclaimed  the 
man  called  Jules,  addressing  the  hunchback^s 
opponent. 

"  One  is  never  beaten  until  one  is ! "  replied 
Theophile,  evidently  angry.      "  However,  had  I 
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known  this  gentleman's  game,  I  should  have 
been  a  little  more  careful  at  the  commence- 
ment/' 

'*  Well,  why  don't  j^ou  begin  to  be  careful  now; 
the  game's  a  hundred,  and  I'm  only  eighty.  You 
have  time,"  said  the  hunchback,  in  barbarous 
French. 

"  Make  him  angry,  and  you'll  put  him  off  his 
game  ! "  whispered  Theophile's  comrade,  behind 
him. 

*'  Ah  del  !  he  doesn't  play  with  his  head,  he 
plays  with  his  hands  ; "  answered  Theophile. 

"Vive  VAngleterre  f  cried  the  hunchback, 
scoring  six  with  a  difficult  but  finely-played 
stroke. 

"  Vive  la  France  !  "  shouted  Theophile,  strik- 
ing a  vigorous  blow,  which  resulted  in  sending 
the  ball  clean  off  the  table. 

"  Ca  ne  va  pas  !  You  musn't  pla}^  like  that !'' 
muttered  a  man.  "  When  you  cr}^ '  Vive  la  France,' 
let  it  be  at  least  associated  with  success." 

"  C'est  le  diahle  ! "  said  Theophile  to  his 
friend;  "he  has  bewitched  my  play  !  Did  you 
ever  know  such  a  game  in  your  life  as  I  am 
playing  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  was  the  consolatory  reply. 
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At  this  moment  the  hunchback  went  in,  and 
scored  himself  conqueror  with  a  series  of  superb 
strokes  that  elicited  from  the  watchers  an  up- 
roarious cry  of  approbation  ;  and  that  even 
compelled  Theophile,  who  flung  down  his  cue  in 
a  huff,  to  mutter, 

"  Very  well  played,  indeed  !  '* 

The  gargon  having  been  paid  by  the  loser  for 
the  use  of  the  table,  the  Frenchmen  walked  away 
talking  chaotically  of  what  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed, and  repaired  to  a  little  side  buffet,  where 
their  several  debts  in  liquor  and  cigars  were 
settled. 

Williams  returned  to  his  table.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  elderly  man  with  the  blue  ribbon  had 
not  made  his  appearance. 

He  had  not  been  long  seated,  before  the 
hunchback — who  had  been  left  alone  at  the  end 
of  the  apartment,  strutted  with  a  grotesque  gait 
up  to  him,  and  staring  him  for  a  short  while  in 
the  face,  took  a  chair  b}^  his  side. 

"  An  Englishman,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

Williams  nodded. 

"  I  thought  so  :  in  fact  I  could  have  sworn  it. 
I'll  tell  you  why  by-and-by.  Did  you  know  of 
what  country  I  was  ?  " 
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"  Not   until  I  heard  jou  cry  *  Vive  T  Angle - 
terre ! '  " 

"  Alia !  then  you  saw  the  game  ?  " 

*'Yes." 

"  What  do  think  of  my  play  ?  "  and  the  hunch- 
back waited  for  his  answer  with  a  leer  of  triumph. 

*'  Admirable  !  " 

"  These  French  fellows  think  themselves  all 
small  Napoleons, — it  doesn^t  matter  in  what. 
However,  we  licked  'em  at  Trafalgar,  and  we 
licked  'em  at  AVaterloo  ;  and  every  triamph  we 
make  over  ^em,  never  mind  in  what,  I  hold  as 
something  added  to  the  glory  of  England.  Now 
I  consider  my  having  beaten  that  little  fellow  at 
this  game  of  billiards,  to  be  a  miniature  battle  of 
Waterloo.  There  isn't  the  slaughter,  but  there's 
the  same  feeling  of  glory  in  having  licked  'em !  " 

Williams  eyed  his  deformed  companion  with  a 
smile.  There  was  something  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous in  the  pompous  manner  in  which  he  had  de- 
livered himself  of  his  sentiments. 

"  Your  language  won't  do  to  be  overheard  here. 
The  French  are  a  jealous  people,  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  beard  them  in  their  own 
country  with  the  boast  of  what  they  are  anxious 
to  forget." 
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"  That  may  be  true.  By-the-by,  sir,  what  did 
you  say  3'our  name  was  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  mentioned  it ;  but, 
since  you  are  anxious  to  know,  I  will  tell  you. 
My  name  is  Williams." 

"Anything  Williams?"' 

"  No,"  answered  Williams,  slightly  ruffled  by 
the  hunchback's  manner ;  "  Frederick  Williams." 

"Well,  do  you  know,  had  you  asked  me  to 
tell  you  your  name,  I  would  have  said  '  Frank 
Hamilton  ! '  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Once  I  knew  a  man  of  that  name,  and  3'ou 
are  the  very  image  of  him :  that's  all." 

"  Indeed !     How  many  years  ago  was  that  ?  " 

"  'Pon  my  soul  I  forget !  Never  mind :  what 
will  you  have  to  drink  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  had  my  petit-verre  al- 
ready, and  that  I  only  took  in  order  that  I  might 
remain  here.     I  seldom  drink  in  the  day." 

"  Nay,  sir,  you  must  join  me  in  a  glass,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  drinking  to  my  success  at 
billiards." 

After  a  little  hesitation,  Williams  complied ; 
and,  the  gar9on  being  called,  their  wants  were 
made  known  and  supplied. 
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"  You  have  asked  me  my  name,"  said  Williams, 
*'  pray  what  is  j^ours  ?  " 

"  Nathaniel  Sloman." 

"  Oh  !     Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ?  "" 

''  No.     And  you  ?  " 

"  A  fortnight." 

"  Are  you  going  home  again  ?  " 

'*  Some  of  these  days." 

"  What's  your  business  ?  " 

''  Not  to  answer  questions  that  concern  no  one 
but  myself,"  Williams  replied,  fixing  a  cold  eye 
on  his  companion. 

Sloman  was  visibly  disconcerted. 

"You  are  quite  right,  and — damme!  I  could 
have  sworn  you  were  Hamilton  at  that  mo- 
ment ! " 

But  Williams  had  turned  his  head  away,  an- 
noyed by  the  familiar  manner  of  the  hunch- 
back. 

"  Come,"  said  Sloman,  "  our  friendship  is  too 
3^oung  to  quarrel.  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  so, 
I  presume,  you  are.  Here  is  m}^  address.  You 
must  call  upon  me,  and  we  will  go  about  together, 
if  you're  willing." 

Williams  accepted  the  proffered  card  in  silence, 
inwardly  resolving  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
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with  his  companion  when  they  parted.  There 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  Sloman's 
face  which  Williams  instinctively  shrunk  from, 
and  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  door  opened  and 
he  perceived  the  elderly  man  with  the  blue  rib- 
bon enter  the  room,  and,  finding  his  accustomed 
table  occupied,  seat  himself  at  another  that  was 
vacant. 

"I  am  anxious  to  make  that  gentleman's  ac- 
quaintance," said  he,  indicating  by  a  motion  of 
his  hand  the  individual  in  question  ;  "  you  will 
therefore  pardon  me  if — " 

"  That  old  fellow  with  the  red  in  his  button- 
hole ?  "  inquired  Sloman. 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him  well.  Come,  I'll  introduce 
you." 

And  Williams,  not  being  able  to  find  any  ex- 
cuse, rose  and  followed  his  companion  to  the  table 
at  which  the  old  gentleman  was  seated. 

"  How  do  you  do,  M.  Villiers  ?  "  said  Sloman, 
nodding. 

M.  Villiers  looked  up. 

"  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sloman  ?  " 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  frie^nd  of  mine, 
M.  Villiers, — Mr.  Frederick  Williams." 
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The  two  gentlemen  bowed,  and  Williams  took 
a  chair  at  the  table. 

"  Well,  Vm  off!  "  exclaimed  Sloman  ;  "  at  least 
I  am  off,  because,  I  suppose,  you  have  something 
confidential  to  talk  about.  Two's  company  and 
three's  none,  jon  know.  Mind  you  give  me  a 
look  up  when  you  can.  Good-bye  ! "  And,  nod- 
ding familiarly  to  both  gentlemen,  he  jerked  him- 
self out  of  the  estaminet. 

He  liad  hardly  gone,  when  M.  Villiers,  looking 
hard  at  Williams,  said,  "  Have  you  known  this 
man  for  long  ?  " 

Williams  glanced  at  a  clock  over  the  door,  and 
answered,  "  A  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  No  longer  !  Well,  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  let  the  limits  of  this  friendship  remain 
where  you  have  left  them." 

"  Such,  believe  me,  is  my  resolution.  But  let 
me  ask  you,  do  you  know  anything  against 
him?" 

M.  Villiers  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Enough,"  he  answered,  "  to  tell  you  to  be  on 
your  guard  against  him, — that  is  to  say,  if  you 
have  any  money  you  desire  to  retain  !  " 

"  I  have  none :  on  the  contrar}^,  I  am  poor. 
But  sa3%  how  do  you  know  this  man  ?     He  tells 
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me  he  has  only  been  in  Paris  a  short  time,  unless, 
perhaps,  you  have  met  him  elsewhere  ?  " 

"  No:  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  here. 
I  have  known  him  only  five  days." 

*'  Five  days  !  why  he  addressed  you  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  long  intimacy." 

"  So  do  all  his  species.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
where  I  first  met  him.  In  the  Eue  Antoine  Sar- 
botiere  there  stands  a  little  house  with  a  door 
painted  brown,  having  its  shutters  closed  all 
day  long,  and  looking  sombre  and  melancholy 
when  all  around  it  is  gay.  This  house  is  kept 
by  a  man  who  was  formerly  a  croupier  at  the 
Kiirsaal  in  Homburg.  Having  saved  some 
money  he  came  to  Paris,  rented  that  little  house 
with  the  brown  door,  and  converted  its  lower 
rooms  into  a  miniature  kiirsaal, — that  is  to  say, 
in  one  room  you  will  find  a  roulette  table,  and 
in  another  a  table  prepared  for  rouge-et-noir.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  You  mean,  that  in  the  Rue  Antoine  Sarbo- 
tiere  there  is  a  gambling-house  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  Well,  as  I  happen  to  know  Mon- 
sieur Karmadst,  the  ex- croupier  and  the  pro- 
prietor, I  sometimes  step  into  his  house  to  amuse 
myself, — not  at  play,  but  at  watching  the  faces 
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of  those  assembled  round  the  tables.  Here,  five 
evenings  ago,  I  met  M.  Sloman,  your  new 
friend." 

"  Did  he  play  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  lost  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  some 
forty  francs,  I  believe.  As  I  happened  to  be 
standing  next  to  him,  he  turned  to  me  with  a 
rueful  countenance,  and  exclaimed,  'Ah,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  I  have  limited  myself  to  two 
Napoleons.  Had  I  but  another  florin  in  my 
pocket,  I  believe  I  should  be  successful.'  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  said,  *  Can  j^ou  lend  me  a  two- 
franc  piece  ?  '  I  don't  know  what  prompted  me, 
but  amused,  perhaps,  by  the  grotesque  form  and 
extraordinary  features  of  the  man,  I  put  my  hand 
in  my  pocket  and  drew  out  vay  purse'.  '  But  what 
security  will  you  give  me — for  you  ma}^  lose  it  ?  * 
He  drew  a  light  ring  from  his  finger,  and  put  it 
into  my  hand.  '  Hold  that,'  he  said,  '  until  I 
reclaim  it.'  I  gave  him  the  money,  and  before 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  not  only  had  he  re- 
covered his  two  Napoleons,  but  had  actually 
gained  in  addition  eighty  francs.  I  have  met 
him  there  once  or  twice  since  ;  but  that  is  how 
I  first  came  to  know  him." 

AVilliams  had  been  listening  to  this  account  with 
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great  interest.  "Eight}^  francs!"  he  thought,, 
"  and  in  one  night !  "  Then  he  remembered  his ' 
six  francs,  ten  sous  a  week,  and  sighed. 

His  companion  seemed  to  divine  his  thoughts.  .' 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,"   he  said,  "  5^ou 
will    shun    this    man's     society.       If   once    he  ; 
can   entrap   j^ou    into    that   house   you   will    be  • 
ruined." 

'■'  But  how  can  poverty  be  ruined  ?  " 

"  But  it  may  be  kept  poor.  If  once  a  love 
of  gambling  takes  possession  of  you,  look 
— tie  a  stone  to  your  neck,  and  throw 
yourself  in  the  Seine.  You  will  be  happier 
there." 

"  You  speak,  sir,  as  if  you  had  had  expe- 
rience." 

"  No ;  I  profit  from  the  experience  of  others.  - 
The  eloquence  of  the  flushed  cheek,  the  dilated  . 
eye,  the  agonised  expression,  the  despairing  face,  ^' 
is  quite  enough  for  me.  Men  are  content  to  be  , 
told  that  fire  burns,  without  ascertaining  the  fact  ." 
for  themselves  by  thrusting  their  fingers  into  the  ' 
flames." 

"  That  is  true.    But,  however,"  said  WiUiams,  •' 
thinking  of  the  object  of  this  visit,  "to  change  '.. 
the  conversation,  what  news  is  there  in  the  politi-  : 

VOL.  III.  '  D 
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cal  world,  or  indeed  in  the  social  ?     X^^^  affair 

of  the  Countess  seems  to  be  excitmg  great 

attention." 

He  found  the  old  gentleman  very  communi- 
cative and  agreeable,  as  Mr.  Brown  had  told  him. 
Openly  he  avowed  himself  to  be  of  no  politics  at 
all ;  but  after  awhile  he  secretly  declared  that  in 
heart  he  was  for  the  Restoration ;  though  whether, 
as  an  old  Royalist,  he  might  not  have  meant  Re- 
stitution, I  will  not  venture  to  decide.  The  two 
gentlemen  seemed  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  when  they  parted,  M.  Villiers  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  might  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  "  un  jeune  monsieur 
si  agreahle." 

It  will  be  found  by  the  observer  of  human 
things,  that  coincidences,  like  misfortunes,  rarely 
come  singly ;  indeed,  so  frequently  has  this  been 
found  to  prove  the  case,  that  it  has  been  confi- 
dently accepted  as  a  position,  of  which  experience 
is  for  ever  testing  the  value  and  confirming  the 
truth.  The  rencontre  between  Sloman  and  the 
son  of  his  enemy,  Hamilton,  was  unquestionably 
a  coincidence  of  a  singular  kind ;  and  in  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  the  reader  will  perceive  an- 
other coincidence,  to  have  succeeded  that  already 
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detailed,  no  less  curious  in  its  circumstances  than 
its  predecessor. 

On  leaving  the  estaminet,  Williams  bent  his 
footsteps  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  stationer's 
shop,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
himself  with  writing  materials.  During  the  walk 
his  mind  was  absorbed  in  reflecting  over  the  con- 
versation he  had  held  with  M.  Yilliers,  dwelling 
more  especially  upon  that  part  in  which  the 
w^orthy  Frenchman  had  detailed  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  hunchback  having,  with  a  two- 
franc  piece,  regained  his  own  mone}-,  besides  a 
sum  of  eighty  francs.  To  the  young  man  on 
six  francs,  fifty  centimes,  a  week,  this  money 
appeared  prodigious ;  rendered  even  more  so  by 
the  simple  manner  in  which  it  had  been  acquired. 
A  strange  desire  took  possession  of  him  to  try 
his  fortune  in  a  similar  wa}^ ;  a  vision  of  untold 
wealth  suddenly  rose  before  his  eyes  :  he  saw 
liimself  all  at  once  the  possessor  of  thousands, 
scattering  his  money  here  and  there  with  a  reckless 
prodigality,  envied  by  his  friends,  and  adulated 
by  the  world.  From  the  penniless  young  man, 
struggling  for  his  bread,  and  dependent  upon  the 
resources  of  one  hardly  better  off  than  himself, 
in  a  few  moments'  time  he  had  promoted  himself 
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to  the  dazzling  position  of  a  millionnaire,  returning 
in  sovereigns  each  centime  that  had  heen  given 
him  by  old  Brown.  But  amidst  his  reverie,  the 
still  small  voice  of  some  inward  whisper  that  had 
been  subdued  by  the  ardour  of  his  first  fanc}^ 
began  now  to  prevail.  It  told  him  that  the  course 
his  imagination  had,  for  these  few  minutes,  adopted, 
wdiether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  was  wrong ; 
that  they  were  clouds  floating  above  him  rendered 
golden  by  the  sun  of  his  fanc}^  but  which  had 
only  to  be  approached  to  become  desolate,  omi- 
nous, bleak.  Indeed,  this  still  small  voice  was 
proceeding  to  read  him  a  very  long  lecture,  had 
it  not  been  interrupted  by  his  approaching  the 
stationer's  shop,  and  abruptly  entering  it,  for  he 
was  anxious  to  return  to  INIr.  Brown,  who  w^as, 
doubtless,  surprised  at  his  long  absence. 

The  shopkeeper  was  emploj^ed  in  serving  a 
young  girl,  who  w\as  selecting  from  some  of  his 
wares  that  he  had  distributed  before  her  on  the 
counter.  The  tradesman  looked  up  on  Williams' 
entrance,  and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  customer, 
cried,  "Dans  un  instant,  monsieur/'  and  then 
begged  him  to  be  seated  for  a  few  seconds. 

Williams  did  so,  fixing  his  eyes  at  the  same 
time  on  the  profile  of  the  young  girl  with  a  look 
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of  admiration.  She  was  a  brunette,  but  with  the 
clearest  of  skins,  almost  transparent  in  the  soft 
hectic  that  blushed  upon  her  cheek.  Her  eyes, 
which  she  had  turned  upon  Williams  for  a  mo- 
ment, were  large  and  full,  and  of  that  darkness 
which  is  to  the  soul  what  the  night  is  to  the 
moon  :  revealing  with  more  clearness  the  mellow 
radiance  of  the  spirit  that  lay  slumbering  within. 
She  was  simply  clothed,  almost  poorly  ;  her  dress 
being  composed  of  some  brown  homely  stuff, 
which  she  had  looped  up  either  out  of  econom}' 
or  pride ;  economy  to  save  the  hem  of  the  dress 
from  trailing  in  the  mud,  or  pride  that  she  might 
display  the  little  feet  and  delicate  ankles  that 
"mouse-like"  crept  in  and  out  under  her  petti- 
coats. 

She  was  some  little  time  suiting  herself,  some- 
times going  through  a  whole  assortment  of  one 
kind  of  article  before  she  could  satisfy  herself. 
This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  a  pen- 
holder. She  wanted  a  penholder,  and  she  told 
the  man  so.  He  brought  down  a  box  and  showed 
her  twenty  different  kinds  at  least ;  recommend- 
ing them  all  in  a  strain  of  eulogy  of  which  the 
energy  with  which  it  was  delivered  was  propor- 
tioned to   the    price   of    the   article.     She   was 
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apparently  purchasing  the  whole  furniture  of  a 
desk;  and  at  least  ten  minutes  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  entrance  of  Williams  elapsed  ere  her 
purchase  was  concluded.  The  shopkeeper  had 
several  times  glanced  at  the  young  man  ;  but 
perceiving  him  to  have  his  e^-es  fixed  on  the 
girl,  and  displaying  in  his  face  no  signs  of  im- 
patience whatever,  very  reasonably  concluded 
that  he  was  content,  and  therefore  suifered  him 
to  remain  so. 

"  Shall  I  send  these  for  you,  mam'selle  ? " 
asked  the  stationer. 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Where  to,  mam'selle  ?  " 

"Eue  Colville,  No.  15." 

"  What  name,  please  ?  "  asked  the  stationer, 
scribbling  the  address  down  on  a  slate. 

"  Mademoiselle  Kosalie  Gautier." 

The  tradesman  bowed,  and  the  girl  turned  to 
depart.  But  she  suddenly  paused;  and,  in  a 
frightened  manner,  retreated  a  step.  Williams, 
the  moment  she  had  pronounced  her  name,  had 
risen  from  his  chair  with  a  look  of  the  most 
profound  amazement  expressed  in  his  face ;  his 
two  hands  were  raised  in  the  attitude  of  astonish- 
ment,  his    cheeks  were   first  of    all   white   and 
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now  red,  and  he  stood  exactly  in  the  door- 
way. 

This  was  the  spectacle  that  had  caused  the 
young  girl  a  momentary  feeling  of  alarm. 

The  stationer,  fearing  perhaps  that  the  young 
man  meant  soine  rudeness  to  the  girl,  had  opened 
his  lips  to  ask  him  his  demands  ;  hut  at  that 
moment  Williams  cried, — 

"  Is  it  really  possible  that  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  before  me  Rosalie  Gautier  ! " 

He  spoke  in  English  ;  and  the  girl,  after  a 
moment's  scrutiny,  replied  in  the  same  lan- 
guage,— 

"  I  have  not  really  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  sir  ?  " 

"  Of  course — of  course  !  How  can  I  expect 
you  should  ?  Seventeen,  ay,  eighteen  years, 
effect  marvellous  changes.  But  I  remember  you, 
Eosalie.  I  remember  that  sweet  little  girl,  at 
the  hard-hearted  Mr.  Jerkins',  who  took  pity 
upon  a  poor  boy  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
old  linen- drapering  scoundrel.^' 

A  blush  dyed  the  face  of  Rosahe;  and  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  And  are  you  little  Frederick  Williams  ?"  she 
asked. 
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*'  I  was — but  now  I  am  big  Frederick 
Williams." 

'*  0  del !  is  it  possible  ?  Dear,  dear,  how  you 
have  grown  to  be  sure  !  Fanc}^  our  meeting  like 
this  !  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  j^ou  !  "  And  the 
warm-hearted  girl  gave  her  hand  to  Williams; 
who,  much  to  the  astonishment  and  inward  envy 
of  the  stationer,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  im- 
printed upon  it  a  warm  kiss. 

"  Oh,  won^t  papa  be  surprised  too  ! "  she  con- 
tinued, laughing  with  gladness.  "  Ah  !  this  is 
certainl}^  one  of  the  most  curious  things  that 
have  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life  !  Wh}',  you 
were  so  petit — so  little,  when  I  left  you !  You 
were  not  taller  than  that ! "  and  she  stooped,  and 
held  her  hand  about  fourteen  inches  from  the 
floor. 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  laughingly  mimicking  her 
measurement,  "  were  not  taller  than  that.  If 
3^our  surprise  is  great,  what  must  mine  be  !  Here 
I  sat  silently  admiring  a  sweet  girl,  whose  face 
kept  me  from  growing  impatient  with  the  shop- 
keeper ; — wondering  what  her  name  was  ? — what 
her  age  ? — wliat,  in  short,  everything  about  her  ! 
— and  lo  and  behold  !  who  should  it  turn  out  to 
be  but  my  old,  my  good,  my  dear  little  friend 
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Eosalie  Gautier  ! ''  And  he  spoke  in  such  an 
accent  of  delight,  that  the  little  man  behind  the 
counter,  whose  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue 
was  wholly  limited  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  "  yes,"  and  "  rosbif,"  actually  grinned 
with  sympathy,  and  silently  rubbed  his  hands 
together. 

"But  how  did  you  recognise  me  ? "  asked 
Rosalie  ?  " 

"  Why,  by  your  name." 

**  Oh,  of  course.  How  lucky  it  was  that  I  gave 
it:  we  might  never  have  met." 

She  spoke  so  tenderly  that  the  young  man 
gave  her  an  earnest  glance,  which  she  avoided  by 
averting  her  eyes. 

"  But  papa  is  waiting  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
must  go  home.     When  shall  you  call  ?  " 

"  Do  you  live  far  from  here  ?  '^ 

"  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile.^' 

"  So  far  !  " 

"Yes:  I  had  to  come  in  this  direction  for 
something ;  and  therefore  called  in  at  this  shop 
on  my  way  home." 

"  May  I  accompany  you  some  part  of  the 
way  to  your  house  ?  I  have  so  much  to  talk 
about." 
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*'  Oh,  do  come  !  do  come  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  And  you  must  see  papa; — and, — oh,  yes,  do 
come  ! " 

"  Can't  I  serve  you  with  anything  to-day, 
sir  ?  "  asked  the  stationer. 

"  No.     I  will  call  to-morrow." 

^^  Bon  jour,  monsieur  !  honjour,  mam^selle  !  '^ 

And,  returning  the  polite  salute,  the  two  young 
people  went  into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EOSALIE    GAUTIER. 

Mr.  Brown,  M.  Villiers,  Sloman,  the  gambling- 
house  in  the  Eue  Antoine  Sarbotiere,  were  all 
forgotten  by  Williams  now.  He  saw,  knew,  felt 
nothing  but  the  sweet  girl  who  walked  by 
his  side,  whose  charms  he  regarded  with  un- 
feigned admiration,  and  whose  memory  he 
cherished  as  the  first  one  in  the  world  from 
whom  he  had  experienced  the  least  kindness. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
putting  his  fingers  down  his  neck,  and  extracting 
the  little  medal  which  was  suspended  round  his 
throat. 

"  Oh,  yes.  And  have  you  really  worn  it  ever 
since  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  slight  blush. 

"Ay,  and  intend  doing  so  for  ever.  Shall  I 
tell  you,  Mam'selle  Gautier,  why  this  medal  pos- 
sesses, apart  from  others  no  less  cherished,  one 
peculiar  charm  for  me — a  charm  that  invests  it 
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with  a  sort  of  holiness,  making  me  ahnost  con- 
sider that  so  long  as  it  reposes  against  my  heart 
I  shall  have  a  safeguard  against  all  evil — an 
amulet  to  mutely  exercise  every  fiend  that  dare 
enter  my  thoughts  ?  " 

Rosalie  stole  a  timid  glance  at  him,  and  asked 
why. 

"  Because,"  he  answered,  "  it  was  given  to  me 
by  a  little  girl  who  was  the  first  to  teach  me  how 
to  pray  to  God." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Rosalie. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  not  condemn  me  for 
considering  that  the  sweetest  memory  that  is 
attached  to  this  little  medal.  I  could  name  to 
you  a  thousand  other  reasons  why  I  love  your 
gift,  but  I  choose  to  concentrate  them  into  that 
one  sublime  recollection.  Ah  !  my  young  life 
was  dark  until  you  rose  like  a  star  to  render  it 
brilliant.  Through  long  years  of  separation, 
Mam'selle  Gautier,  I  have  never  forgotten 
you." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  short  time, 
both  apparently  lost  in  thought.  At  last  Wil- 
liams said, — 

"Does  your  father  still  teach,  Mam'selle 
Gautier  ?  " 
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She  bluslied  as  she  answered,  with  visible  em- 
barrassment, "No."" 

"  My  recollection  of  him  is  so  indistinct,  that 
I  can  only  just  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
teacher  of  languages,  at  Henley." 

*'  He  was  poor  then,  Mr.  Williams — and — and 
— poverty,  you  know,  will  incite  men  to  pursue 
any  course  likely  to  lead  them  to  wealth." 

Williams  looked  at  her  earnestly.  Her  man- 
ner seemed  distressed,  and  a  constant  blush,  as 
of  shame,  suffused  her  features.  He  would  not 
inquire  the  cause,  though  he  felt  curious  to  know 
it.     At  last  he  said, — 

"  I  remember  your  father  as  a  fine-looking 
man,  with  long  white  hair,  and  a  dark  mous- 
tachio  :  but  not  an  elderly  face.  Has  he  changed 
much  ?  " 

"  Much,  indeed." 

"  In  appearance  ?  " 

"  And  in  character."  This  was  spoken  with  a 
sigh. 

After  a  pause  he  said  :  "  I  cannot  understand 
you  to  mean  that  you  attach  any  degree  of 
ignominy  to  the  profession  of  an  instructor  of 
languages,  IMam'selle  Gautier.  An  honourable 
man    can    suffer    from    no    external   defilement. 
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If  he  is  to  be  degraded,  it  must  be  from 
within." 

"  Degraded— defiled  !  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Williams. 
There  was  no  ignominy  in  his  profession  at 
Henley.  On  the  contrar}^,  though  a  poor,  it  was 
an  honourable  calling.     But  now " 

She  hesitated,  and  Williams  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  Has  he  left,  then,  his  old  profession  ?  " 

''  He  has." 

He  saw  that  the  subject  was  painful,  and  was 
anxious  to  change  it.  But  she  silenced  a  remark 
he  was  about  to  make  by  exclaiming, — 

"  Perhaps  after  all,  joii  may  not  consider 
the  calling  he  has  adopted  ignominious — but 
I  am  very  sensitive :  I  do  not  like  it.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  has  become — a  mone}^- 
lender." 

As  she  spoke,  a  bright  blush  again  dj^ed  her 
cheeks,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  studiously  fixed  on 
the  ground.  Williams  remamed  silent :  he  knew 
not  exactly  what  to  say ;  and,  misconstruing  his 
silence,  she  continued  rapidly, — 

"  But  you  must  not  blame  him,  Mr.  Williams. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  and  his  teaching  only 
brought  him  a  few  francs  a  week.     He  had  me 
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to    support,    and — and — there    is    nothing  very 
dishonourable  in  money-lending,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  I  think  no.  But  the  prejudice  of 
the  world  is  against  it :  and  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
bated. The  truth  is,  the  calling  might  be  made 
honourable;  but  so  many  Jews  have  employed 
themselves  in  this  business,  that  their  avari- 
ciousness  and  exorbitancy  have  rendered  it  no- 
torious." 

"  But  you  do  not  think  it  dishonourable  ?  " 

She  laid  a  stress  uj^on  the  you,  and  looked  up 
at  him  gratefully.  But  even  if  he  had,  could  he 
have  said  so  ? 

"  No :  the  Jews  have  stigmatised  it,  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  just  man  the  business  is  honourable. 
Every  tradesman  in  the  country  carries  it  on — 
but  by  different  ways.  The  linendraper  sells 
cloth  and  cotton ;  the  butcher,  meat ;  the  grocer, 
candles;  the  baker,  bread;  the  money-lender, 
money.  Money  is  as  much  a  commodity  as 
bread,  candles,  or  meat.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
honour in  a  man  trafficking  in  it." 

She  was  now  looking  at  him  with  the  same 
grateful  expression  in  her  eyes;  the  blush  had 
passed  away,  and  when  he  had  ceased,  she  whis- 
pered, "  Thank  you." 
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"  And  you,"  he  continued,  "  do  you  consider  it 
dishonourable  ?  " 

"  I  am  hardly  a  judge,  but  I  have  thought  it 
not  right  for  anybody  to  prey  upon  the  necessities 
of  others.  But,  alas,"  she  said,  sighing  deeply, 
"  whether  the  calling  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  not  my 
father's  adoption  of  it  that  I  have  to  mourn 
alone ;  when  he  was  poor  he  was  generous,  but 
now  that  he  has  become  a  little  rich,  he  has 
grown  mean — ah,  I  fear,  a  miser." 

"  You  surprise  me." 

"  After  we  left  Henley  my  father  came  to  settle 
in  Paris.  He  was  resolved  first  of  all  to  pursue 
his  former  profession,  of  a  teacher  of  languages, 
but  no  pupils  came  to  him,  and  all  the  while  we 
were  living  upon  a  little  store  which  he  had  in 
one  of  the  banks,  and  of  which  the  remittances 
alone  saved  us  from  positive  destitution.  He 
grew  gloomy  and  despondent,  and  whenever  he 
looked  at  me  he  would  sigh  heavil}^  and  some- 
times a  tear  would  dim  his  ej^es.  One  day  he 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  attempt  a  kind  of 
business,  which,  he  said,  when  he  died  would 
enable  him  to  leave  me  a  fortune.  I  didn't  ask 
him  what  it  was,  nor  did  he  tell  me.  He  merel}^ 
said  he  was  going  to  draw  all  his  money  out  of 
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the  bank,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  little  ofiSce  in  the 
Rue  Colville,  where  we  were  for  the  future  to  live. 
Well,  we  changed  our  abode,  and  day  after  day 
my  father  used  to  sit  in  his  office,  and  sometimes, 
when  passing  to  go  in  the  street,  I  used  to  hear 
the  sound  of  men's  voices  talking,  and  the  chink 
of  money,  just  as  you  hear  it  in  a  bank.  Still  I 
suspected  nothing,  until  one  day  in  reading  a 
French  paper  my  eye  met  an  advertisement  which 
said — I  forget  exactly  the  words — that  loans  were 
made  to  people  on  easy  terms,  but  security,  I 
think  it  was  called,  was  wanted ;  and  after  two  or 
three  lines  to  that  effect  it  ended  with,  '  apply  to 
Jean  Gautier,  13,  Rue  Colville.'  Ah,  I  remember 
it  also  promised  secresy.  When  I  pointed  this 
out  to  my  father  he  blushed  a  little,  and  said  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  me  in  want,  and  had 
therefore  undertaken  what  he  knew  to  be  a  safe 
and  lucrative  employment.  I  told  him  I  would 
sew,  beg,  do  anything,  if  he  would  give  it  up — I 
was  so  ashamed,  Mr.  AVilliams.  But  he  called 
me  a  silly,  and  said  that  he  was  making  a  fortune 
for  me  to  marry  on.  From  that  time  I  began  to 
notice  a  change  in  his  character.  First  of  all  he 
was  rather  generous,  giving  me  money  frequently, 
and    providing    himself    with     many    comforts. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Gradually,  one  by  one,  lie  deprived  himself  of  these 
little  necessaries,  excusing  himself  by  saying  he 
was  economising  for  my  sake.  At  last  he  has 
grown — oh,  I  blush  to  tell  you  what;  he  eats 
little,  he  denies  himself  everything,  and  though 
his  love  for  me  prevents  him  treating  me  as  he 
treats  himself,  I  discover  day  by  day  an  inchna- 
tion  to  limit  me  both  in  food  and  money ;  and 
now  it  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  I  am  obliged 
to  beg  a  whole  week  before  he  will  advance  me  a 
few  francs.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  is  growing 
rich." 

This  little  narrative  begun  in  English,  her 
emotion  had  compelled  her  to  continue  in  French. 
She  communicated  it  with  a  trembling  lip,  and  an 
eye  from  which  the  big  tear  was  ready  each  mo- 
ment to  start.  Williams  listened  with  attention, 
until  she  had  concluded,  and  then  gently  taking 
her  hand,  said,  "  You  must  not  grieve  over  this, 
Mam^selle  Gautier.  When  your  father  has  ac- 
quired what  he  may  consider  a  sufficiency,  he  will 
then  resume  his  former  character,  and  become 
once  more  the  generous  man  my  childish  recollec- 
tion pictures  him  to  be." 

He  knew  his  consolation  was  poor.  Young  as 
he  was  he  was  keenly  conscious  that  the  love  of 
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money  when  once  harboured,  is  the  onlj^  human 
love  that  may  be  pronounced  undeviatingly  faith- 
ful to  the  object  of  its  attachment.  But  still  he 
spoke  his  sympathy  with  warmth,  and  for  the 
moment  thought  to  impart  with  it  conviction. 

But  Rosalie  mournfully  shook  her  head.  "  Ah," 
she  sighed,  "  there  is  no  hope  of  that.  Every 
day  adds  to  the  strength  of  this  passion,  and 
what  he  will  become  in  the  future  I  shudder  to 
think.  But " — she  suddenly  added,  '*  you  have 
told  me  nothing  of  3'ourself.  Ah,  my  selfishness 
has  engrossed  for  me  the  whole  of  our  conversa- 
tion. Or  will  you  reserve  your  story  for  another 
time  ?  you  have  a  long  way  to  w^alk  back." 

"  How  much  further  have  you  to  go  ? "' 

"  We  are  now  in  the  Rue  Brinvilliers ;  I  have 
yet  a  walk  of  ten  minutes." 

"  "Well,  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  accompany 
you  to  your  house,  as  I  am  anxious  to  know 
where  you  live,  that  I  may  find  you  when  I  come 
to  call.  It  will  not  occupy  me  ten  minutes  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  history  of  my  life  since  I 
left  Henley.  Seventeen  hours  would  easily  com- 
prise my  actions  for  the  last  seventeen  years." 

But  it  did  take  him  ten  minutes  to  tell  it,  and 
more,  for  when  they  were  arrived  at  the  Rue  Col- 
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ville,  tliey  were  compelled  to  take  quite  a  round 
before  Mr.  Frederick's  narrative  could  be  con- 
cluded. Hosalie  listened  witli  profound  attention 
to  what  he  said,  the  expression  of  her  face  vary- 
ing from  sad  to  gay,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  her  companion  was  communicating. 
He  certainly  disguised  nothing  from  her.  He  told 
her  that  he  was  poor,  and  that  he  might  probably 
have  been  found  dead  of  starvation  by  this  time, 
but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the  honest  Mr. 
Brown.  He  told  her  that  his  future  was  uncertain, 
that  even  his  present  was  based  upon  the  humours 
of  an  old  man  whom  necessity  might  at  any  time 
deprive  of  the  power  to  assist  him.  She  listened 
to  the  last  part  of  his  story  with  emotion, 
and  when  he  ceased  he  found  her  lost  in 
reverie. 

''  But  we  have  come  again  to  your  street,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  there  I  see  is  No.  13.  Well,  I 
must  bid  you  farewell  now,  indeed.  But  when 
shall  we  meet  again  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  faint  blush,  and 
answered,  "  Will  you  not  call  ?  "  then  checking 
herself,  she  exclaimed,  ''  but  perhaps  you  had 
better  not — that  is — we  might — "  she  paused,  and 
appeared  overwhelmed  with  confusion. 
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Williams  very  rightlj^  divined  that  her  first  in- 
vitation, spontaneously  spoken,  had  been  checked 
by  the  consideration  that  her  father's  apartments 
were  not  such  as  she  could  desire  a  stranger  to 
see.  Evidently  the  poor  girl  was  ashamed  of  her 
father. 

"But  you  will  let  me  come,"  he  said,  inter- 
preting her  silence  by  his  reply,  "  we  have  not 
met  for  so  man}-  years ;  besides,  your  father  knew 
me  as  an  infant,  there  can  be  no  question  of  for- 
mality between  us." 

She  comprehended  that  he  had  divined  her 
feelings,  and  she  held  her  head  down  as  she  said, 
"  If  you  come,  then,  Mr.  Williams,  you  must 
take  us  as  we  are.  The  eccentricity  of  my  father's 
character  you  will  find  everywhere  painfully 
visible,  and — and — I  hope  you  will  be  rather  in- 
clined to  pity  than  to  ridicule." 

He  was  holding  her  hand  in  his  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  answered  her  by  raising  it  to  his 
lips. 

"  To-morrow  evening,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
wdll  call,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  hope  to  find  you 
at  home." 

"  You  will  find  us  both  at  home ;  we  rarely  are 
out  after  dark.     Adieu."     And  with  a  quiet  smile 
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and  a  friendly  bow  she  turned  her  back  upon  him, 
and  advanced  towards  her  house. 

As  he  walked  home  an  idea  seemed  to  strike 
him.  He  felt  in  his  pockets  and  producing  the 
card  that  Sloman  had  given  him,  inspected  the 
address.  He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
for  he  found  that  written  in  pencil,  beneath  the 
name,  was — "  22,  Rue  Colville." 

"  That  is  singular,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  for  the 
house  must  be  nearly  opposite  the  Gautiers*. 
Well,  the  Rue  Colville  can  boast  its  beauty  and 
its  beast,  at  any  rate.  No.  13,  eh?  I'll  call  to- 
morrow night  for  certain."  Then  after  awhile  he 
murmured,  "  I  wonder  where  the  Rue  Antoine 
Sarbotiere  is?" 

He  was  evidently  thinking  of  the  little  house  in 
it  with  the  brown  door,  perhaps  provoked  thereto 
by  Sloman's  card,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  At 
all  events  his  abstraction  was  very  great  as  he 
walked  home ;  so  much  so  that  twice  he  mistook 
one  street  for  another,  and  even  passed  his  own 
door  some  distance  before  he  was  aware  that  he 
had  passed  it. 

On  his  entrance  he  discovered  his  old  friend 
reclining  on  a  low  sofa,  by  the  fireside,  with  a 
cloth  round  his  head.     He  groaned  as  Williams 
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opened  the   door,   and  placed  his   hand  on  his 
heart. 

"I  am  very  ill,"  he  exclaimed.  "What  has 
detained  yo\i  ?  " 

WiUiams  briefly  told  him  that  he  had  met  a 
)erson  whom  he  had  known  in  years  gone  by; 
aid  then,  with  a  look  of  anxiet}^,  asked  his  friend 
"vfcat  ailed  him  ? 

*'  I  have  a  bad  pain  right  across  here,"  answered 
M:.  Brown,  drawing  his  finger  across  his  breast ; 
"  i\  seems  as  if  my  heart  were  afi'ected :  but  I 
hop  not — at  least,  not  yet." 

"lave  you  had  any  medical  advice." 
Tie  old  gentleman  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he 
answred ;  "  I  don't  believe  in  it.  I  think  I 
know  7hat's  the  cause  of  it :  I  have  a  habit  in 
writing  of  leaning  my  chest  against  the  edge  of 
the  tab^ ;  and  that  may  have  brought  it  on." 

*'Yoi:had  better  see  a  doctor;  let  me  fetch 
you  one. 

*'  Do  yu  want  to  ruin  me  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brown, 
first  smil^g,  and  then  faintly  groaning.  "  I  shall 
be  all  rigt  by  to-morrow.  Don't  be  alarmed," 
he  contimd,  remarking  Williams'  anxious  face, 
"I  shan't 50  until  I  have  finished  that,''  and  he 
nodded  in  he  direction  of  his  manuscript  that 
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lay  upon  the  table.     "  But  sit  down  and  tell  me 
the  news." 

When  Williams  had  done  so,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  table,  and  wrote  for  Mr.  Brown,  who  dic- 
tated to  him.  The  old  gentleman  w-as  unques- 
tionably ill,  but  he  refused  to  see  even  the  shado\^ 
of  a  doctor,  affirming  in  an  emphatic  voice  tha: 
they  were  all  "  humbugs,"  who  aggravated  tb 
disease  in  order  to  enlarge  their  bills. 

The  young  man  went  to  bed  that  night  wih 
spirits  rather  depressed  ;  but  his  melancholy  Vas 
soon  dispersed  by  the  pleasant  dreams  nat 
awaited  the  sealing  of  his  eyes  in  sleep,  bne 
long-protracted  vision  of  Rosalie  was  beforetiim 
the  whole  night,  smiling  as  only  Eosalie/ould 
smile,  and  conversing  as  only  Rosalie  /jould 
converse.  / 

The  next  morning  discovered  the  oldgentle- 
man  to  be  no  better.  He  complained  ofa  dull, 
lasting  pain  in  his  breast,  especially  in  th/regions 
of  the  heart :  but  as  he  ascribed  it  to  ie  cause 
above  stated,  he  was  determined  to  iave  no 
doctor,  convinced  that  time  would  cur  that  for 
nothing,  which  a  physician  would  ag/avate  for 
money. 

He  was  too  unwell  in  the  morning  tfwrite,  and 
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from  nine  until  one  Williams  was  compelled  to 
assume  the  position  of  an  amanuensis,  scribbling 
down  all  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  old  man, 
who,  with  a  cloth  still  around  his  head,  and  his 
feet  thrust  into  a  pair  of  slippers,  dictated  to  him 
amidst  an  occasional  groan  or  sudden  gasp  of 
anguish,  when  the  pain  in  his  chest  was  more 
than  usually  acute.  In  vain  Williams  implored 
him  to  desert  his  book  until  he  should  have 
grown  better  ;  the  old  fellow  with  the  persistency 
of  age,  and  the  ardour  of  a  literary  zealot,  adhered 
to  his  duty,  and  continued  dictating  whilst 
Williams  copied. 

Thus  the  morning  passed,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  young  man  sallied  forth  to  pick  up  as  he 
could  such  news  as  the  cafe,  or  the  gossip,  could 
supply.  The  hunchback  was  not  in  the  estaminet 
when  he  entered,  nor  did  M.  Yilliers  make  his 
appearance  there  that  day  at  all ;  and  after  an 
unprofitably-spent  two  hours  Williams  returned 
home. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  at  seven  he  had 
promised  to  be  with  Rosalie. 

He  took  unusual  pains  to  decorate  himself 
previous  to  his  departure,  though  had  he  been 
asked  wh}^,  the  possibility  is  he  would  not  have 
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been  able  to  say;  since  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  confessed  to  any  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  friendship  for  Rosalie, — and  a  friendship 
not  such  as  would  have  compelled  him  into  any 
unusual  elaborateness  of  dress  or  appearance. 
Not  that  the  poor  fellow,  however,  had  much  to 
dress  in.  Six  francs  ten  sous  a  week,  and  of 
which  the  first  payment  had  not  yet  fallen  due,  it 
must  be  confessed  was  a  sum  that  by  no  means 
favoured  the  supposition  of  an  extensive  ward- 
robe. But  happily  for  Williams,  nature  had  pro- 
vided him  with  that  which  unfortunately  no  tailor 
has  yet  attained  the  skill  to  supply :  I  mean,  a 
well-shaped  person  and  a  handsome  face;  two 
gifts  of  which  the  advantages  are,  that  whilst  they 
can  gain  nothing  from  the  tailors,  the  tailors  gain 
almost  everything  from  them. 

"  Are  you  going  out?"  asked  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  reclining  upon  his  little  sofa. 

"Yes;  and  I  hope  to  find  you  better  when  I 
return." 

"  Thanks  :  I  feel  somewhat  better  this  evening. 
I  am  anxious  to  get  that  chapter,  which  we  com- 
menced this  morning,  finished  before  to-morrow. 
If  I  am  well  enough  I  shall  go  on  with  it." 

"Let  me  implore  you  to  rest  a  little.     Such 
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application  can  benefit  nobody.  You  are  injur- 
ing your  health  by  it,  and  I  daresay  doing  no 
good  to  the  book.  For  who  can  write  well  in 
pain  ?" 

*'  Ay,  but  my  boy,  I  am  old.  I  have  a  task  to 
accompHsh,  and  it  must  be  performed  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle  of  pain,  of  sickness,  of  sorrow. 
Supposing  I  should  die — it  is  likely, — what  then 
becomes  of  all  my  past  labours  ?  That  unfinished 
work  would  be  valueless,  and  that  future  before 
me,  more  cherished  than  my  present,  would  be 
blank — dark!" 

He  spoke  with  emotion,  and  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  heart  as  he  concluded. 

A  singular  spectacle  was  this  of  an  old  man, 
racked  with  pain,  brought  by  age  to  the  fair  ex- 
tremity of  life,  yet  thirsting  for  that  future  and 
earthly  immortality  which  is  chided  in  the  young 
as  weak,  which  is  reproved  in  the  old  as  wicked. 
He  had  been  years  occupied  in  the  work  upon 
which  he  reposed  his  hope  of  a  glory  in  the  future 
to  which  he  well  knew  he  would  be  insensible. 
Night  after  night  had  this  lonely  old  man  bent 
over  those  precious  sheets,  his  pale  and  anxious 
features  illumined  by  the  glare  of  a  taper,  medi- 
tating, absorbed  in  his  task,  forgetful  of  all  but 
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the  mazes  of  that  labyrinth  of  thought  in  which 
he,  self- doomed,  was  wandering.  How  vague 
the  incitement !  —  how  wild,  how  fantastic  the 
hope  !  What  to  him  could  be  the  future,  bearing 
in  its  vast,  impalpable  profound  the  sublime  pro- 
mises of  a  higher  civilization,  of  a  nobler  range 
of  thought,  of  a  grander  sphere  of  action,  of  a 
loftier  standard  of  excellence — to  him,  this  frac- 
tion compared  to  an  aggregate — this  atom  com- 
pared with  a  universe  !  What  to  him  could  be 
this  future,  beneath  whose  greatnesses  he  should 
be  less  than  the  weed  that  owns  vitality — less 
than  the  insect  unapparent  to  him  in  life  ! 

But  the  manuscript  was  to  be  completed,  and 
the  old  man  was  determined  to  take  no  heed  of 
himself  until  it  should  be  done. 

"  Fear  not,  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed  to  Williams, 
who  stood  lingeringly  at  the  door,  regarding  him 
with  an  anxious  expression,  "  my  prayer  has  been 
that  I  may  live  to  finish  this  work.  I  believe 
it  will  be  granted.  Farewell ;  have  no  fear 
for  me." 

The  young  man  went  down-stairs  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  Had  he  not  promised  Rosalie  to 
spend  the  evening  with  her  he  would  have  re- 
mained at  home  with  his   aged  companion;  for 
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from  kindness  on  the  one  side,  and  a  natural!}- 
affectionate  disposition  on  the  other,  there  had 
grown  up  in  the  young  man's  heart  a  love  for  the 
old,  and  in  the  old  a  tenderness  for  the  young. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   MISER   AND    A    DEATH. 

Thoughtfully  the  young  man  had  left  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Bjown,  and  thoughtfully  he 
made  his  way  along  the  streets  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rue  Colville.  As  he  approached  his 
destination,  however,  he  felt  his  heart  grow 
lighter  within  him :  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of 
being  once  again  by  the  side  of  Rosalie,  and  of 
shaking  by  the  hand  a  man  who  had  known  him 
such  a  long  time  ago,  conspired  to  dissipate  or 
subdue  the  growing  depression  of  his  feelings  ; 
and  by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  No.  13  he  felt 
comparatively  gaj^  and  light-hearted. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before  his  summons 
was  answered;  then  there  came  the  shuffling  of 
feet,  of  aged  feet,  along  the  passage,  the  creaking 
of  some  rusty  bolts  thrust  back,  and  the  door  was 
cautiouslj'-  opened.  From  the  fact  of  its  being 
dark   inside   as  well   as   out,  Williams,  for  the 
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moment,  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  sex  of  the 
person  who  stood  in  the  doorway.  But  his 
doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  the  person 
opening  its  mouth,  and  emitting  therefrom 
accents  of  an  unequivocally  masculine  kind. 

"  Who's  this  ?  "  asked  the  man's  voice. 

"  Is  M.  Gautier  in  ?  "  inquired  Williams. 

"  I  am  M.  Gautier  ;  who  are  you  ?  " 

Williams  tried  hard  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
man's  face,  but  the  effort  was  useless,  the  light 
from  a  lamp  some  few  feet  dowTi  the  street  being 
such  as  to  render  the  features  visible  as  the  sun 
is  visible  in  a  London  fog,  or  the  moon  in  a  very 
hazy  night.  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  re-demanded  the 
man's  voice  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Frederick  Williams,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Frederick  Williams !  aha !  come  in  !  come 
in  !  "  cried  the  man's  voice  in  an  altered  accent; 
"  my  daughter  Rosalie  told  me  we  were  to  expect 
you.  Aha  !  why  didn't  you  give  me  your  name 
before  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  M.  Gautier,''  said 
Williams,  passing  into  the  hall,  and  standing 
there  whilst  the  man  bolted  the  door,  "  I  wasn't 
quite  sure  who  you  were  !  " 

"  Aha ! "   evidently  a  favourite   ejaculation   of 
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M.  Gautier's,  Williams  could  see  at  once,  and  one 
that  he  pronounced  shrill}',  and  with  great  ra- 
pidity; "  Aha  !  well,  Mr.  Frederick,  don't  let's  be 
standing  talking  in  the  darkness — there's  plenty 
of  light  inside — plenty  of  light !  This  way." 
And  groping  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounds  of  M.  Gautier's  footsteps,  Williams 
stumbled  against  the  lowest  stair  of  a  flight, 
up  which  he  laboriously  and  really  painfully 
ascended. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  landing,  M.  Gautier 
pushed  a  door  open,  whence  issued  a  stream  of 
light,  enabling  Williams  to  follow  his  owl-like 
host  into  a  little  apartment  lighted  by  two  tallow 
candles,  the  smell  of  which  was  appreciable  some 
time  before  the  cause  itself  was  seen. 

Kosalie,  who  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  near  a 
little  fire,  rose  on  their  entrance  and  shook  hands 
with  Williams. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  you  have  found  it 
rather  troublesome  to  mount  upstairs  without  a 
light.  I  begged  papa  to  take  one  of  these 
candles  down,  but  he  wouldn^t." 

"Tut,  tut!  certainly  not.  What  for?"  ex- 
claimed M.  Gautier;  "and  I'll  tell  you  why  T 
didn't — but  first  of  all  let's  have  a  look  at  you, 
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Mr.  Freddy !  aha  !  You  don't  remember  me,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  I  remember  your  kindness  to  me,  M.  Gautier, 
perfectly  well ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  recall 
your  face." 

"  Wonderful,  wonderful !  True,  aha  !  all  true  ! 
When  I  saw  you  last,"  said  M.  Gautier,  "you 
were  that  height :  "  and  as  Rosalie  had  done,  he 
stooped  and  held  his  hand  a  little  distance  from 
the  ground.  "  Now  look  at  you !  "  he  continued, 
"  ay,  and  look  at  me  !  " 

There  was  really  something  to  look  at  in  M. 
Gautier:  for  a  more  singular  face  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  have  met  with.  His  hair, 
which  had  been  white  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  he  had  suffered  to  grow  as  long  as  it 
would;  the  result  was  it  trailed  some  distance 
down  his  back,  and  lay  in  white  folds  upon  his 
shoulders.  This  made  him  look  older  than  he 
was ;  though  the  wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  and  on 
the  forehead,  the  sunken  cheeks,  the  protruding 
under-jaw,  the  generally  withered  aspect  of  the 
nether  man — his  thin  and  bent  legs  being  en- 
cased in  tight  brown  stockings  and  knee-breeches 
made  of  some  coarse  stuff;  sufficiently  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  his  being  young.     He  had  shaved  his 
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moustaclie,  which  lent  his  face  a  long,  conical 
appearance.  His  ej^ehrows  were  white,  contrast- 
ing forcibly  with  the  black,  glittering,  shrewd 
ejes  the}^  sheltered,  and  his  forehead  was  thin, 
and  receding,  narrowing  as  it  reached  the  top, 
and  disappearing  in  a  cloud  of  white  hair.  His 
age  appeared  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  years ;  but 
his  singular  appearance,  united  to  the  thin,  worn 
lines  about  the  face,  expressive  alike  of  care,  of 
meanness,  of  cunning,  perhaps  of  villany,  gave 
him  all  the  age  of  seventy  or  more. 

This  change  in  the  man  will  appear  more 
striking  to  the  reader  than  it  did  to  Williams, 
whose  recollection  of  him  was  vague  and  un- 
certain. What  really  surprised  him  most  was 
the  strange  appearance  presented  by  the  apart- 
ment into  which  he  had  been  ushered.  In  a 
word,  it  was  the  abode  of  a  miser.  Everything 
was  scanty,  thin,  and  threadbare.  Nothing  was 
complete.  There  was  not  an  article  in  the 
room  that  did  not  want  either  replacing  or 
repairing.  It  was  Poverty  allied  to  Parsimony : 
Want  united  to  Meanness  ! 

The  paper  was  greasy,  stained,  and  torn.  The 
ancient  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  was  cracked 
and  scarred.     The  little  French  clock  had  lost 
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its  hand  and  its  pendulum.  The  red  table-cloth 
was  inky,  oily,  and  full  of  holes.  The  carpet 
seemed  thrice  the  age  of  the  owner,  and  in  place 
of  a  bell-rope,  there  was  suspended  by  the  side  of 
the  chimney-piece  a  piece  of  string,  of  which  the 
only  use  seemed  to  cut  the  fingers  of  those 
venturesome  enough  to  employ  it. 

But  Williams  did  not  dare  to  look  about  him. 
He  felt,  for  he  had  observed,  the  eyes  of  Rosalie 
to  be  on  him  with  a  sad,  almost  imploring  ex- 
pression :  watching  him  with  a  sensitiveness 
which  the  least  perceptible  token  of  contempt  or 
ridicule  would  have  bruised  and  wounded. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Freddy,"  said  M.  Gautier,  looking 
about  him  for  a  seat,  "  my  girl  thinks  it  strange 
that  I  should  have  opened  the  door  to  you  with- 
out taking  a  light  with  me.  But  I  just  want  to 
show  you  the  danger  if  I  had.  Supposing  you 
had  been  a  thief — I  say,  supposing !  You  smile ; 
don't  you  think  it  possible  ?  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  this  Paris  of  ours  swarms  with  cut-throats 
and  villains  of  the  most  terrible  kind.  Well,  now, 
how  was  I  to  know  that  you  weren't  a  cut- 
throat? Aha!  you  see,  I  take  no  light,  but 
quietly  unbolt  the  door,  peep  out,  and  if  you  had 
been  a  thief,  why,  you  wouldn't  have  seen  me. 

F  2 
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I  could  have  shrieked  for  help  whilst  you  were 
groping  about  the  passage.  Now,  if  I  had  held  a 
light  in  my  hand,  you'd  have  found  me  out  at 
once.  Then,  again,  look  at  the  waste  of  taking  a 
candle  to  the  door.  Aha !  my  daughter  forgot 
that !  Look,  she  smiles ;  perhaps  she  thinks  we 
are  rich." 

Rosalie  was  smiling ;  but  it  was  a  smile  with- 
out mirth.  Williams  sighed  to  see  a  smile  so 
sad,  so  bitter ;  expressive  of  such  a  sense  of  degra- 
dation on  the  mouth  of  so  young  a  girl. 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  fatigued  after  your  walk 
last  night,"  he  said  to  her,  in  a  low  voice. 

But  low  as  it  was  the  old  man  had  bent  forward 
at  the  first  sound,  eagerly  listened,  and  had  heard. 
"  You  weren't  tired  when  you  came  in,  were 
you  ?  "  asked  he. 

Williams  looked  up  with  surprise.  ''  Cer- 
tainly," he  thought,  "  this  old  fellow  has  marvel- 
lous ears." 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  answered  Rosalie.  Then, 
turning  to  Williams,  she  begged  him  to  excuse 
her  for  a  moment,  and  rose  from  her  chair. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  Rosalie  ?  "  cried  M. 
Gautier,  also  getting  up  from  his  chair,  and  turn- 
ing his  face,  with  an  anxious  look,  towards  her. 
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She  blushed  and  hesitated,  and  was  about 
leaving  the  room  without  reply,  when  again 
he  shrilly  cried  out,  "  Where  are  you  going 
to?" 

She  came  back  to  the  side  of  her  father,  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  old  gentle- 
man shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  answered, 
"  But,  perhaps  he  doesn't  want  any." 

She  blushed  almost  scarlet,  and  laid  her  finger 
significantly  upon  her  mouth ;  but  M.  Gautier 
seemed  to  ignore  the  silent  but  expressive  intima- 
tion, by  continuing  aloud,  "  At  all  events,  you 
had  better  ask  him." 

"Williams  knew  well  he  was  the  person  referred 
to,  indeed  the  subject  of  this  little  pantomime; 
but  he  looked  another  way,  feigning  to  be  in- 
tensely absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  time- 
stained  print  that  was  suspended  against  the  wall 
by  the  door. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  M.  Gautier,  *'  wants  to 
make  us  some  tea ;  she  thinks  you  would  like 
some.  Now  I  never  drink  tea;  Rosalie  very 
seldom  touches  it.  But  then  that  needn't  prevent 
you  from  having  a  cup — if  you're  thirsty." 

Williams  glanced  at  Eosalie.  '  She  had  turned 
her  back  to  him,  evidently  to  conceal  her  face. 
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"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only  recently  had 
dinner,  and " 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Williams,  you  musn't  mind  what 
papa  says,"  cried  Rosalie,  suddenly  turning,  and 
disclosing  her  face,  crimson  with  confusion.  "  I 
alwa3's  have  tea  ;  papa  knows  it." 

"  Comment!''  quoth  M.  Gautier,  "  never  mind 
what  papa  says  !  What  do  you  take  your  papa  to 
be  ? — a  millionaire  ?  Ma  foil  I  do  believe 
you  do  !  What  would  be  the  use  of  making  tea  for 
people  who  don't  intend  drinking  it  ?  It  would 
be  a  waste !  Wicked — ay,  a  downright  piece  of 
wickedness  !     Aha !  " 

Eosalie  had  given  Williams  a  significant  nod 
over  her  father's  shoulder,  and  he  thought  the 
right  interpretation  was,  "  Well,  M.  Gautier, 
since  you  are  good  enough  to  offer  me  one,  I 
should  like  a  cup  of  tea."  He  was  not  mistaken, 
for  when  he  had  said  this,  Rosalie  nodded  again 
to  him,  this  time  with  a  smile. 

"  Alors!"  exclaimed  M.  Gautier,  bowing  low, 
and  extending  both  his  hands,  "  3'ou  shall ! 
C'est  une  autre  affaire  !  Rosalie,  my  dear,  go 
down  and  make  us  a  cup  of  tea.  Aha  !  but  don't 
you  think  I  was  right,  first  of  all  to  ascertain 
whether  you  wanted  it  before  Rosalie  made  it  ? 
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Voyojisf  we  are  poor,  Mr.  Williams,  very  poor 
We  are  humble,  and  we  detest  with  a  great  abhor- 
rence all  pretensions.  If  I  had  liked,  nothing 
need  have  been  said  to  you.  Rosalie  could  have 
gone  downstairs,  made  the  tea,  brought  it  up 
with  much  pomp,  and  so  impressed  you  with  an 
idea  of  wealth.  But  what  for  ?  We  are  poor, 
we  are  humble.  You  perceive  it ;  we  detest  fuss, 
and  waste.     Aha !" 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Williams,  almost 
smiling,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  this  singular  being : 
"  you  are  quite  right.  Prodigality  I  hold  as  a 
social  crime,  whereas  self-denial  is  a  great 
virtue." 

"  Bravo !  You  perfectly  express  my  sentiments. 
Excess  is  surely  a  terrible  wrong ;  and  what  is 
waste  but  excess  ?  and  excess,  but  prodi- 
gality?" 

"  Certainly.  And  so,  M.  Gautier,  I  hear  that 
you  have  left  your  old  profession  of  teaching  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  M.  Gautier,  moving  uneasily 
upon  his  chair,  "  I  have.' 

"  And  taken  up  one  of  a  totally  different  natm-e, 
M.  Gautier?" 

"  Yes,"  repeated  M.  Gautier,  still  shifting  him- 
self uneasily,  "  I  have." 
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*'  Well,  I  hope  it  pays  you  better  than  your 
pupils  used  to  ?  " 

M.  Gautier  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Look ! " 
he  exclaimed,  pointing,  with  his  shoulders  still 
up,  and  with  both  hands,  around  the  room,  "  let 
all  this  answer  j'ou." 

"  But  I  thought  the  business  of  money-lending 
was  singularly  remunerative  ?  " 

M.  Gautier  tried  to  throw  into  his  face  an  ex- 
pression of  innocence,  ill  disguising,  however,  the 
marked  cunning  that  was  exhibited  in  his  eyes. 
"  So  it  is,"  he  said,  "  providing  you  choose  to 
forget  that  there  are  attached  to  it  such  things  as 
bad  debts." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand  :  you  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  an  antidote  that  carries  with  it  its  own 
bane  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  And  besides,  sir,"  he  said,  lean- 
ing forward  and  speaking  in  a  kind  of  mysterious 
whisper,  *'  there  are  such  things  as  robbers  in 
the  world." 

"  True." 

"  I  don't  mean  public,  I  mean  private  robbers. 
Men  who  go  about  in  glazed  boots  and  coloured 
cravats,  and  hats  slightly  tipped  over  the  left 
or  right  eye.     Men   who   even   have  handles  to 
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their  names,  sometimes  comtes,  sometimes  vi- 
comtes,  and  sometimes/'  he  added  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "  dukes  !  " 

"  I  perfectly  comprehend  you.  And  so  these 
are  the  men  you  sujffer  from  ?  " 

M.  Gautier  winked.  "  Those  are  the  robbers  !" 
he  said.  "  You  can  defend  yourself  from  a  high- 
wayman, or  a  pickpocket,  or  any  public  robber — 
at  least,  you  are  so  far  prepared  for  them,  that  if 
they  attack  you,  you  are  not  astounded.  But 
what  are  you  to  do  against  a  fellow  who  speaks 
excellent  French  or  English,  who  refers  you  to 
a  noble  mansion  for  a  guarantee  of  respectability, 
who  calls  himself,  and  legitimately  too,  the  Due 
de  this,  or  the  Marquis  de  that,  or  the  Vicomte 
de  something  else  ?  Hang  it !  you'd  fancy  there 
would  be  honour  there,  at  least.  But  no.  It's 
quite  the  reverse :  quite.  Those  men  are  the 
greatest  scoundrels  in  the  universe  !  Look  you — 
take  my  advice :  never  have  any  dealings  with 
a  man  of  what  they  call  family.  A  long  pedigree 
and  a  short  conscience  always  go  together. 
Eather  trust  a  ploughman  —  his  bread  and 
cheese  smack  of  honesty ;  but  don't  touch  those 
things  called  noblemen."  And  with  another 
wink,  M.  Gautier  pursed  up  his  mouth  and  held 
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his  breath — perhaps  in  admiration  of  his  own 
oratory. 

At  this  moment  Eosalie  entered  with  the  tea- 
tray.  WiUiams  darted  forward  to  take  it  from 
her ;  but  M.  Gautier  held  him  back.  "  She 
understands  it ! "  he  cried,  "  for  mercy's  sake 
don't  you  touch  it.  Ah,  what  a  crash  if  you 
should  let  it  fall."  And,  as  if  the  crash  had 
already  taken  place,  he  held  up  his  hands  and 
shuddered. 

Rosalie's  face  was  flushed  with  the  exertion  of 
mounting  the  stairs.  She  looked  sweetly  pretty 
as  she  stood  b}^  the  little  old  table,  endeavouring 
to  make  it  appear  respectable  by  ranging  the 
cups  and  saucers  methodicall}^  about  it.  The 
poor  girl  was  evidently  in  a  great  state  of  mental 
distress,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
occasional  glance  she  darted  at  her  irritating 
father,  contained  not  sometimes  more  anger  than 
reproach,  and  contempt  than  pity. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  uneasiness  to  which, 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  position,  he  was  subjected, 
Williams  felt  decidedly  happy  ;  wh}",  however,  he 
could  not  exactly  tell;  but  he  fancied  that 
Rosalie  had  sometliing  to  do  with  it.  Had  it 
not  been  for  her  most  visible  embarrassment,  he 
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would  have  unquestionably  treated  the  conduct 
of  old  Gautier  as  an  excellent  joke  :  laughed 
heartily  at  an  eccentricity  that  injured  no  one 
but  the  possessor,  and  perhaps,  with  the  spirits 
of  a  young  man,  have  improved  the  "  lark  "  by 
aggravating  into  torture  the  doubts  and  terrors 
of  this  singular  miser.  Once  he  was  about  to 
make  a  demand  that  he  felt  certain  would  have 
frightened  old  Gautier  into  hysterics :  but  he 
suddenly  encountered  the  quiet  eye  of  Bosalie, 
and  his  heart  smote  him  for  even  conceiving  such 
a  design  in  her  presence. 

"  AVhat  light  did  you  burn  downstairs,  Ro- 
salie ?  "  asked  M.  Gautier,  peering  at  her  under 
his  white  and  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"  Oh,  papa,  it  doesn't  matter  now.  Do  you 
take  milk,  Mr.  Williams  ?  "  she  asked. 

'•  If  you  please." 

M.  Gautier  sighed. 

"  And  sugar  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  take  everything."  Williams 
had  heard  the  sigh  and  could  not  resist  this 
little  stroke. 

M.  Gautier  heard  and  despaired.  *'Let  me 
see,"  he  thought  to  himself:  "two  sous  at  least 
for  the  milk ;  three  centimes  for  the  tea ;  three 
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lumps  of  sugar  three  centimes  more  :  they're 
small  lumps,  that's  a  comfort !  What  did  I 
say  ?  Milk  ten  centimes,  sugar  three,  tea  three. 
Sixteen  centimes — three  sous  and  a  centime — 
ah,  del !  and  for  what  ?  " 

Eosalie  knew  his  thoughts  well.  Had  she 
known  Williams'  equally  well,  the  chances  are 
she  might  not  have  felt  so  uneasy.  But  I  doubt 
if  she  could  have  laughed  with  him.  She  loved 
her  father,  this  girl,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  He 
had  been  a  good  father  in  days  gone  bj^  to  her, 
and  she  could  not  forget  it.  Now  he  was  grown 
old,  and  infirm,  and  foolish,  he  was  not  to  be 
despised.  Once  she  was  infirm  and  foolish,  and 
he  had  cherished  her !  What  is  old  age  but 
infancy  ?  what  is  infancy  but  old  age  ?  they  are 
the  meeting  extremes — with  this  difference :  one 
is  to  be  cherished,  the  other  to  be  loved.  We 
adore  the  infant  :  we  revere  the  old  man. 
As  she  would  not  despise  her  father,  she  did  not 
laugh  at  him :  sometimes  she  was  angry,  but 
more  often  was  she  pitying. 

The  evening  wore  away :  and  by-and-by  M. 
Gautier  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  Then  the 
two  young  people  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
chatted  to   their  hearts'  content,  discussing   all 
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manner  of  things  ;  and  presently  getting  upon  the 
subject  of  M.  Gautier  and  his  meanness,  when, 
after  a  brief  conversation,  Rosalie  found  that 
Mr.  Freddy  after  all  did  not  consider  her  father 
with  such  contempt  as  she  imagined.  Indeed, 
she  found  his  feelings  to  be  of  a  nature  totally 
opposite  to  contempt:  far  more  akin  to  hers, 
which  were,  as  I  have  said,  pity.  Her  delight  at 
this  discovery  was  unbounded:  and  Williams, 
who  could  not  account  for  her  sudden  smiles, 
ransacked  his  memory  to  see  if  he  had  said 
anything  likely  to  have  produced  such  an 
effect. 

As  I  have  a  great,  and  I  believe  not  an  un- 
reasonable, objection  to  chronicle  love  conver- 
sations, they  all  partaking  of  the  same  nature, 
and  the  dialogue  of  two  lovers  being  quite 
sufficiently  delineated  if  it  be  submitted  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  suppose  or  to 
conceive,  I  will  pass  over  the  conversation  that 
ensued  between  these  two  young  people,  making 
it  my  plea  by  briefly  saying  that  it  approached 
near  enough  to  the  level  of  all  love-discussions 
to  warrant  my  neglecting  to  insert  it  in  these 
pages,  as  being  useless  to  all  except  those  it 
immediately  concerned. 
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M.  Gautier  was  awakened  from  his  slumbers 
by  Williams  rising  to  bid  adieu. 

"  Can  you  see  your  way  down  without  a 
light  ?  "  said  he. 

*'  Oh,  I  think  so,"  said  AVilliams  ;  "  at  any  rate, 
if  you'll  kindly  stand  on  the  landing  and  show  a 
light  down  so,  I  shall  see." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  said  M.  Gautier,  "  because 
I've  got  to  bolt  the  door  after  you.^' 

"  But  won't  3^ou  want  a  light  to  see  how  to  do 
that  yourself?  "  asked  Williams. 

"  No,"  said  M.  Gautier ;  "1  am  used  to  the 
bolts  in  the  dark:  I  can  manage  them  better 
without  a  light." 

"  Oh,  papa,  take  a  light!  "  cried  Rosalie. 

"  But  suppose  there  should  be  a  thief  in  the 
street,  he  could  see  right  down  the  hall,'*  said  M. 
Gautier.     "  You  forget  that/' 

After  some  further  discussion,  he  was  at  last 
induced  to  take  a  candle  down  with  him  to  show 
his  guest  out:  and  bidding  good-bye  first  to 
Rosalie  upstairs,  and  then  to  the  trembling  old 
father  down,  Williams  got  into  the  street  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 

Before  leaving  the  Rue  Colville,  however,  he 
looked  up  at  a  house  opposite,  and  perceived  the 
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shadow  of  a  man  delineated  against  the  window- 
blind  on  the  second  story.  "  That's  where  the 
hunchback  lives,"  he  thought ;  "I  wonder  if  that's 
his  shadow."  He  stared,  but  it  was  too  indis- 
tinct to  remark  the  projection  of  a  hump  from 
the  shadow,  if  hump  there  were. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Rue  Vincennes,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  bedroom,  which  was  on  the  storey 
above  Mr.  Brown^s,  without  thinking  of  looking 
in  on  that  gentleman  on  his  way  up,  perhaps  for 
fear  of  disturbing  him,  perhaps  because  his 
thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  with  other 
matters. 

It  was  only  ten  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Brown  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  habit  of  not  going  to  bed  until 
two,  sometimes  three,  in  the  morning.  For  him- 
self, however,  he  felt  sleepy.  He  had  taken  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  that  day,  and  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  be  employed  by  the  old  gentleman 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  copying.  Nevertheless, 
anxiety  to  know  how  the  old  man  was,  compelled 
him  at  last  back  again  into  the  coat  of  which  he 
had  proceeded  to  divest  himself;  and,  finally, 
opening  the  door,  he  took  a  candle  in  his  hand 
and  went  downstairs, 

On   entering  the   old    gentleman's    room,   he 
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observed  him  seated  at  the  table,  bent  in  the 
attitude  of  writing.  There  was  a  candle  by  his 
side,  still  alight,  but  burnt  low  in  the  socket ;  so 
much  so  that  Williams  wondered  Mr.  Brown  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  it  so  as  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  smell  that  would  necessarily 
follow  its  self-extinction. 

He   had   removed  the  cloth  from  his   head — 
apparently  in  a  hurry,  for  it  lay  some  distance 
from  him  in  a  heap,  as  if  flung  there.     As  his 
back   was   towards  Williams,  the   face   was   not 
visible ;  but  it  rather  surprised  the  young  man 
that  the  noise  of  his  entrance  did  not  cause  the 
writer  to  look  up.     Concluding  that  he  was  too 
absorbed    in    thought     (he    was    evidently    not 
writing)  to  hear  anything,  Williams  approached 
on  tiptoe,  and  peered  over  his   shoulder.     The 
old  gentleman's  left  hand  reposed  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  whilst  his  right  grasped  a  pen,  the 
point  of  which  had  paused  in  the    act  of  con 
eluding  a  word.    Beneath  this  paper  lay  the  cher 
ished  manuscript  upon  which  the  writer  had  evi 
dently  been  busily  engaged  before  some  thoughts 
which    he    was    apparently    tracing    now,    had 
called  him  away  from  it.     So  completely  natural 
so  full  of  life,  was  the  attitude  of  the  old  man 
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that  his  perfect  stillness,  so  long  protracted, 
amazed,  and  presently  began  to  alarm,  Williams. 
Still  hesitating  to  disturb  him,  for  he  knew  how 
the  least  movement  will  interrupt  or  mar  the 
delicate  organisation  of  a  train  of  thought,  he 
stole  softl}'  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and,  bending  down,  looked  up  into  the  old  man's 
face. 

The  eyes  were  fixed  and  staring  ;  there  was  an 
expression  of  keen  agony  upon  the  face ;  the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  brows  were  contracted, 
and  knottily  developed  with  appalling  accuracy 
through  the  skin ;  the  under  jaw  had  fallen,  and 
the  open  mouth  lent  an  appearance  to  the  face  as 
if  the  old  man  was  in  the  act  of  raising  a  loud 
shout. 

With  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  Williams  re- 
turned to  the  side  of  his  motionless  companion, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  lightly  shook  him. 
Terrified  by  the  non-resistance,  by  the  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  limb  that  he  had  grasped,  he 
again  shook  him — more  violently  than  he  in- 
tended, for  the  old  man,  swaying  himself  to  and 
fro  with  a  dead  motion  to  the  movements  of 
Williams,  suddenly  seemed  to  lose  his  balance, 
and  rolled  sideways  on  the  floor,  still  retaining 
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the  attitude  of  a  seated  man,  his  legs  bent,  his 
arms  out  as  if  writing,  his  form  inclined  forward, 
and  his  whole  body  set  with  the  rigidity  of  a 
corj^se. 

For  a  moment  AVilliams  was  too  terrified  to 
act;  but  his  i^resence  of  mind  suddenly  returning, 
he  rushed  to  the  bell  and  pulled  it  violently; 
then  darting  to  the  side  of  the  old  man,  raised 
and  carried  him  to  the  sofa.  The  most  appalling 
spectacle  was  the  fixed  attitude  of  the  body.  In 
vain  he  attempted  to  press  the  legs  down  straight, 
to  smooth  the  arm  by  its  side ;  they  resisted  his 
endeavours,  as  if  the  old  man  were  determined 
to  maintain  in  death  his  favourite  attitude  when 
on  earth — the  attitude  of  a  man  writing. 

The  loud  summons  soon  brought  M.  Mascot 
to  the  room,  followed  by  his  wife,  whom  curiositj'^ 
and  fright  had  compelled  to  pursue  the  footsteps 
of  her  husband.  On  seeing  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  old  man  on  the  sofa,  apparently  in  con- 
vulsions, the  Frenchman  rushed  to  the  side  of 
Williams,  who  was  bending  over  the  body,  and 
implored  him  to  say  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Run  for  a  doctor — quick  !  "  cried  Williams. 
"  Mr.  Brown  is  either  dying  or  dead.  Quick — 
pray ! " 
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*'  J'irai,  Adolphe  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  Mas- 
cot, and  instantly  left  the  room. 

*'  Ah,  he  is  dead  !  "  cried  M.  Mascot. 

"  He  may  not  be,"  answered  Williams  ;  *'  per- 
haps this  is  a  lethargy — a  swoon — a  fit ;  a  thou- 
sand things — not  death." 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  Look 
at  the  face,"  he  said  ;  "  only  dead  men  wear  such 
an  expression." 

"  I  will  pour  some  brandy  down  his  throat — it 
may  revive  him." 

"  He'll  wake  no  more,"  answered  M.  Mascot ; 
"  au  moins,  on  this  side  the  grave,"  he  added,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  Catholic.  "  How  did  monsieur 
discover  his  friend  ?  " 

Williams  briefly  told  him,  and  when  his  account 
was  concluded,  M.  Mascot  cried,  "  Ah,  voild  M. 
le  Medecin  !  " 

At  the  same  moment  sounds  of  footsteps  were 
heard  outside,  and  the  doctor  entered,  accom- 
panied by  Madame  Mascot.  He  looked  at  the 
body  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
approaching  it  placed  his  hand  upon  its  fore- 
head, and  next  upon  its  wrist.  Then  turning 
to  Williams,  he  said,  "  Your  friend  is  dead, 
sir." 

0  2 
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Williams  bowed  his  head  with  a  gesture  full  of 
sorrow. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  M.  Mascot.  "  The  ex- 
pression on  his  face  is  that  of  a  dead  man." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  and  the  expres- 
sion of  a  man  who  has  died  of  apoplexy." 

Williams  told  him  that  the  deceased  had  for 
some  time  complained  of  a  pain  about  the 
heart. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  will  go  and  send  a  Soeur  de  Charite 
here,  to  watch  by  the  body.  To-morrow  we  will 
hold  a  post-mortem  examination.  Meanwhile,  mes- 
sieurs, bon  son  ;  madame,  a  vousT  And  tapping 
his  snuff-box  and  bowing  with  much  politeness  all 
around,  the  doctor  left  the  room. 

Had  the  corpse  worn  better  clothes,  its  friend  a 
wealthier  aspect,  or  the  room  a  more  handsome 
appearance,  the  chances  are  the  doctor's  departure 
might  not  have  been  so  abrupt. 

Before  leaving  the  room  of  death,  AVilliams 
cast  his  eyes  around,  with  a  view  of  collecting  the 
poor  old  man's  papers,  so  as  to  secrete  them  from 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  or  the  stranger.  Some 
connection  or  relation  the  old  man  might  have  to 
whom  the  fruits  of  his  incessant  toil,  as  rendered 
apparent   in  the   manuscripts,  &c.,  piled   up   in 
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drawers,  or  open  on  the  table,  might  be  useful. 
He  approached  the  chair  upon  which  the  dead 
man  had  so  lately  been  seated,  and  noticed  upon 
it  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  took  up  and  read. 
It  was  the  paper  upon  which  Mr.  Brown  had  been 
employed  writing,  and  it  was  already  more  than 
two-thirds  occupied.  Perceiving  his  own  name 
standing  at  the  head,  Williams  trimmed  the  light 
that  had  been  left  by  M.  Mascot,  and  seating  him- 
self by  it  proceeded  to  read.  It  was  short,  for 
the  old  man  wrote  a  large,  rambling  hand :  and 
this  is  what  it  said, — 

"  My  DEAR  Williams, 

"  One  of  those  strange  presentiments  which,  like 
voices  from  the  future,  sometimes  speak  to  the 
heart  of  man,  is  upon  me.  Its  nature  I  cannot 
define,  but  its  presence  I  can  feel.  This  I  frankly 
confess  to  you,  and  let  the  confession  rather  attest 
my  candour  than  my  weakness,  for  what  man 
willingly  owais  that  he  is  superstitious  ? 

"  If  I  should  die — I  will  be  plain  and  short  with 
you — this  is  what  I  wdsh  you  to  do  with  me. 
Bury  me  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere-la-Chaise,  and 
have  erected  over  me  a  simple  stone,  with  these 
words : — 
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"  '  JOHANNIS  BROWN, 

Obiit 

Anno  Domini  

An.  Mta,t.  Suse  

"  *  I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to 
the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet 
favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
all.— ^ccZ.  ix.  11,' 

"  You  must  fill  up  the  dates.  I  will  not  weary 
you  by  informing  you  of  my  meaning  in  this  pas- 
sage from  the  preacher.  It  will  be  intelligible  to 
my  spirit  who  shall  perhaps  stand  by  and  mourn- 
fully read  it. 

"  I  have  no  relations — no  friends.  I  therefore 
leave  you  all  that  I  cannot  take  with  me.  If  I 
die  before  my  MS.  is  completed,  burn  it,  and  in 
its  ashes  you  will  perhaps  discern  the  hopes  of  a 
man  "  (here  there  were  some  blots,  and  the  writing 
was  illegible)  .  .  .  .  "  out  of  what  I  leave  you.  My 
books  you  can  sell.  You  will  find  some  money  in 
my  desk.     My  heart  begins  to  th  .  .  ." 

Here  the  letter  had  ended,  and  with  it  the  life 
of  the  old  man.  The  Sceur  de  Charite^  in  her 
sombre  apparel,  entering,  Williams  betook  him- 
self to  his  bed-room  with  a  slow  and  sad  step. 
His  heart  was  full,  and  it  wanted  but  the  kindly 
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accent  of  sympathy  to  bring  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 
His  only  friend  had  gone  from  him  now.  What 
should  he  do  ?  The  Future  was  dark  before  him. 
It  is  true  the  presence  of  Rosalie  threw  around 
her  a  soft  and  tender  light,  but  all  else  was  bleak 
and  desolate.  There  was,  however,  one  hope ;  he 
would  write  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  upon  which 
his  deceased  friend  had  been  employed,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  his  death,  and  request  to  be  per- 
mitted to  supply  the  place  of  a  man  whom  in 
life  he  had  frequently  assisted,  and  whose  letters 
were  often  his  own  composition. 

This  letter  he  sat  down  and  wrote  at  once,  and 
when  concluded,  sallied  forth  and  put  it  in  the 
post.  Then  returning,  he  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  asking  God  to  grant  him  His  assist- 
ance, and  to  have  mercy  upon  the  soul  of  his  old 
friend  who  lay  dead  beneath  him,  he  slipped  into 
bed,  and  was  soon  asleep. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  following  day  was  occupied  by  the  young 
man  in  superintending  the  arrangements  of  his 
friend's  burial,  and  examining  into  his  private 
affairs.  What  Mr.  Brown's  salary  was  he  knew 
not ;  but  it  was  certain  that  he  had  had  no  inde- 
pendent income  of  his  own.  By  the  terms  of  his 
letter  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  designed  to 
choose  Williams  as  the  only  heir  for  whatever 
little  property  he  might  leave.  As  the  will  (if 
will  it  could  be  called)  w^as  informal,  Williams 
had  some  scruples  as  to  his  right  of  claiming  the 
effects  of  the  deceased,  and  therefore  thought  it 
advisable  to  consult  an  avoue  upon  the  subject. 
That  worthy  very  soon  eased  his  doubts  by  ob- 
serving that  as  Mr.  Brown  had  declared  that  he 
(Williams)  was  his  only  friend,  and  that  he 
had  no  relations  or  connections  living,  it  was 
as  plain  as  possible  that  Williams  was  fully  en- 
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titled  to  his  goods,  chattels,  and  so  forth ;  and 
strongly  urged  him  to  take  possession  of  them  at 
once,  ere  others  might  think  fit  to  appropriate 
them  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Brown  had  left  in  money  three  hundred 
francs,  in  notes,  which  were  screwed  up  in  an 
envelope  and  deposited,  as  he  had  said,  in  his 
desk.  Also,  a  small  money-box,  heavy  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  jjleasant,  but  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  only  coppers,  it 
being  a  habit  of  the  old  man  to  put  away  his  odd 
sous,  not  from  any  miserly  emotion,  but  simply 
because  he  used  to  say  to  himself,  "  Some  of 
these  days  I  ma}^  want  them ;  and,  changed  into 
francs,  they  will  at  all  events  provide  one  with 
bread  and  butter  in  an  emergency." 

At  a  rough  computation,  his  books,  his  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture,  his  money,  and  one  or  two 
other  things,  Williams  found  to  be  worth  about 
five  hundred  francs  ;  in  round  numbers,  twenty 
pounds  English.  Such  was  the  estate  of  a  Man 
of  Letters  !  From  this  a  fair  sum  was  to  be  de- 
ducted for  his  funeral  expenses,  and  for  his  rent, 
which  was  owing  for  the  fortnight,  and  of  which 
M.  Mascot  took  care  to  remind  Williams  at  the 
very  first  and  earliest  opportunity. 
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It  was  a  dull  clay  for  poor  Williams.  With 
death  within  and  uncertainty  without,  life  was  to 
him  very  full  of  gloom.  He  gazed  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw  the  sun  shining,  and  people 
walking  below,  talking  and  laughing,  or  whistling, 
or  singing,  and  he  thought  how  little  that  sun,  or 
those  people,  cared  for  the  silent  heart  that  lay 
waiting  to  be  enshrouded  in  its  bed  of  earth, 
without  an  eye  to  deplore  its  stillness,  without  a 
heart  to  mourn  its  departure,  but  one  ;  and  he, 
the  friend  only  of  a  few  days  ! 

There  was  a  soberness  in  the  fancy,  in  spite  of 
its  unreasonableness ;  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
almost  wish  to  be  in  the  dead  man's  place,  so 
calmly  he  lay,  so  peaceful  amidst  the  thunders  of 
the  warring  world  around,  so  careless  of  the  pre- 
sent, of  the  future  ;  and  of  the  past  so  mindless 
of  each  thought  that  might  occur  to  embitter  or 
to  gladden  his  soul.  Then  he  wondered  that  if  lie 
were  dead  what  eye  would  shed  a  tear  over  him  ? 
There  was  Kosalie — but  how  long  would  Rosalie 
remember  him  ?  It  was  strange  that  this  young 
man  never  thought  either  of  his  father  or  his 
mother.  True,  there  was  a  yearning  in  his  heart 
for  something  that  it  wanted ;  for  something  that 
it  knew  not,  yet  which  it  coveted.     But  a  true 
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friend — a  wife — might  have  satisfied  this  craving. 
To  him  the  words  father,  mother,  were  empty 
sounds.  He  had  introduced  them  in  his  writings ; 
he  had  heard  them  repeated  in  conversation ;  but 
then  he  had  also  written  and  heard  the  word 
"heaven;"  yet  not  less  vague  were  his  notions 
of  the  one  word  than  of  the  others.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  How,  even,  but  for  education, 
should  he  have  known  the  source,  the  origin  of 
his  being  ?  Nature  gave  him  the  yearning — but 
she  satisfied  it  not.  She  provided  him  with  an 
enigmatical  dream — but  she  lent  him  conjectures 
only  to  solve  it. 

The  imagination  of  the  young  man  might 
create  in  the  dim  past  the  phantoms  of  a  love  he 
was  doomed  not  to  know.  A  father,  a  mother, 
he  might  have  evoked  from  the  depths  of  fancy, 
and  reared  these  airy  shadows  in  his  heart  as 
things  to  wonder  at  and  to  adore.  But  the  faith 
that  prompts  the  human  mind  to  worship  those 
Invisibles  in  which  it  is  instructed  by  others,  was 
here  wanting.  He  knew  himself  to  be  the  creator 
of  those  phantoms  with  which  he  sought  to 
supply  the  sacred  cravings  of  his  heart;  and, 
mingled  with  the  gladness  of  the  love  conceived 
by  him,  came  the  trembling  and  tlie  doubt  at  the 
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unreality  of  his  own  conceptions.  The  hunger 
of  his  love  demanded  something  solid  ;  it  came 
not,  and  by  degress  he  ceased  to  think  or  to 
conjecture.  Sometimes  he  wondered ;  but  the 
anxiety  had  passed.  His  heart  still  yearned,  but 
the  yearning  had  settled  into  a  habit,  and  was  no 
longer  a  pain. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  he  arose  next 
morning  and  entered  his  little  sitting-room,  to 
see  if  there  were  a  letter  to  him  from  the  London 
editor.  But  he  was  disappointed,  and  mechani- 
cally he  performed  his  toilet,  wondering  whether 
any  reply  would  come,  and  when.  In  spite  of 
himself  he  discovered  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  the  answer  would  be  favourable.  This  dis- 
tressed him,  for  he  well  knew  that  should  it  be  in 
the  negative  his  disappointment  would  be  keen, 
almost  unbearable.  Yet  how  impotent  is  the  will 
to  combat  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  !  Vainly  he  sought  to  subdue,  to 
dissipate  this  secret  conviction  ;  it  possessed  him 
with  unconquerable  strength,  and  at  last  he  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  it.  "  Perhaps,"  he  thought, 
"  the  presentiment  may  prove  correct."  And  his 
cheek  flushed  at  the  bare  idea;  but  he  cursed 
himself  the  next  moment  for  his  folly.     "Poor 
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Mr.  Brown  thought  he  would  live  to  finish  his 
manuscript.  There  is  one  instance  of  the  value 
of  presentiments." 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  cofl&n-hearers  came  to 
fetch  away  the  last  of  the  old  man  ;  and  at  one 
the  funeral  was  over.  Sadly  Williams  returned 
home  ;  his  thoughts  full  of  the  poor  student,  and 
his  last  act  in  leaving  him  his  little  all.  His  eyes 
were  red  as  if  with  weeping.  Well,  he  was  an 
only  friend — and  he  had  buried  him  !  The  world 
seemed  almost  vacant  to  him  now;  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  alone.  And  this  is  always  the  result  of 
death  in  those  we  know.  Men  wither  and  fall 
away  around  us  every  day,  every  hour,  yet  we 
note  not  their  departure — though  they  perish  in 
thousands,  we  miss  them  not.  One  dies,  and  the 
world  is  suddenly  desolate — the  heavens  are  black 
— we  are  alone.  And  why  ?  because  that  one  was 
a  friend ! 

*'  II  y  a  une  lettre  pour  vous  en  haut,  monsieur" 
said  M.  Mascot,  who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"From  England?" 

"  Oui,  monsieur.'' 

In  three  bounds  Williams  had  gained  his 
apartment  and  stood  looking  at  the  letter.  M. 
Mascot  was   quite   right;    the   letter   was   from 
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England,  and,  moreover,  the  handwriting  was  the 
editor's,  well-known  by  reason  of  his  frequent 
communication  with  Mr.  Brown. 

It  was  a  supreme  moment  for  the  young  man  ; 
if  favourable,  it  promised  him  a  sufficient  com- 
petence, a  fair  position,  and  present  comfort.  If 
unfavourable,  want,  hardship,  perhaps  starvation, 
unless  he  could  devise  some  means  of  securing 
for  himself  an  occupation. 

He  tore  the  envelope  open  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  opening  the  enclosure,  read  as  follows : 

'' Fleet  Street,  &c. 

"  Sir, 

"  In  reply  to  your  communication,  I  regret  to 
have  to  inform  you  that  your  desire  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  our  staff  as  our  Paris  correspondent 
cannot  be  entertained.  I  thank  you  for  your 
intimation  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  whose 
loss  I  much  regret,  and  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  the  receipt  of  your  letter  compelled  the 
instant  dispatch  of  another  gentleman  to  supply 
his  place. 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  Samuel  ScROGaiNS." 
Here   was   a  vindication   of    the   truth   of    a 
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human  presentiment !  Oh,  bitter  mockery  !  that 
we  should  be  buoyed  high  up  by  hope,  only  to 
render  more  headlong  and  crushing  our  later 
fall ! 

The  letter  fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  bowed 
his  head  upon  his  breast.  The  disappointment 
of  the  poor  boy — he  was  but  a  boy  after  all ! — 
was  cruel.  Yet  he  had  had  no  right  to  expect 
anything  else.  In  the  arena  of  Literature  such 
a  blow  as  this  was  a  flea-bite.  He  might  have 
found  comfort  had  he  remembered  that  men  had 
grown  gi'ey  in  labours  which  had  been  spurned — 
calumniated — crushed, — rj,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the  aged,  trembling, 
weeping  toilers  themselves  !  The  ancient  fable 
of  the  two  fish  cast  upon  the  rock  is  good.  Had 
the  young  man  remembered  the  woe  of  others, 
his  own  disappointment  might  have  lost  more 
quickly  something  of  its  own  intensity. 

He  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  position 
he  had  at  first  assumed,  as  if  unable  to  raise  his 
head  and  meet  the  light  that  entered  through 
the  windows.  His  mind  was  chaotic  with  the 
tumult  of  many  passions.  But  rage  predomi- 
nated ;  for  this  is  the  emotion  that  dogs  the  heel 
of  ever}'  great  disappointment.     Eage  at  himself 
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for  cherishing  the  hope ;  rage  at  the  distant 
stranger  for  denying  it ;  rage  at  Fate  for  the 
position  he  now  occupied ;  rage  at  the  whole 
world  from  whom  he  had  met  with  but  such  little 
kindness,  and  that,  wrung  out  of  it  either  by  the 
helplessness  of  his  childhood,  the  amiability  of 
his  disposition,  or  the  zeal  of  his  industrj', — this 
was  the  passion  that  infused  its  poison  in  his 
heart — a  heart  yet  young  and  plastic  as  the  wax, 
to  be  moulded  by  every  circumstance  of  shifting 
fate — and  that  caused  him  at  last  to  leap  from 
his  chair,  to  smite  his  hand  heavily  upon  the 
table,  and  to  cr}^  aloud  with  an  oath,  "  I'll  do  it; 
it  is  my  only  hope — my  only  resource.  If  that 
fails  me,  then  let  me  seek  death  !  "  The  next 
moment  he  had  descended  the  stairs,  and  had 
passed  out  into  the  street. 

He  walked  along  gazing  earnestly  into  the 
shops  as  he  passed,  until  he  paused  before  a 
window  in  which  were  exposed  a  number  of 
books  for  sale.  Opening  the  door  he  walked  in, 
and  accosted  a  man  who  stood  reading  behind 
the  counter. 

"  Do  you  purchase  books  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  We  prefer  exchanging  them,  how- 
ever. 
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"No — I  don't  mean  exchange;  do  j'ou  give 
mone}^  that's  what  1  mean  ?" 

The  man  looked  angrily  at  this  irritated  young 
customer,  and   said, — 

"  Is  monsieur  certain  that  he  knows  what  he 
means  ?" 

"  That's  my  affair  ! "  retorted  Williams ;  "  you're 
an  impertinent  fellow — that's  something  else  that 
I  mean.     Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  Norn  d'lin  chien  ^"  muttered  the  man,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  entering  my  shop  to  insult  me  ? 
I'll  call  the  police  in  in  a  moment,  if  you  don't 
take  yourself  off." 

Williams  doubled  his  fist  and  glared  at  the 
man  with  dilated  nostrils  and  clenched  teeth. 
The  man  thought  that  he  was  going  to  attack 
him,  and  screwed  up  his  mouth  preparatory  to 
shrieking  "  help."  But  even  as  he  did  so, 
Williams  had  turned  his  back  upon  him  and  had 
left  the  shop. 

This  incident  furnished  that  bookseller  with 
cause  for  a  wreck's  maledictions  against  "  le 
caractere  brutal  de  messieurs  les  sacres  boule- 
dogues .' " 

Williams  continued  his  voyage  down  the  street, 
inspecting  the  shops  as  he  passed  until  he  stopped 
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before  and  entered  the  fellow  of  that  he  had  so 
recently  quitted.  This  time  he  was  determined 
to  subdue  his  bad-humour. 

The  same  questions  having  been  repeated  and 
answered,  Williams  said,  "  I  have  some  books  at 
home  which  I  am  anxious  to  dispose  of.  It  is 
not  far.  If  you  like  to  accompany  me  at  once, 
the  business  can  be  settled,  and  you  can  take 
your  purchase  away  with  you." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  man,  "  I  will  go  with 
3^ou  myself;"  and  leaving  his  shop  in  charge  of  an 
urchin,  he  proceeded  with  the  young  man  to  the 
Eue  Vincennes. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Williams,  pointing  to 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  which  had 
been  the  property  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  which 
were  ranged  upon  a  side  table  against  the  wall. 
"  Look  at  them,  and  name  me  what  3'ou  think  to 
be  their  value." 

The  bookseller  did  so,  taking  down  one  after 
the  other,  and  closely  inspecting  them.  "  They're 
all  very  dry,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  :  "  they 
are  not  what  I  call  customers'  books. 

*'  Perhaps  not ;  but  still  they  are  worth  soitie- 
thing." 

"  The  bindings  are  middling,"    said  the  man. 
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"  and  that's  about  the  best  part  of  them.  Well, 
I  will  give  monsieur  eighteen  francs  ! " 

"  Why,  that's  about  twelve  sous  a  piece  ! " 
exclaimed  Williams,  angrily. 

"  Well,  twenty  francs,  monsieur." 

"  No  :  a  sovereign  :  that's  twenty-five  francs, 
and  you  shall  have  them." 

"  Come,"  said  the  man,  soothingly,  who  per- 
ceived that  the  books  were  worth  three  times  the 
money,  "  we'll  split  the  difference  ;  shall  I  call  it 
twenty-two  francs,  fifty  centimes  ?  " 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then.  Give  me  the  money,  and 
take  your  books." 

The  man  handed  him  the  amount,  and  then 
tying  up  the  volumes  in  several  straps  which  he 
mysteriously  produced  out  of  various  pockets,  he 
slung  them  over  his  shoulder  and  departed, 
groaning  beneath  their  weight,  downstairs. 

Williams  went  to  a  drawer  and  took  out  the 
notes  which  Brown  had  bequeathed  him.  These 
he  spread  upon  the  table,  and  taking  out  all  the 
money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  laid  it  by  their 
side.  I  should  have  said  that  he  had  con- 
verted the  copper  contents  of  the  money-box 
into  silver :  and  found  the  whole  to  amount  to 
five  francs. 

H    2 
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"  Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a  half," 
he  said,  counting,  "  and  five,  and  six  and  a  half; 
total  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  francs.  One 
hundred  for  the  burial,  eighteen  for  the  rent, 
seven  for  myself, — that  leaves  me  two  hundred 
and  nine  francs.     Very  well ;  now  we  shall  see." 

He  placed  the  sum  he  had  last  mentioned  in 
his  pocket  and  redeposited  the  remainder  in  the 
drawer.  Then  he  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  consulted  a  clock  which  projected 
some  distance  down  the  street,  over  a  jeweller  s 
shop. 

"  It  is  a  quarter  to  seven,"  he  muttered ;  "  I 
will  wait  an  hour." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    HOUSE    IN    THE    RUE    ANTOINE    SARBOTIERE. 

I  HAVE  before  spoken  of  a  little  door  painted 
brown,  belonging  to  a  house  situated  in  the  Rue 
Antoine  Sarbotiere.  I  will  now  raise  the  latch, 
and,  with  the  reader's  permission,  venture  to 
conduct  him  in.  But,  first  of  all,  a  word  for 
the  locality. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
night  outside  was  dark ;  so  dark  indeed  as  to 
render  the  Rue  Antoine  Sarbotiere,  which  was 
one  of  the  worst  lighted  streets  in  Paris,  dismal 
and  almost  forbidding.  A  thoroughfare,  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  with  lamps  and  shops,  traversed 
it  at  its  foot,  thereby  making  it  by  the  contrast 
more  uninviting  and  unpleasant. 

In  the  daytime,  when  the  light  came  down 
from  without,  the  shutters  of  all  but  one  of  the 
houses — and  all  the  houses  were  private — were 
thrown  open ;   and  though  the   darkened  blinds 
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pretty  well  served  to  make  gloomy  the  interior  of 
the  rooms,  there  was  yet  a  certain  openness  about 
them  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  single 
house  and  its  closed  shutters,  seemed  almost 
innocent.  What  all  these  houses  were,  by  whom 
they  were  maintained,  and  whether  the  voice  of 
rumour  or  tradition  be  true,  I  have  had  neither 
the  curiosity  nor  the  time  to  discover.  My  busi- 
ness is  only  with  one  of  them,  and  that  the  most 
ominous  of  all,  for  neither  light  by  night  is  emitted 
from  it,  nor  light  by  day  suffered  to  enter  it. 

On  opening  the  door,  however,  you  would  have 
been  surprised  at  two  things :  first,  that  the  door 
itself  appeared  to  be  kept  constantly  open ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  moment  you  entered  you  dis- 
covered yourself  to  be  enveloped  in  a  flood  of 
light,  imparted  by  two  powerful  bull's-eye  lamps 
suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

At  the  end  of  this  passage  stood  a  green  baize 
door,  studded  with  brass  nails,  and  which  j^ou 
opened  by  pulling  towards  you.  As  you  did  so, 
the  confused  murmur  of  voices  within  would 
strike  your  ear,  and  you  would  observe  that 
another  door,  also  of  green  baize,  and  studded 
with  brass  nails,  had  to  be  pushed  before  you, 
ere  you  could  enter  the  apartment  beyond. 
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It  was  astonishing  how  these  two  doors  dead- 
ened the  sound  of  the  voice ;  for  when  they  were 
opened,  the  noise  within  was  as  great  as  the 
silence  without  had  been  profound.  But  then 
this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  unexpected 
transition  from  peace  to  confusion. 

On  this  particular  night,  and  at  the  hour  of 
eight,  this  is  the  scene  that  would  have  greeted 
your  eye  upon  entering  this  room. 

In  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  illumined 
by  a  chandelier,  stood  an  oblong  table,  covered 
with  square  patches,  each  being  labelled  with 
figures,  and  marked  at  its  side  by  a  name.  At 
the  head  of  this  board,  not  unlike  in  shape  to, 
and  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as,  an  ordinary 
billiard-table,  was  seated  an  elderly  man,  who, 
with  a  solemn  countenance,  occasionally  turned 
a  species  of  fixed  teetotum  with  a  ball  in  it,  the 
rattling  of  which,  as  it  was  revolved  with  amazing 
rapidity,  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  crowd  of 
persons  who  surrounded  the  table  to  lean  forward 
with  an  eager  curiosity,  and  to  hold  their  breath 
until  the  rattling  noise  had  ceased.  Each  side 
of  the  table,  and  also  the  foot,  was  occupied  by 
a  man  who  held  in  his  hand  a  little  ivory  rake, 
which  he  employed,  when  the  teetotum  had  ceased 
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spinning,  to  collect  into  a  heap  before  him  the 
coins  or  the  paper  that  were  plentifully  sprinkled 
about  the  patches  on  the  board. 

If  my  reader  has  ever  visited  Homburg,  and 
traversed  the  apartments  of  that  Hall  dedicated 
to  the  worst  passions  of  man,  and  called  the 
Kursiial,  he  will  recognise  in  this  the  miniature 
representation  of  the  roulette  table.  Indeed,  the 
proprietor  of  this  little  house  in  the  Rue  Antoine 
Sarbotiere  seemed  to  have  carried  his  imitation 
to  an  unnecessary  state  of  perfection  :  since  he 
employed  three  croiqners  besides  himself  to  pre- 
side at  a  table  where  one  would  have  been  ample ; 
and  to  employ  three  rakes  when  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  would  have  been  more  than  sufificient. 

That  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  very  fair  "  connection,"  was  evident  in  the 
numbers  that,  even  at  that  early  hour,  already 
thronged  his  room,  and  who  by  their  manner 
seemed  to  denote  themselves  habitues,  or  fre- 
quenters long  accustomed  to  the  scene. 

They  were  as  motley  a  crew,  taking  them  all 
in  all,  as  ever  the  eye  rested  upon — numbering 
together  about  thirty-five  persons,  and  these  of 
all  nations,  rank,  manners,  and  appearance.  The 
predominating  element  was  French,  as  was  ren- 
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dered  apparent  by  the  loudness  of  their  conver- 
sation, the  vehemence  of  their  gesticulation,  and 
the  frequency  of  their  facial  contortions.  There 
were  also  one  or  two  Englishmen  amongst  the 
crowd  near  the  table,  and  these  had  been,  or 
were,  evidently  playing  high — for  those  behind 
sometimes  nodded  in  their  direction,  and  spoke 
together  in  whispers,  and  not  a  few  squeezed 
their  way  through  to  get  near  and  inspect  them 
and  their  game  for  themselves. 

At  one  end  of  the  apartment  there  stood 
another  door,  covered  with  green  baize,  leading 
to  another  room. 

"  Make  your  game,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  pro- 
prietor from  the  end  of  the  table ;  "  make  your 
game  ! " 

Several  hands  were  protruded  from  the  crowd, 
and  shortly  after,  some  napoleons  and  silver  of 
all  value  were  sparkling  upon  the  table.  In  the 
middle  there  was  placed  a  bank  note. 

"  Whose  paper  is  that  ?  "  asked  a  Frenchman 
standing  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  Englishmen. 

*'  Mine,"  answered  the  Briton,  turning  sharply 
round,  and  scrutinising  the  inquirer's  face  with 
a  look  of  contempt. 

"  Monsieur  is  daring.    Is  monsieur  a  winner?" 
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''  Sixteen  hundred  francs." 

"  You  play  with  extraordinary  luck  !  " 

The  Englishman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Never  mind  what  luck  it  is,  provided  it  is 
luck." 

"  Sans  doute  !     Ah,  the  game  hegins." 

"  Have  you  staked  anything  ?  " 

"  I  never  play/'  said  the  Frenchman. 

"  Then  what's  your  motive  in  coming  here  ?  " 

"  To  study  human  nature." 

"  There's  no  pull  in  that  ?  Come,  risk  a 
florin  on  the  next  turn." 

"  Not  for  twenty  millions  of  florins." 

The  Englishman  turned  his  back  upon  his 
companion  with  an  exclamation  of  contempt. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  voice  cried, — 

"  Ah,  M.  Villiers,  how  are  you  ?  " 

The  Frenchman  raised  his  head,  and  mur- 
mured, "  Ah,  it  is  the  hunchback  Sloman." 
Then,  nodding  to  him,  he  said, — 

"  You  here  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sloman,  paddling  his  de- 
formed body  through  the  crowd  with  his  elbows ; 
"here  I  am,  with  five  napoleons  in  my  pocket 
for  luck — five's  a  lucky  number,  you  know." 

"  Well,  you're   too   late  for   this   round,"  an- 
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swered  M.  Villiers,  inspecting  Sloman'*s  face  with 
admiration — the  admiration,  I  mean,  that  a  con- 
noisseur bestows  on  the  impossible  countenance 
of  a  Hogarth,  or  the  grotesque  attitude  of  a 
Cruikshank. 

"  Are  you  going  to  win  or  lose  ?  " 

Sloman  snapped  his  thigh  wuth  vehemence  as 
he  answered, — 

"  Win,  of  course." 

"  What  will  content  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  have  brought  a  fiver;  if  I  make 
twenty  out  of  it,  I  shall  consider  it  a  good  night's 
work." 

"  Tiens,  c'est  le  bossu ! "  said  a  voice  behind 
him. 

Sloman  turned,  and  bowing  to  the  speaker 
with  mock  solemnity,  answered, — 

"  Oui,  c'est  le  bossu.  What  do  you  want  with 
him  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you  play,"  said  the  man 
accosted. 

"  Well,  3^ou  shall  be  gratified  in  a  minute. 
I " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise ;  then,  uprearing  himself  on  his 
toes,    commenced  vigorously  nodding   to    some- 
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body  at  the  end  of  the  room  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  phicked  M.  ViUiers  by  the  coat-tail. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  M.  Villiers. 

"  DonH  you  see  him  ?  "  said  Sloman,  nodding 
in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

M.  Villiers  looked,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Why,  it's  your  friend  of  the  Cafe  Victoire ! 
What  does  he  do  here  ?  " 

"I'll  go  and  see." 

And  once  more  Sloman  paddled  himself  through 
the  crowd,  and  made  towards  the  door. 

"And  so  you  have  come  to  inspect  our  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Williams,  have  you  ? "  he  said, 
laughing  grotesquely.  "  Ha,  ha !  welcome  to 
this  vale  —  this  vale  of — I  was  going  to  say 
tears,  but  I  won't ;  for  look  at  the  faces  around 
3^ou  —  ain't  they  jolly-looking?"  and  Sloman 
swept  the  room  with  his  arms. 

"  Are  you  not  Mr.  Sloman  ?  "  asked  Williams, 
who  was  pale,  and  apparently  agitated  in  his 
manner. 

"  That's  my  name  ;  we^'e  both  got  good 
memories,  eh?  " 

"  This  is  my  first  visit  here,"  said  Williams ; 
"  and  if  I  am  successful  it  will  be  my  last." 

"  Ay,  you  must  break  the  bank  to-night,  Mr. 
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Williams.  Let's  draw  near  the  table,  and  see 
what's  going  on." 

And  pioneering  the  w^ay  for  Williams,  he  con- 
ducted him  almost  to  the  side  of  M.  Villiers. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,  sir,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  especially  in  that 
man's  society.     Did  I  not  caution  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Williams,  haughtily. 
"Your  advice  is  doubtless  well  meant;  but  let 
me  assure  you  it  is  not  required." 

M.  Villiers  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Please  yourself;  but,  as  the  elder  of  the  two. 
I  thought  I  was  only  doing  my  duty  by  offering 
you  a  caution." 

And  edging  away,  he  withdrew  himself  from 
the  young  man's  presence. 

But  Williams  had  not  heard  the  remark.  His 
eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
he  awaited  with  breathless  interest  the  result  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  teetotum  at  the  head.  He 
was  too  absorbed  even  to  notice  the  terrible 
eagerness  expressed  in  the  many  odd-lookiug 
faces  that  were  bending,  some  white,  some  yellow, 
some  red,  towards  the  table. 

At  last  the  proprietor  shouted  out  something; 
in  a  moment  the  men  by  the  sides  of  the  table 
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had  raked  up  the  money  that  was  scattered  about 
upon  it;  and  a  man  near  Williams  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  received  some  money  from  a  croupier. 
Williams  turned  to  look  at  him.  The  man's  face 
was  radiant  with  smiles,  and  he  extended  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger  a  little  rouleau  of  gold. 

"  I  put  down  five  napoleons;  I  win  this,"  he 
said  to  a  companion  near  him. 

"  Thou  art  luck3^  'Tis  multiplying  five  by  five." 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco !  this  is  the  way  to  grow  rich." 

"  Or  poor,"  said  his  companion. 

"  I    think    I    shall   try   my   luck,"    exclaimed 

Williams,    the    expression    of   his    face    plainly 

showing   how  he    sympathised  with  the   general 

excitement. 

"  Wait !  "  said  the  hunchback,  who  stood  beside 
him  ;  "  see  me  piny  first.  If  I  am  lucky,  pursue 
my  choice  of  numbers;  if  unlucky,  do  the  other 
thing.  You  mustn't  be  a  loser  here  for  the  first 
night.  Besides,  you  don't  know  the  game,  and 
should  watch  it  a  little ;  perhaps  somebody's  luck 
may  give  5^ou  a  hint." 

He  had  dropped  his  rude,  intrusive  manner  of 
speaking,  and  his  voice  was  more  subdued,  as  if     j 
to  conciliate  Williams,  whom  he  perceived  occa- 
sionally glanced  at  him  with  a  distrustful  look. 
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"  Make  your  game,  gentlemen  !  "  cried  the  pro- 
prietor, from  the  head  of  the  table. 

Sloman  took  a  napoleon  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
placed  it  upon  a  square  labelled  with  the  figure 
seven. 

"  Seven,"  said  he,  "  is  a  lucky  figure.  It  is  the 
sacred  number  tliroughout  the  East ;  and  you'll 
find  it  considered  so  by  most  people." 

*'  Via  Id  line  sottise  /"  said  a  voice  near  him ; 
"just  as  if  seven  were  better  than  eight,  or  eight 
than  nine." 

"  Well,"  retorted  Sloman,  angrily,  "  and  if  I 
choose  to  consider  it  lucky,  what's  that  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Hunchbacks  are  always  superstitious,"  re- 
marked the  man,  in  German,  to  a  thick- 
moustachioed  friend  ;  *'  don't  you  remember 
Father  Schorchells  ?  " 

"Ha!  ha!  So,  eh?"  said  the  moustachioed 
friend,  hoisting  up  his  shoulders  and  mimicking 
the  deformity  of  a  hump. 

Sloman  grew  scarlet  with  rage.  "Isn't  it  a 
curse,"  he  muttered  to  Williams,  "  that  the  use  of 
the  poignard  or  the  stiletto  is  forbidden  in  this 
country  ?  What  would  I  give  for  permission  to 
make  a  hole  in  some  of  these  impudent  thieves, 
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just  to  let  out  a  little  of  their  sauce  and  imper- 
tinence ! " 

At  this  moment  the  rattling  of  the  ball  near  the 
croupier  indicated  that  the  game  had  commenced. 
Sloman  bent  forward  with  suspended  breath, 
forming  one  only  of  the  crowd  of  motley  faces, 
whose  gaze,  riveted  on  the  revolving  destiny, 
expressed  every  emotion,  from  stolid  indifference 
to  the  most  torturing  expectation. 

The  ball  stopped;  there  was  a  sound  of  money 
being  swept  away;  a  few  hands  were  stretched 
out ;  and  the  dead  silence  that  had  preceded  the 
event  was  dissipated  by  a  general  tumult  of  voices, 
some  speaking  angrily,  some  uttering  the  coarsest 
maledictions,  a  few  laughing.  Williams  looked  at 
Sloman.     "  Are  you  a  winner?  "  he  asked. 

He  gave  his  shoulders  a  fierce  shrug  as  he 
answered  "  No." 

"  Are  you  going  to  try  again  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall !  " 

'*  My  friend,  you  perceive  I  was  right  in  ridi- 
culing your  holy  number  !"  said  a  voice  behind. 

"  Allez  au  diahle!"  muttered  Sloman,  without 
turning  his  head. 

The  voice  laughed,  "  Was'nt  that  said  exactly 
like  Father  Schorchells  ?" 
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"Yes,"  answered  the  thick-mustachioed  friend. 
*'Look !  this  is  how  Father  Schorchells  would  have 
answered,"  and  again  he  mimicked  the  aspect  of 
a  hunchback. 

Father  Schorchells,  as  embodied  by  Sloman, 
seemed  to  afford  these  two  men  much  merriment, 
for  they  laughed  loud  and  long. 

"  Hang  you  and  Father  SchorcheUs,  too ;  go, 
and  leave  me  alone,"  and  the  hunchback  glared  at 
them  with  a  flashing  eye. 

"  Come,  are  you  going  to  stake  again  ?  "  asked 
Williams. 

"  Don't  let  us  stop  here ! "  exclaimed  the 
enraged  hunchback.  "  Come  into  the  rouge  et 
noir  room.'' 

"Where  is  that?'' 

"  Through  that  green  door  at  the  end  there. 
It  is  not  only  quieter,  but  the  chances  are  more 
equal.  The  other  night  I  made  nearly  three 
hundred  francs,  by  constantly  backing  the  red" 

"  Very  well,  lead  the  way ;  we  can  always  return 
here  ; "  and  he  followed  Sloman  in  the  direction 
of  the  door  that  he  had  indicated. 

The  room  devoted  to  the  game  of  rouge  et  noir 
was  much  of  the  same  size  as  that  in  which  the 
roulette  was  placed.    Sofas  were  arranged  around 

VOL.    III.  I 
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it,  and  in  tlie  centre  was  placed  a  table,  at  which 
sat  a  man,  shufiOiing  a  pack  of  cards.  A  few 
persons  were  congregated  near  him,  a:t  whom  he 
occasionally  looked  up,  soliciting  them  for  stakes. 

*'You  begin,  Mr.  Williams,  this  time,"  said 
Sloman.  "Perhaps,  if  you  are  lucky,  you  will 
bring  me  luck.    Take  my  advice,  and  try  the  red.^' 

"  Very  well.^'  Then  addressing  the  croupier, 
he  said,  ^^  Rouge  J'  When  the  stakes  were  col- 
lected, the  man  flung  a  card  down.     It  was  black. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Sloman  ;  "  try  again  :  but 
stick  to  the  red." 

Williams  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  agi- 
tation ;  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  hands  violently 
trembled.  Sloman  noticed  his  emotion,  and 
whispered, — 

"You'll  soon  get  used  to  it.  I  was  nervous 
the  first  night ;  but  you  see  I've  quite  got  over 
it." 

"  What  is  it,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  the  croupier. 

"  RougeJ'  answered  Williams. 

The  card  turned  up  again :  this  time  it  was 
red. 

"  Bravo  ! "  exclaimed  Sloman  ;  "  Til  wager  a 
thousand  pounds  to  a  franc  that  you  have  a  run 
of  luck  to-nieht.     Mind  and  stick  to  the  red  !  " 
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Again  Williams  played,  and  again  won.  He 
was  now  a  winner  of  fifteen  francs.  His  face  was 
flushed  with  excitement,  and  he  regarded  Sloman 
with  a  smile. 

"You're  quite  right,"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  ex- 
cited whisper  ;  "  red  is  the  lucky  colour." 

For  five  successive  times  the  young  man 
backed  the  red,  and  each  time  he  was  a  winner. 
His  luck  was  now  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
and  every  eye  followed  his  movements. 

"  Now  let  me  have  a  fling,"  said  Sloman,  ecsta- 
tically. "  I'll  pursue  the  luck  that  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  ;  and  you'll  see  me  break  the  bank." 

"  What  is  it,  gentlemen  ?  "  asked  the  croupier. 

*'  Red,"  said  Sloman. 

A  card  was  flung  down,  and  black  turned 
up. 

"  There  goes  my  second  napoleon,"  said  the 
hunchback,  angrily.     "  I  have  only  three  left !" 

He  staked  again,  and  again  lost. 

"  Try  the  black/'  whispered  Williams. 

He  placed  a  napoleon  on  the  black ;  the  card 
turned  up  red.  A  coarse  oath  escaped  the 
hunchback's  lips,  and  his  face  grew  flushed  with 
anger. 

"  You've   brought   me  ill-luck,"  he  muttered, 

I  2 
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turning  a  sour  eye  upon  Williams.  "  I  have 
never  lost  successively  like  this  before." 

But  Williams  was  too  delighted  to  be  angry. 
In  a  few  moments  he  had  made  fifty  francs — and 
this,  thanks  to  the  hunchback. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Toss  a  two- 
sous  bit,  and  let  heads  mean  black,  and  tails 
red." 

Sloman  threw  the  coin  in  the  air,  and  caught 
it  in  his  hand. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  WiUiams. 

"  Tails ! " 

"  Then  back  the  red." 

"  What  shall  it  be,  gentlemen  ?  "  asked  the 
croupier. 

"A  napoleon  on  the  red,"  answered  the  hunch- 
back. 

'^Bon"  The  croupier  shuffled  the  cards,  and 
threw  one  out.     It  was  black. 

The  hunchback  literally  foamed  with  rage. 
The  expression  of  his  face  -was  so  grotesque  as 
to  provoke  laughter  from  some  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  Sloman  shook  his  fist  at  the 
man,  and  cried, — 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

Whereupon  everybod}''  grew  suddenly  convulsed 
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with  laughter,  and  Sloman,  his  face  dark  with 
anger,  turned  to  Williams. 

"Wherever  I  go,  I  am  persecuted  by  these 
wretches ! "  he  shrieked,  rather  than  spoke.  "  Not 
content  with  seeing  me  lose  my  money,  they 
insult  my  shape." 

"You  should  keep  calm,"  answered  Williams, 
whose  head,  half  turned  at  first  by  his  good  for- 
tune, was  slowly  recovering  its  equilibrium. 
"  They  laugh  at  your  anger,  not  at  your  person." 

"How  would  you  have  me  keep  calm  after 
losing  a  hundred  francs  ?  Add  this  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  that  will  ihake  a  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs  in  two  nights." 

"  Try  once  more.  Your  stakes  are  too  high ; 
content  yourself  with  half  a  napoleon." 

"  I  only  brought  out  five  with  me ;  and  I've 
lost  them  all,"  said  Sloman,  gloomily. 

"  Well,  here's  ten  francs  I  can  lend  you.  Try 
your  luck  with  this,"  and  he  placed  the  money  in 
his  hand. 

Sloman  approached  the  table,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  backed  the  red.     He  lost. 

With  another  malediction,  he  stamped  his  foot 
heavily  upon  the  ground,  and  folding  his  arms 
on  his  breast,  stood  savagely  silent. 
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"  I  shall  try  again,"  said  Williams ;  "  perhaps 
your  ill-luck  will  prove  my  fortune." 

The  spectators  knew  that  he  had  been  fortu- 
nate ;  and  as  he  drew  near  they  made  way  for 
him.  He  backed  the  red  and  won  ;  again,  again, 
and  again  he  proved  successful. 

"  Voild  une  affaire ! "  cried  some  voices.  Even 
the  croupier  raised  his  head,  and  inspected  him 
with  curiosity. 

As  he  was  about  renewing  the  game,  his  arm 
was  suddenly  seized,  and  a  voice  whispered  in  his 
ear, — 

"Young  man,  do  not  be  rash.  You  have  had 
luck  :  do  not  tempt  Fortune." 

He  turned  and  encountered  the  supplicating 
face  of  M.  Villiers. 

The  young  man  ran  his  eye  over  him,  and 
angrily  exclaimed, — 

"  Your  advice  is  not  only  unseasonable,  but 
impertinent !  If  it  is  repeated  I  shall  accept  it  as 
an  insult,  and  act  accordingly." 

The  Frenchman  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  mournful  surprise ;  then  mutter- 
ing, "You  shall  be  troubled  by  me  no  more, 
sir,"  he  turned  his  back  upon  him  and  left  the 
apartment. 
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"  What  was  M.  Villiers  talking  to  you  about  ?  " 
asked  Sloman,  approaching  him. 

"  He  is  an  impertinent  old  fellow,"  answered 
Williams ;  "  like  all  old  men,  he  fancies  he  has  a 
right  to  advise.  I  do  not  think,  however,  he  will 
bore  me  again." 

"  You  are  right ;  he  is  impertinent,  and  I  am 
charmed  to  find  you  so  ready  to  reject  his  impu- 
dent advice :  for  it  is  impudent,  as  it  isn't 
wanted.  I  suppose  he  told  you  to  leave  off 
playing  ?  " 

"  He  did." 

"  Bah !  that's  his  game !  Never  mind ;  if  I 
were  you,  I'd  follow  the  lucky  tide  that  seems  to 
have  set  in  for  you.  I've  become  pretty  expe- 
rienced in  this,  and  predict  for  you  a  speedy 
fortune.  What  now,  may  I  ask,  are  your  win- 
nings ?  " 

"  Five  hundred  francs.'* 

"  Commence  again,  and  don't  leave  off  until 
you  have  doubled  it." 

Williams  needed  not  this  incitement.  His 
mind  had  become  penetrated  with  the  new  pas- 
sion that  had  been  so  suddenly  developed.  The 
magic  chalice  of  success  had  been  placed  at  his 
lips;  he  had  drunken  deep  of  the  subtle  liquid, 
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and  his  blood  was  in  a  ferment  with  the  intoxi- 
cating draught. 

The  croupier  looked  up  to  him  with  an  inquir- 
ing glance. 

"  Is  it  red  again,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  No ;  two  napoleons  on  the  black." 

A  murmur  of  excitement  rose  amongst  the 
the  crowd,  and  a  number  of  eager  faces  leant  for- 
ward to  view  the  result. 

A  card  was  thrown  down,  and  the  croupier 
cried,  "NoirJ* 

This  luck  was  incredible.  The  group  around 
the  table  eyed  the  young  Englishman  with  an 
almost  superstitious  gravity.  Sloman  was  at  his 
side  caressing  him  on  the  back. 

*'  I  can  forget  my  own  ill-luck  in  your  good- 
luck,"  he  whispered.  "  This  is  delicious.  Go  in 
for  the  thousand,  and  when  youVe  touched  it, 
leave  off." 

With  such  success  as  his,  the  thousand  francs 
were  soon  gained.  Then  Sloman  put  his  arm 
through  the  young  man's,  and  drew  him  gently 
from  the  table. 

"You  have  hitherto  adopted  my  advice,"  he 
said ;  "  now  don^t  think  me  rude  by  my  urging 
you  still  to  adhere  to  it.     Evidently  I  am  sent  to 
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help  you  on  to  an  easy  and  rapid  fortune  ;  so,  in 
the  character  of  a  good  angel,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  play  no  more  to-night.  You  have  made  a 
thousand  francs — in  English,  forty  pounds — and 
you  had  better  rest  upon  your  oars  for  awhile. 
If  luck  should  turn,  you'd  never  forgive  youi'self 
for  continuing  the  risk." 

The  allusion  to  "  the  good  angel "  made  Wil- 
liams laugh  loudly.  There  was  a  certain  solid 
sense,  however,  in  Sloman's  advice,  which  Wil- 
liams perceived,  and  which  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion it  was  advisable  to  adopt.  Evidently,  he 
thought,  this  fellow  understands  the  thing  better 
than  I  do;  and  as  his  advice  has  been  so  far 
true,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  abide  by 
what  he  says. 

The  cool  of  the  street  soon  tempered  the 
imagination  of  the  young  man,  heated  by  the 
glare,  the  excitement  and  the  confusion  of  the 
"hell"  he  had  deserted.  But  he  had  little  time 
for  reflection,  as  Sloman  was  at  his  side  talking 
v/ith  the  rapidity  and  vehemence  that  made  his 
grotesque  appearance  even  more  remarkable. 

"  Look !  we  had  no  refreshments  during  our 
hard  labour — nothing  to  atone  for  the  constant 
strain  upon  the  attention.     So  I  tell  you  what 
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I  propose  doing :  come  home  with  me  to  my 
apartments ;  you  will  there  find  grog  and  cigars, 
and — "  he  added,  howing  with  ridiculous  solem- 
nity— "  a  welcome  from  your  obedient  servant." 

Williams  thanked  him,  but  said  it  was  late. 

"  Well,  and  what  has  the  hour  to  do  with  it  ? 
A  man  don't  make  a  thousand  francs  every  night ! 
Besides,  you  owe  it  to  me  in  a  measure  :  so 
come  home,  and  let's  drink  success  to  each 
other !  *' 

Williams  remembered  that  there  was  no  espe- 
cial reason  why  he  should  be  home  early  :  for 
there  was  nobody  to  sit  up  for  him,  and  nobody 
to  expect  him.  And  moreover,  was  he  not  his 
own  master  now  ?  Had  Mr.  Brown  been  living 
he  might  perhaps  have  evinced  some  anxiety  to 
maintain  either  a  just  or  seeming  character  for 
regularity.  But  he  was  now  alone  :  himself  only 
his  own  master  and  judge.  And  as  yet  he  had 
not  learned  to  fear  himself. 

"  As  you  say,"  he  replied,  "  this  is  a  night  I 
ought  to  render  memorable  some  way  or  other. 
A  thousand  francs  is  forty  pounds  ;  and  forty 
pounds,  as  I  have  gained  it,  is  worth  forty  hun- 
dred, when  compared  with  the  labours  of  others 
to  acquire  the  same  money.     So  V\\  accept  your 
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invitation,  and  drink  a  glass   of  spirits  with  you 
at  your  house." 

*' Bravo!"  said  Sloman,  "  that*s  right.  We 
shall  be  good  friends  yet,  I  see.  Never  mind  my 
face.  The  heart's  the  thing  whereby  to  test  the 
conscience  of  a  king!  That's  not  Shakspeare 
— that's  sense  !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  come  along — this 
way  !  "  And  passing  his  arm  through  Williams' 
they  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Antoine  Sar- 
botiere  and  walked  away. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

NO.  22,  RUE    COLVILLE. 

As  they  entered  the  Rue  Colville,  Sloman 
pointed  to  a  house  and  exclaimed,  '^I  wish  I 
was  worth  the  wealth  of  the  old  cove  who  lives 
there/' 

"  Do  you  mean  who  lives  at  No.  13  ?  ^' 
Sloman  nodded.  : 

"I  am  acquainted  with   the   inmates   of  that       \ 
house." 

"Indeed/'  said  Sloman,  looking  up  into  his 
companion's  face. 

"  Yes — ^both  old  Gautier  and  his  daughter." 
"  A  pretty  girl — that  daughter  of  his." 
"  Yes  —  very     pretty,"     answered     Williams, 
drily. 

"  I  am  perfectly  in  love  with  her  from  watching 
her  from  my  window,"  said  Sloman.  "  Couldn't 
you  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  friends  with 
her  ?  " 
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Williams  seized  him  suddenly  by  the  arm,  so 
threateningly,  that  the  hunchback  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  pain,  and  cried,  "  Let  go  !  what 
do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Williams,  relaxing  his  grasp^ 
"  that  I  love  Mam'selle  Gautier.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  Think  what  you  like :  but  don't  open 
your  lips  in  my  presence  about  her  unless  it  is 
to  speak  well  of  her." 

The  hunchback  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I 
understand  you,"  he  said.  "  All  right.  Don't 
fear.     I  shan't  prove  a  rival.     This  way.'' 

And  extracting  a  latch-key  from  his  pocket,  he 
applied  it  to  the  door  of  the  house  he  occupied, 
and  ushered  his  friend  upstairs. 

There  was  not  much  difference  between  his 
apartments  and  those  of  Williams'  in  the  Rue 
Vincennes.  Sloman's  perhaps  were  a  little  better 
furnished,  having  a  clock  on  the  mantlepiece, 
two  shepherdesses  and  two  jars  :  articles  which 
it  had  not  probably  entered  M.  Mascot's  head  to 
provide. 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock  !  "  exclaimed  Williams, 
consulting  this  little  clock.  "  How  rapidly  the 
time  has  passed  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  You  have  been  three  hours  making  a  thousand 
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francs.  That's  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  pounds, 
some  odd  shillings  an  hour  !  Well,  you  have  no 
reason  to  complain/^  said  Sloman,  pushing  a 
chair  to  his  guest  and  ringing  the  bell. 

Presently  a  sleepy  woman  entered  the  room 
and  demanded  to  know  his  wants. 

"  Provide  us  with  hot  water  and  glasses," 
answered  Sloman;  ''and  then  you  may  go  to 
bed." 

When  this  was  done  the  two  gentlemen  seated 
themselves  in  easy  chairs,  and  proceeded  to  brew 
themselves  some  spirits  and  water.  The  excite- 
ment under  which  Williams  had  been  labouring 
during  the  evening  had  not  yet  passed  away. 
This  unexpected  acquisition  of  a  thousand  francs 
to  his  means  had  provoked  in  his  heart  feelings 
too  intense  to  be  easily  subdued.  Indeed,  he 
could  not  credit  his  good  luck.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  a  mine  of  gold  of 
which  the  supply  was  inexhaustible,  and  which 
promised  him  a  future  as  bright,  as  glorious,  as 
fair,  as  it  had  been  before  bleak  and  barren.  As 
he  sat  in  his  chair  eyeing  Sloman,  he  fancied  the 
whole  to  be  a  dream,  from  which  he  was  soon  to 
wake  to  a  certainty  of  destitution  made  keener 
by   the   brightness   of   the   present   vision.      So 
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powerfully  did  this  fancy  control  him,  that  his 
hand  mechanically  sought  his  pocket  wherein  he 
had  deposited  the  money,  so  that  by  the  touch  he 
might  prove  real  what  he  imagined  to  be  an 
hallucination. 

Sloman  noticed  the  action.  "That  is  right," 
he  exclaimed,  "  take  it  out  and  count  it.  You 
say  you  have  won  a  thousand  francs,  but  I  believe 
you  must  have  won  more." 

Williams  silently  extracted  the  money  from  his 
pocket,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  His  winnings 
had  been  paid  him  chiefly  in  gold,  but  there  were 
also  one  or  two  notes  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
silver  amidst  the  yellow  heap.  He  proceeded 
leisurely  to  count  it,  Sloman  the  while  regarding 
the  coins  with  an  avaricious  stare. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  make  it  ? " 

"A  thousand  and  fifteen  francs." 

"  Ha !  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  had  your  luck 
to-night  !  When  I  first  started  at  this  game  I 
thought  to  make  a  rapid  fortune;  snd  so  I  did 
at  the  commencement,  for  in  three  nights  I  had 
won  nearly  eighteen  hundred  francs.  But  after 
that  I  lost  it  all  again,  and  with  something  more 
besides." 

"It's  all  a  matter  of  see-saw,  I  suppose;  you 
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must  expect  sometimes  to  be  down,  as  well  as 
up." 

"  Of  course.  My  misfortune  is  not  my  ill- 
luck,  but  my  deformity.  I  am  constantly  insulted 
by  tbe  scurvy  crew  that  hang  about  the  rooms. 
You  heard  them  to-night,  did  you  not  ?  "  asked 
Sloman,  his  eyes  alive  with  the  lurid  glow  of 
rage. 

"  Bah  !  what  are  they  to  you  ?  '^ 

"True,  Fm  a  fool  to  mind  it.  Are  you 
drinking  ? '' 

"  Yes,  thank  you.'' 

Sloman  poured  himself  out  a  brimming  bum- 
per, which  he  held  up  before  Williams.  "  Here's 
my  toast,"  he  said.  "  May  you  always  have  the 
luck  you  have  had  to-night ;  may  you  soon  win  a 
large  fortune ;  may  I  at  once  begin  to  have  an 
equal  success;  and  may  we  both  soon  make 
rapid  fortunes ! ''  With  which  Christian-like 
conclusion,  he  gulped  down  half  the  contents  of 
the  glass,  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  red  silk 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"  How  did  you  first  of  all  find  out  that  gam- 
bling-house ?  "  asked  Williams. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  exactly — unless  it  was  in- 
stinct," said  Sloman,  with  a  grin. 
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"  How  do  you  mean  instinct  ?  " 

"  I  only  say  instinct  to  supply  what  I  cannot 
explain.  The  truth  is,  I  was  in  a  cafe  one  night, 
and  I  heard  the  name  of  the  house,  and  the 
street  mentioned,  though  by  whom  I  didn't 
know,  for  I  never  thought  of  turning  my  head  to 
look.  Well,  the  next  night  I  found  myself  in  the 
house  they  had  mentioned." 

"And  a  loser  ?" 

"  No,  a  winner." 

"  Ah,  I  remember,  a  loser  afterwards." 

"Yes,  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  francs." 

As  he  spoke  Williams  looked  at  him  hard,  and 
then  around  the  room.  In  truth  he  was 
rather  puzzled  by  the  man  before  him.  Here 
was  one  who  was  living  in  a  by  no  means 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  in  a  little 
street,  and  occupying  apartments  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  most  common-place  of  houses, 
talking  bigly  of  his  thousands  of  francs,  his 
losses  and  his  gains.  Either  the  man  was 
a  boaster,  or  else  he  was  most  studious  of 
avoiding  by  external  pomp  all  appearance  of 
wealth. 

"  How  long  do  you  propose  remaining  in 
Paris?"  asked  Williams,  anxious  to  start  a  topic 
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that  might  lead  the  hunchback  into  some  dis- 
closures concerning  himself. 

Sloman  misunderstood  the  motive  of  this 
question,  and  answered  with  a  smile,  "  Oh,  a 
long  time  yet." 

'^  But  of  course  you  will  soon  be  giving  up  the 
gambling  house  ?  " 

"Why  should  I?  ^' 

"  At  the  rate  you  are  going  on  in  your  losses 
your  means  must  compel  you  to  visit  it  no  more — 
unless  you  are  a  millionaire  ?  " 

"  No,  Fm  not  a  millionaire.  But  how  do  you 
mean  my  losses  ?  I  may  recover  every  sixpence 
of  them  to-morrow  night." 

"  True ;  but  supposing  you  should  not." 

"  Hang  it ! "  replied  Sloman,  rather  angrily, 
"  what's  the  use  of  supposing  a  thing  that  hasn't 
yet  occurred  ?  You  don't  want  to  ruin  me  before 
I  am  ruined,  do  you?"  he  added,  resuming  his 
grin. 

"  Certainly  not.  However,  I  shall  go  there  no 
more." 

Sloman  raised  his  hands  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  astonishment.  "  What !  you  won't 
go  there  any  more  ?     You're  joking  !  " 

"  No ;  I  am  quite  serious." 
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"Then  you'll  be  cruelly  wronging  yourself — 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say/'  said  Sloman,  turning 
his  side  to  Williams,  and  knocking  the  ashes  of 
his  pipe  out  on  the  table.  "  But,"  he  continued, 
suddenly,  "  you're  joking  !  " 

"  Look !  I  have  won  a  thousand  francs.  I 
have  met  with  an  extraordinary  success.  Had  I 
remained  in  the  house,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
pursued  it.  But  now  that  I  am  out  of  it,  I  shall 
return  no  more." 

Sloman  grasped  a  brandy-bottle,  and  poured 
some  of  its  contents  into  Williams's  glass ;  then 
mixing  it  with  a  little  water,  he  held  it  to  his 
companion's  lips.  "  Drink,"  he  cried,  "  and 
drown  that  absurd  thought  in  this.  Drown 
it  at  once,  before  it  gets  a  firm  hold  of  you, 
and  by  frightening  you  into  primness,  ruins 
you  ! '' 

Williams  laughed,  but  refused  the  proffered 
tumbler.  Sloman  fell  back  into  his  seat,  waving 
his  head  with  a  deprecating  gesture.  "  '  There  is 
a  tide,'"  he  exclaimed,  "'in  the  affairs  of  men,  that, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.'  That's 
one  of  the  most  hackneyed  sayings  in  the  lan- 
guage, which  plainly  shows  how  true  it  is.  Now 
you  have  that  tide,  and  it  is  at  its  flood;  and 

K  2 
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if  you  don't  avail  yourself  of  it,  never  blame 
yourself  if  you  should  die  in  a  workhouse/' 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  man 
of  means :  independent  of  all  such  resources 
as  the  roulette  or  the  rouge-et-noir  table  can 
supply  ?  " 

"  If  you  are/'  said  the  hunchback,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "so  much  the  better  for  you." 

"  Well,  I  am  not.  Frankly,  I  am  very  poor ; 
and  that  was  my  motive  for  visiting  that  rendez- 
vous of  gamblers.'' 

"  I  suspected  as  much.  I  saw  you  were  poor 
by  your  dress." 

"  And  how  do  you  stand  in  the  books  of 
Fortune  ?  "  asked  Williams,  taking  advantage  of 
the  hunchback's  familiar  manner  to  put  the 
question  to  him. 

'^  Now,  what  do  you  think  I'm  worth  ?  "  said 
Sloman,  grinning. 

"  By  your  conversation,  I  should  imagine  you 
to  be  wealthy  ;  by  your  habitation " 

"Poor?" 

"No;  but  hardly  rich." 

The  hunchback  rose  and  went  to  a  drawer, 
from  which  he  extracted  an  account  book.  "  Now 
you  shall  know  exactly  my  position :  my  money 
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to  a  penny  :  here  it  all  is."  And,  seating  him- 
self, he  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
book  in  his  hands. 

"  Some  days  ago,"  said  he,  "  I  left  London 
with  thirteen  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
That  was  a  pretty  round  sum,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"Was  that  your  whole  capital  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Williams  remained  silent,  and  Sloman  said, 
"  So  you  see  I  am  not  a  millionaire  !  Well,  two 
nights  after  my  arrival,  I  won  two,  the  night 
after,  three,  the  night  after  that,  nine  and  five — as 
I  told  you,  about  eighteen  hundred  francs.  Then 
I  lost  the  whole  of  it,  and  four  hundred  francs 
more.  Then,"  continued  he,  following  some 
figures  in  the  book  with  his  finger,  "  I  lost  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five — but  I  detest  reading  'em  ! 
let  this  be  the  result :  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds, 
I  have  eight  hundred  left — there  ! "  and  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  anger  he  slammed  the  book  down 
upon  the  table. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  in  nine  days  !  that  is 
useful  for  me  to  recollect." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  it  shows  me  my  ultimate  fate." 

"  If  I  didn't  knoiv  you  to  have  pluck,  I  should 
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fancy,  from  what  you  now  say,  that  you  are  a  bit 
of  a  coward.  How  long  do  you  think  a  thousand 
francs  will  last  you  ?  ^^ 

Williams  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Not  long, 
I  am  afraid." 

"  Of  course  not.  You'll  soon  be  wanting  more  : 
and  where  are  you  to  get  it  from  ?  " 

"  I  must  work  for  it." 

"  Work,  when  it  is  to  be  coined  by  an  amuse- 
ment !  Sweat  and  toil  at  a  heart-breaking  occu- 
pation for  a  few  shillings  a  day  in  preference  to  a 
couple  of  hours'  delicious  excitement  amidst  heaps 
of  wealth,  a  lump  of  which  may  perhaps  be  yours  ! 
No,  no  !  you  are  a  wise  man — you  don't  want  me 
to  say  more." 

Williams  rose  from  his  seat,  his  face  a  little 
flushed  with  the  effects  of  his  drinking,  and  his 
manner  agitated  and  nervous. 

"Where  are  you  going  to?  " 

"  Home." 

''  Why,  man,  it  isn't  twelve  yet !  " 

"  I  am  sleepy." 

"  I  can  give  you  a  bed  upstairs,  if  you  like  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  the  Rue  de  Vincennes  is  not  very  far 
off." 

"  Do  you  live  in  the  Rue  de  Vincennes  ?  why, 
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it  is  a  walk  from  here  of  nearly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour." 

"  I  know." 

"Why  don't  you  shift  your  lodgings  ?  you  are 
out  of  the  world  in  the  Rue  de  Vincennes.  Come 
more  this  way — the  world  of  Paris  is  around  you 
here." 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  shifting  soon,  as  I  don't 
like  my  present  position  much." 

"  Of  course ;  who  could  ?  I  know  the  Rue  de 
Vincennes  well.  You  have  a  heap  of  dirty  alleys 
and  courts  leading  out  of  it ;  and  on  my  soul,  it 
is  not  fit  for  a  gentleman.  No,  come  down  here 
— look,  why  didn't  you  take  rooms  in  this  house  ? 
I  am  the  only  lodger,  and  there  are  some  capital 
apartments  to  let  downstairs  as  well  as  up.  You 
will  be  awfully  comfortable :  I'll  guarantee  that — 
and,  moreover,  you'll  be  conferring  a  boon  on'' 
— with  his  grotesque  bow — ''  me,  who  pine  for  con- 
genial company — and  have  found  it  in  you !  " 

Williams  hesitated ;  the  emotions  of  the  even- 
ing had  been  too  frequent  and  plentiful  to  permit 
him  to  reflect  with  precision  or  clearness.  "  I 
will  think  over  it,"  he  said. 

"  Do,"  answered  the  hunchback ;  "  and  if  I 
can't  find  eloquence  enough  to  induce  you,  let  me 
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see  if  that  won't  assist  me  ! "  He  went  to  tlie 
window  and  drew  up  the  bhnd ;  then  beckoning 
to  Williams  to  approach  him,  he  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  house  opposite,  looking  up  at  the 
same  time  into  the  young  man's  face  with  a  wild, 
grotesque,  singular  smile.  "  You  know  who  lives 
there,  don't  you  ?  '^  he  whispered. 

Williams  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  fond  look  upon 
the  house,  and  answered,  "  Yes.^' 

"  Isn't  she  enough  to  attract  you  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood ? "  continued  the  hunchback ;  "  you 
have  told  me  you  love  her:  I  believe  you,  and 
that,  I  say,  ought  to  make  you  desert  the  Rue  de 
Vincennes. — Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  look  !  "  A 
light  had  been  suddenly  thrown  from  within  on 
to  one  of  the  blinds  on  the  second  story:  and 
against  it  was  clearly  marked  the  outline  of  a 
woman's  form,  standing  for  a  few  moments  motion- 
less. The  hunchback  still  pointed,  and  the  young 
lover  bent  forward,  gazing  with  a  throbbing 
heart  on  the  shadow,  which  he  well  knew  to  be 
Rosalie's. 

Suddenly  the  shadow  disappeared,  but  the 
light  was  still  left  burning.  "  She  is  about  re- 
tiring to  rest,"  said  Sloman;  ^^  ah,  you  should 
come  here,  man, — you  should  come  here.     See 
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the  advantage — besides^  you  are  close  to  the  Rue 
Antoine  Sarbotiere." 

Williams  looked  at  him  in  silence.  The  vision 
that  had  been  so  suddenly  presented  to  him  of 
E-osalie  had  aroused  in  his  heart  emotions  of  a 
wild  and  thrilling  nature.  He  loved  her:  his 
tongue  not  alone  had  confessed  it ;  but  it  was 
written  on  his  heart.  Yet  what  would  avail  his 
love  without  fortune?  he  could  not  wed  her  to 
poverty  !  In  his  present  position  he  had  not  even 
a  shelter  to  offer  her — unless  the  E-ue  Antoine 
Sarbotiere  should  supply  him  with  means  to  take 
her  to  his  heart.  This  was  the  thought  that  had 
caused  him  to  turn  and  inspect  the  features  of 
Sloman  in  silence. 

*^  Well,  what  say  you  to  my  proposition  ?  Speak 
the  word  and  I  will  secure  you  at  once  any  of  the 
rooms  you  may  like  to  choose." 

"  I  will  think  over  it.'' 

"  Do.     Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  night?" 

"  Perhaps.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  to  come 
here  I  will  drop  you  a  line.'' 

*'  Thanks."  Then  seizing  his  arm,  Sloman 
said,  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  "But  apart  from 
the  advantages  offered  to  you  by  being  near  Aer," 
and  he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  window  as 
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he  spoke^  "  you  must  remember  that  our  alliance 
has  proved  so  far  very  fortunate  to  you,  though 
not  so  to  me.  I  told  you  to  back  the  red,  and 
my  advice  has  given  you  a  thousand  francs.  Now 
what  may  it  profit  you  in  the  future?  Don^t 
laugh  at  my  superstition !  I  am  a  bit  of  a  be- 
liever in  mysterious  things  of  this  kind;  and  am 
firmly  convinced  that  where  fortune  will  desert 
one,  she  will  often  assist  two  together.  At  all 
events  such  has  proved  the  case  to-night;  and 
pray  how  are  you  to  tell  that  it  will  not  always 
prove  so,  until  there  is  no  longer  ^any  occasion  to 
test  it?'' 

Enthusiasm  is  always  catching;  and  when  a 
man  argues  with  the  appearance  of  being  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  he 
will  not  often  fail  to  impart  something  of  his  con- 
viction to  his  hearer. 

Williams  listened  to  him  in  silence,  and  smiled 
when  he  had  concluded ;  but  his  smile  was  not 
one  of  ridicule. 

"  "Well,"  said  he,  "  if  our  alliance  can  lead  us 
both  to  fortune,  by  all  means  let  us  unite  our- 
selves. But  unlike  you,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
superstitious.  I  am  a  believer  in  chance,  or  luck, 
but  that  is  about  all." 
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The  hunchback  solemnly  shook  his  head. 

*'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy," 

he  exclaimed. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  intimate 
knowledge  of  Shakspeare/'  said  Williams,  slightly 
laughing ;  "  this  is  the  third  time  you  have 
quoted  him  to-night." 

*'  Wouldn't  I  make  a  splendid  Richard  III.  V 
exclaimed  Sloman. 

"  Splendid/'  answered  Williams,  who  really 
thought  he  would. 

"  If  the  gambling-house  clears  me  out,  I  shall 
try  the  stage.  When  you  have  taken  up  your 
abode  here  I  will  amuse  you  by  giving  you  some 
specimens  of  my  stage  powers.'' 

"  Thanks ;  and  now  farewell." 

"  "Farewell.     Mind  and  drop  me  a  line." 

"  I  will;"  and  shaking  hands  with  the  hunch- 
back, Williams  went  away. 

The  young  man  did  not  know  enough  of  Sloman's 
character  to  suspect  him  of  any  design  in  his  pro- 
position. He  perceived  only  in  the  hunchback  a 
very  singular  specimen  of  the  human  kind,  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  passion,  vice,  merriment. 
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and  folly.  Their  marked  development  he  attri- 
buted rather  to  the  curvature  of  his  spine  than  to 
the  deformity  of  his  mind  ;  and  whilst  he  contem- 
plated with  secret  laughter  so  anomalous  a  crea- 
tion, he  experienced  no  fear  lest  his  companion- 
ship should  seduce  him  into  a  conduct  worse  than 
that  which  he  had  now  self-willingly  assumed. 
Moreover,  whether  fortuitously  or  not,  he  could 
not  forget  that  Sloman  was  just  in  recalling  to 
him  the  fact  that  to  his  suggestion,  or  advice,  he 
had  terminated  his  evening  by  finding  himself  to 
be  the  winner  of  a  thousand  francs. 

Now  a  thousand  francs  to  a  young  man  in  want, 
when  thrown  into  the  scale  opposing  the  vices 
and  ill- fame  of  a  companion,  has  a  marked  effect 
in  reducing  the  weight  of  his  sins  and  equalizing 
the  asperities  of  his  character.  The  antecedents 
of  Sloman — his  past  conduct — his  present  mode 
of  life,  were  in  reality  nothing  whatever  to  Wil- 
liams. The  hunchback  had  been  accidentally  the 
medium  of  placing  in  his  way  a  means  whereby 
affluence  might  perhaps  be  secured,  and  iu  a 
manner  the  most  easy,  the  most  delightful,  and 
the  most  speedy.  Whether  a  continued  inter- 
course might  profit  him,  remained  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered; but  certain  it  was,  that  if  his  evening 
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companionship  were  to  be  always  so  remunerative 
as  it  had  proved,  it  was  by  all  means  sedulously  to 
be  cultivated,  and  this  with  a  stolid  indifference 
as  to  his  character,  his  name,  or  anything  else 
connected  with  him. 

There  was  yet  an  obstruction,  however,  to  his 
adoption  of  the  hunchback's  scheme  which  needed 
some  consideration  ere  it  could  be  surmounted. 
He  well  knew  that  Rosalie  must  have  remarked 
the  strange  figure  of  the  hunchback  passing  to 
and  from  his  house,  and  he  fancied  that  she  might, 
perhaps,  have  taken  a  dislike,  or  a  disgust,  to  the 
man  which  might  extend  itself  to  the  lover  when 
she  should  discover  him  to  be  his  companion. 
But  then  this  was  only  supposititious ;  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Rosalie  felt  any  dislike 
towards  Sloman — indeed,  that  she  had  ever  seen 
or  noticed  him :  and  even  allowing  this  to  be  the 
case,  there  was  no  reason  that  Rosalie  should 
know  that  Williams  was  his  friend :  for  what  was 
more  natural  than  for  the  young  lover  to  take  up 
his  abode  near  the  residence  of  his  amorosa^  and  in 
doing  so  find  himself  brought  in  contact  with  a 
man  whom  (for  aught  she  might  know)  he  had 
never  before  seen  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  chased  the  mind 
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of  the  young  man  as  he  walked  home  to  his 
lodgings^  and  which  resulted  in  a  determination 
to  fix  upon  the  Rue  Colville  as  his  future  resi- 
dence. To  be  near  Rosalie  was  a  delight  which 
only  such  a  course  could  gratify :  and  as  to  Mr. 
Sloman,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  cut  his  ac- 
quaintance if  he  should  not  prove  exactly  the  right 
thing.  So  on  his  arrival  he  addressed  a  few  lines 
to  Sloman,  intimating  to  him  his  intention  ;  and 
then  tumbling  into  bed,  lay  awake  the  whole 
night  thinking  of  Sloman,  of  Rosalie,  of  his  future, 
and  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Antoine  Sarbotiere. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INFLUENCE. 

Two  days  passed  away,  and  No.  22,  Rue  Colville 
owned,  in  addition  to  its  hunchback,  another 
lodger. 

Sloman  had  paid  one  visit  to  the  gambling- 
house,  but  had  not  met  Williams.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  note,  however,  and  was  aware  that  he 
would  be  with  him  the  next  day.  The  young  man 
did  not  arrive  till  after  dark ;  he  knew  not  why, 
but  he  felt  that  the  step  he  was  taking  was  not  in 
unison  with  his  own  feelings ;  and  perhaps  this 
suspicion  made  him  choose  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
in  which  to  perform  his  transit ;  Rosalie  might  see 
him,  and  this  he  was  anxious  to  avoid.  But  why  ? 
Rosalie  must  sooner  or  later  have  seen  him,  and 
why  not  then  ? 

Wrong  always  makes  itself  apparent  in  an  un- 
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definable  dread  of  something.  By  this  dread  we 
are  enabled  to  define  between  good  and  evil.  But 
sometimes  conscience  whispers  when  the  medi- 
tated step  seems  free  from  all  taint  of  guilt. 
This  was  the  case  with  Williams. 

Sloman  was  at  home  when  he  entered,  and  met 
him  with  a  welcome. 

"It  is  truly  jolly  for  me  to  have  you  in  the 
house/^  he  said ;  "  we  can  smoke  and  drink  and 
talk  away  to  our  hearts'  content,  and  neither  of 
us  can  feel  dull.  Now  if  we  were  separated,  it 
would  be  the  reverse." 

Williams  had  taken  the  apartments  situated  on 
the  floor  above  the  hunchback's.  They  were 
cheaper,  and  he  preferred  them — he  had  said  to 
Sloman,  from  an  economical  point  of  view — infi- 
nitely to  the  others. 

But  Sloman  had  laughed  and  exclaimed — 
"  What  nonsense  !  in  a  short  time  you  will  be 
returning  to  England,  and  taking  a  house  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  London." 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  the  hunchback  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Williams's  room,  and  said, — 

"  I  am  off  to  the  Rue  Antoine  Sarbotiere ;  are 
you  coming?" 

"  No  ;  not  to-night." 
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"  Come  along.  Perhaps  you  may  make  a  few 
hundreds.^' 

"  No ;  I  shan't  venture  out  to-night.  You  go 
and  make  them  for  me." 

The  hunchback  laughed,  and  went  down-stairs. 

When  he  had  knocked,  Williams  was  seated  in 
his  chair,  reposing  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and 
reading  a  book.  When  he  had  gone,  he  laid  the 
book  down  and  commenced  to  think.  After 
remaining  lost  in  a  reverie  for  some  ten  minutes, 
he  rose,  and  going  to  the  window,  looked  out. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  windows  opposite, 
upon  which  he  had  seen,  a  few  nights  before, 
reflected  the  shadow  of  a  female  whom  his  heart 
had  told  him  was  Rosalie. 

He  had  a  mind  to  go  over  and  see  her,  but, 
with  the  timidity  of  a  lover,  he  feared  intruding. 
Had  she  come  out  whilst  he  stood  at  the  window 
he  would  have  gone  down  instantly  and  joined 
her.  Perhaps  that  was  what  retained  him  in  his 
position  for  such  a  length  of  time,  for  with  folded 
arms,  and  brows  bent  with  thought,  he  stood 
gazing  down  upon  the  street  for  many  minutes. 

But  then  he  was  also  thinking,  and  to  a  lover 
nothing  can  be  more  provocative  of  thought  than 
the  darkness  of  night  and  the  nearness  of  the 
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loved  one.  But  was  he  thinking  of  her  ?  In- 
directly. She  was  the  source  from  which  the 
river  of  his  thoughts  flowed,  but  which  as  it 
flowed  further  away  increased  its  dimensions  and 
darted  off"  into  innumerable  branches;  yet  all 
owing  their  birth  to,  all  connected  with,  the  one 
first  fount. 

His  mind  had  got  upon  the  subject  of  the 
gambling-house  in  the  Rue  Antoine  Sarbotiere, 
and  he  was  wondering  whether  the  hunchback 
were  likely  to  meet  with  success.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  thousand  francs,  and  how  it  was 
only  a  drop  in  the  bowl  which  he  knew  must  be 
filled  ere  he  could  claim  the  girl  from  whom  his 
thoughts  now  were  hardly  ever  absent.  But  his 
future — what  did  that  promise?  He  had  com- 
menced literature,  and  with  what  result  ?  He 
had  already  tasted  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
mentj  and  that  draught  was  but  a  presage  of  the 
many  more  he  should  be  compelled  to  swallow 
ere  even  a  smile  from  the  goddess  he  wooed  might 
illumine  the  blackness  of  the  pursuit  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself.  How  many  years  would 
he  have  to  wait  ere  his  least  sanguine  hope  might 
be  gratified,  and  meanwhile  what  would  be  his 
position  ?     He  shuddered  to  think,  and  turned  as 
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if  for  relief  to  the  other  picture  which  his  imagi- 
nation was  holding  up  before  him. 

But  it  is  the  curse  of  the  human  mind  to 
paint  in  the  darkest  colours  that  which  it  spon- 
taneously rejects;  whilst  that  to  which  it  inclines 
it  portrays  with  the  soft  yet  brilliant  light  which 
hope  can  alone  impart. 

The  gambling-house  was  his  only  refuge.  So 
at  least  he  thought.  Yet  not  so  much  a  refuge 
as  a  gate  through  which  he  had  to  pass  before  he 
could  attain  to  that  state  which  he  now  saw  only 
at  a  distance.  On  this  side  of  it  were  oppression, 
poverty,  desolation,  perhaps  suicide;  beyond  were 
placed  his  love,  his  hope,  his  gladness — in  a  word, 
all  that  life  had  to  supply  him  of  what  he  longed 
for,  almost  wept  for. 

He  was  in  the  Inferno :  Purgatory  had  to  be 
passed  before  Paradise  could  be  reached. 

Thus  thinking,  he  stood  at  his  window  until 
the  night  had  blackened  around  him,  and  half- 
past  nine  sounded  on  the  air.  He  started,  and 
turning  round,  seized  his  hat  and  went  down- 
stairs. He  paused  a  moment  before  Rosalie^s 
house,  and,  throwing  his  hands  up  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  window,  muttered  some  confused, 
inarticulate   appeal ;   then,  pulling   his   hat    over 
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his  forehead,  he  stalked  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rue  Antoine  Sarbotiere. 

The  room  devoted  to  the  roulette-table  was 
full,  for  it  was  late,  and  the  cries,  shouts,  and 
laughter  of  the  assembled  company  were  terribly 
confusing.  He  recognised  amidst  the  crowd 
several  faces  which  he  had  before  noticed,  but  the 
hunchback  was  invisible.  He  almost  hoped  that 
he  might  have  left,  as  he  knew  Sloman  would 
attribute  his  presence  there  to  a  love  of  gambling 
rather  than  to  his  real  motive,  of  which  he  by  no 
means  desired  to  enter  into  the  explanation. 

But  the  noise  was  so  incessant,  the  atmosphere 
so  stifling,  the  crowd  so  excited,  that  in  order  to 
escape  the  tumult  and  the  heat,  and* perhaps 
impelled  by  the  recollection  of  his  former  luck  in 
the  same  apartment,  he  pushed  open  the  green 
baize  door,  and  entered  the  rouge-et-noir  room. 

The  first  person  he  saw  was  Sloman,  who  was 
standing  near  the  croupier,  and  who,  upon  his 
entrance,  immediately  looked  up  and  nodded. 

"  I  fancied  you'd  come,"  he  exclaimed,  making 
room  for  the  j^oung  man  beside  him ;  "  it's  dull 
by  one's  self  at  home ;  at  least  when  you  know 
that  there  is  such  a  place  as  this  not  far  off." 

"  Have  you  been  playing  ?  '' 
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"Yes." 

''Any  luck?" 

"  Two  napoleons,  that's  all.  I  was  a  winner 
half  an  hour  ago  of  sixteen,  but  they've  settled 
into  the  miserable  number  Fve  named." 

After  a  little  while  Sloman  urged  Williams  to 
try  his  fortune.  ''This  time,  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
try  the  black." 

Williams  did  so,  and  lost.  "  I'll  stick  to  the 
red :  it  is  ray  colour,  after  all,  or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken," he  exclaimed. 

"  Nonsense !  don't  you  remember  you  lost 
upon  the  red  last  time  for  the  first  shot  ?  " 

"  True.     I'll  try  black  again." 

But  he  also  lost. 

"  There  !  "  he  exclaimed,  pettishly ;  "  I  knew 
red  was  my  colour.  Now  then,  monsieur,  rouge 
this  time,  if  you  please." 

He  played  upon  the  rouge  and  lost. 

"Luck's  against  you,  monsieur,"  said  a  man 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table  ;  "  give  it  up." 

"  Who  spoke  to  you,  sir  ? "  cried  Sloman, 
angrily. 

"I  was  not  addressing  you:  my  remark  was 
meant  for  your  friend." 

"Which   applies    equally   to    me.      We    both 
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know  our  business,  and  we  have  no  need  of  your 
advice/^ 

"Wasn't  that  said  exactly  like  Father  Schor- 
chells  ? "  said  somebody  to  the  man  who  had 
spoken. 

"  Hang  Father  Schorchells  !  "  half  shrieked  Slo- 
man.  "  If  you  annoy  me  any  more,  I'll  give  j^ou 
in  charge." 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  a  voice 
cried,  "  Vive  monsieur  le  hossu  I  " 

Sloman  trembled  with  rage,  and  addressed 
some  words  to  the  croupier,  who  answered  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  entirely  hid  the  ears. 

"  Do  not  mind  them,"  exclaimed  Williams. 
'^It''s  what  they  call  banter,  and  jou.  must  submit 
to  it.     I  have  lost  two  pounds  fifteen." 

"  That  is  because  you  have  deserted  the  red." 

Williams  angrily  backed  the  black  and  lost. 
Sloman  seized  him  by  the  arm.  "  Give  it  up," 
said  he  ;  "  fortune's  against  you." 

*'  I  won't,"  answered  Williams,  biting  his 
lip  until  it  was  bloodless.  "  Fortune  shan't 
master  me ! "  Then,  turning  to  the  croupier, 
he  cried,  "  Two  napoleons  on  black  !  " 

"You  are  mad  !  "  exclaimed  Sloman.  "What's 
the  use  of  staking  so  high?  " 
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"  Let  go  !  "  angrily  said  Williams,  shaking  off 
the  hunchback's  grasp.  "  I  know  what  I  am 
about.  Let  go.  Yes,  I  play."  This  to  the 
croupier,  who  was  looking  up  at  him  with  an 
inquiring  glance. 

The  card  was  thrown  up.  It  was  red.  Wil- 
liams's face  was  pale,  with  a  stifled  passion ;  this 
continuance  of  ill-luck  was  maddening.  Again 
he  backed  the  black.  Again  the  card  turned  up 
red. 

A  murmur  of  pity  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
assembled  company.  Inured  as  they  were  to 
scenes  of  woe,  they  could  not  contemplate  with- 
out an  expression  of  sympathy,  the  suffering  that 
the  "  jeune  Anglais,"  seemed  undergoing. 

"  Take  your  friend  away.  Father  Schorchells," 
cried  a  voice. 

Sloman,  who  well  knew  this  was  addressed  to 
him,  made  no  reply. 

It  needed  not  this  request  to  incite  him  to  the 
act,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  appearance  of  Williams  that  restrained  him. 
The  young  man's  face  wore  that  determined  ex- 
pression which  not  only  prohibits,  but  threatens, 
intervention. 

"  I  could    swear,"    muttered    the   hunchback, 
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"that  Frank  Hamilton  stands  before  me.  The 
likeness  is  marvellous.^' 

Williams  continued  the  game  in  silence,  but 
with  the  same  result.  At  last  he  beckoned  to 
Sloman. 

"  Can  you  lend  me  five  napoleons  ?  "  he  hoarsely 
whispered. 

Sloman  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  On  my 
word,  they  have  cleared  me  of  what  I  have.  But 
why  not  stop  now  ?  It  is  ridiculous.  You  will 
be  ruined." 

"  Never  mind — a  napoleon  will  do.  One — have 
you  one? '' 

"  Not  even  a  franc." 

This  was  a  falsehood,  but  evidently  designed  to 
induce  his  friend  to  leave  the  room.  It  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  effect,  for  after  a  moment's 
pause,  the  young  man  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
disappeared. 

"  I'm  glad  he's  gone,"  thought  Sloman,  "  now 
I  can  play  quietly.     Moreover,  luck  is   against 

him,  and "  an  idea  seemed  to  dart  across  his 

mind,  and  he  smiled  with  much  apparent  satis- 
faction. Then  approaching  the  table  he  com- 
menced betting. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Williams  had  left 
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the  room,  to  the  profound  arQazement  of  Sloman 
he  returned.  He  was  reeking  with  perspiration, 
and  panting  as  if  from  recent  violent  exercise. 

"  Why,  what^s  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Sloman. 

But  without  replying,  the  young  man  pushed 
his  way  to  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  stake  a  five- 
pound  note  on  red.  Sloman  instantly  compre- 
hended that  he  must  have  been  home  to  provide 
himself  with  more  money.  Anxious  to  watch  his 
friend,  he  ceased  his  betting,  and  stood  silently 
regarding  him,  together  with  the  others,  whose 
pity  for  the  young  man's  ill-luck  was  now  changed 
into  contempt  at  his  temerity.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  acts  of  daring  that  men  despise. 

His  return  seemed  to  have  interrupted  the  tide 
of  his  ill-success,  for  the  first  throw  was  in  his 
favour.  A  momentary  hope  inspired  him  that  he 
was  about  to  recover  his  losses.  But  Fortune  in 
such  matters  is  a  syren  who  smiles  but  to  seduce 
and  ruin.  Allured  by  his  success,  Williams  re- 
newed his  stakes  in  heavier  amounts,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  moment  of  his  entry 
he  was  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket. 

He  had  been  too  much  agitated  when  he  came 
in  to  notice  that  Sloman  was  at  the  table  betting, 
and  taking  him  at  his  word  that  he  "  was  cleared 
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out/'  he  passed  silently  through  the  crowd,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  street.  The  extraordinary 
excitement  under  which  he  had  been  labouring 
now  gave  way,  his  emotions  choked  his  heart, 
and  bowing  his  head  in  his  hands  he  burst  into 
tears. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and  look- 
ing around,  he  perceived  Sloman  at  his  side. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked  the 
hunchback. 

Ashamed  at  being  discovered  in  his  weakness, 
the  young  man  coloured  up  to  the  forehead,  and 
in  a  hoarse  whisper  answered,  "  I  am  ruined  !  " 

"  Everything  gone  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  a  fraction  left  in  the  world." 

Sloman  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to 
tell  him  now  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  that  he 
should  "  have  taken  his  advice/'  but  silently  pass- 
ing his  arm  through  his  companion's,  he  gently 
led  him  away. 

"  I  can  respect  your  grief/'  he  said,  after  a 
little ;  "  but  it  will  not  do  to  give  way  to  it.  Have 
you  no  money  left  ?  " 

"  Not  any." 

"  Then  you  have  lost  your  thousand  francs? 
Bah  !  to-morrow  vou  will  recover  it." 
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"  My  thousand  francs ;  that  is  nothing.  I  tell 
you  I  have  lost  every  penny  I  had  in  the 
world." 

"  That  is  bad.  However,  I  can  assist  you.  I 
have  still  a  little  left;  enough  at  least  to  rear 
upon  it  a  colossal  fortune." 

'^  Will  you  lend  me  some  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

Williams  pressed  the  hunchback's  hand  in 
silence. 

''  And  now,"  said  Sloman,  "  the  rule  of  gambling 
is  this :  when  money  is  lost  it  must  be  forgotten. 
The  memory  must  dismiss  it  as  a  thing  that  never 
had  an  existence.  This  is  how  you  must  treat 
your  loss." 

"  I  will :  do  not  let  us  discuss  it.  It  was — it 
was — "  the  young  man  paused,  and  clutched  his 
throbbing  forehead  in  his  hands. 

"It  was  what?" 

"  No  matter.  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute.     I  shall  be  better  after  this." 

"  Now  you  talk  like  a  man." 

"  To-morrow  evening  I  will  break  the  bank.  I 
feel  it  here,"  and  the  young  man  violently  tapped 
his  breast. 

Ah !  he  still  trusted  to  his  presentiments.    Had 
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he  so  soon  forgotten  Mi\  Brown — his  own  disap- 
pointment ? 

'^  So  you  shall/'  said  Sloman,  tapping  him  upon 
the  back. 

"  None  but  the  brave,  none  but  the  brave,  none 
but  the  brave  deserve — success.  Now  I  think 
that  quotation  apt." 

Williams  tried  to  force  a  laugh  at  the  hunch- 
back's joke.  The  strange  influence  which  that 
man  exercised  over  all  those  who  came  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  him  was  now  beginning  to  be 
felt  by  his  young  companion.  It  was  the  old 
simile  of  the  basilisk  charming  the  transfixed  bird, 
renewed  and  embodied.  Though  his  heart  was 
nearly  breaking,  this  influence  compelled  from 
him  a  laugh  at  his  companion's  joke.  It  was 
hollow,  it  was  mocking,  but  it  was  a  tacit  acqui- 
escence in  Sloman's  superiority.  So  the  trembling 
schoolboy  palely  smiles  at  the  joke  of  the  usher 
whose  cane  is  uplifted  over  the  little,  extended 
hand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    CURIOUS    RESOLUTION. 

The  excitement  of  the  previous  evening,  his 
violent  emotions,  his  passion,  his  despair,  had  left 
traces  of  their  conflict  visible  in  Williams's  face, 
for  when  he  arose  the  next  morning  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  suddenly  grown  old  in  the  night,  so 
haggard  was  the  expression  on  his  features,  so 
pale  his  cheeks,  so  restless  his  eyes. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  terrible  blow  for  the  young 
man.  The  enchanter,  Hope,  had  built  before  him 
a  gorgeous  pile,  emblazoned  with  every  beauty  of 
promise,  of  fortune,  of  success,  but  at  one  stroke 
of  the  wand  of  the  wizard  Fate,  the  magnificence 
had  toppled  into  bleak  reality,  leaving  in  its  room 
a  cold  memory  to  impart  not  pleasure  but  despair, 
and  to  render  more  bitter  the  present  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  that  which  had  preceded  it. 

He  descended  the  stairs,  and  knocked  at  Slo- 
man's  door. 
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"  Come  in,"  cried  the  hunchback. 

Williams  entered,  and  found  the  hunchback 
still  in  bed.  This  was  a  spectacle  he  had  not  be- 
fore seen,  and  at  which,  therefore,  he  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  laugh,  in  spite  of  his  feelings,  which 
were  of  anything  but  of  a  mirthful  complexion. 
But  the  truth  was,  Mr.  Sloman  had  pulled  over 
his  head,  as  far  as  his  eyebrows,  a  flannel  night- 
cap, which,  either  inflated  by  air,  or  naturally 
stiff,  shot  up  in  a  point,  thereby  lending  to  the 
owner's  face  an  aspect  as  ridiculous  as  can  be  well 
imagined. 

"  Well,  and  what  sort  of  a  night  did  you  pass  ?  " 
asked  Sloman. 

Williams  shook  his  head.  "  Such  a  night,"  he 
answered,  ''  as  I  could  suppose  a  man  would  pass 
who  lay  distended  for  the  twelve  hours  upon  a 
rack.  But  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  oblige  me. 
I  have  not  a  penny  in  my  pocket.  Can  you  supply 
me  with  a  little  money  until  the  evening  ?  " 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  spare  ?  ^' 

''  Will  five  napoleons  do  you?  " 

"  Very  well  indeed.'' 

"  Feel  in  that  waistcoat  pocket  hanging  up 
there,  and  you'll  find  the  money." 
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Williams  did  so,  and  turning  to  Sloman,  said, 
"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  this/^ 

"  Quite  welcome,  quite  welcome ! ''  replied 
Sloman ;  "  mind  you  pay  me  back  again  when 
you  have  it." 

"  Most  assuredly.  I  am  going  out  for  a  little. 
My  head  is  hot,  and  the  cool  of  the  morning  may 
ease  me." 

"  Good ;  and  I  shall  sleep  for  another  two 
hours." 

Williams  went  downstairs,  and  into  the  street. 
Just  as  he  had  closed  his  own  door  behind,  the 
door  opposite  opened,  and  Rosalie  came  out ;  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  ran  across 
the  road. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Williams,  this  is  an  unexpected 
meeting  !  Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting 
you  here  so  early  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  live  there,  now,"  said  Williams,  pointing  to 
the  house.  "  You  see  we  are  close  neigh- 
bours." 

She  was  about  to  make  some  remark,  but 
checking  herself,  she  blushed  deeply,  and  bowed 
her  head  a  little.  She  thought  that  he  had  come 
expressly  to  be  near  her,  and  this  fancy,  whilst  it 
had  brought  the  blush  to  her  cheek,  restrained 
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the  question  she  was  about  to  ask — what  brought 
him  there  ? 

Perhaps  he  interpreted  her  silence,  for  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  My  change  was  sudden,  but — 
but — many  things  prompted  it,  you  amongst  the 
chief." 

"I?" 

"  I  wanted  to  be  near  you.  I  was  lonely  where 
I  lived  before.  My  only  companion  had  died, 
and — and — to  be  friendless  in  a  large  city  is  very 
terrible.  Mademoiselle  Gautier.^^ 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  awhile,  and 
then  said,  hurriedly,  "  Are  you  not  well?" 

'^  Perfectly  well.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

"  Your  face  wears  a  look  of  suffering  ;  it  is 
pale,  and  somewhat  thinner  since  I  last  saw 
you." 

He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  as  if  to  stifle 
there  a  sudden  pain ;  then,  with  a  forced  smile, 
he  said,  ^^  I  am  growing  old,  Mademoiselle 
Gautier." 

But  the  penetration  of  a  woman  was  not  to  be 
baffled  by  a  mask  so  pitiful  as  this ;  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  ill,  nay,  was  suffering  from  a 
something  more  than  mere  bodily  illness  ;  but  she 
saw  also  that  he  wished  to  conceal  his  feelings. 
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■whatever  they  might  be,  and  she  quietly  changed 
the  subject. 

"  I  have  to  go  as  far  as  the  Rue .     Where 

is  your  destination  ?  " 

"  Nowhere ;  or  rather,  anywhere.  May  I 
accompany  you  ?  " 

She  gracefully  smiled  back  her  reply,  and  then 
glancing  up  at  her  father's  house,  she  walked 
away  by  the  side  of  her  lover. 

She  asked  him  a  number  of  questions  as  to  the 
reasons  of  his  movements,  and  he  replied  by 
acquainting  her  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown ;  his 
legacy,  and  his  disappointment. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  now,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams?" 

He  faintly  blushed  as  he  replied,  "  Working 
always." 

"  Still  writing,  I  suppose?  " 

A  doubtful  nod  of  the  head  was  his  only  answer, 
and  then  he  abruptly  asked  her  if  she  knew  the 
hunchback  who  resided  in  the  same  house  with 
him. 

"  No ;  but  I  have  seen  him  once  only ;  and 
that  was  in  the  street,  as  I  met  you  just  now. 
Poor  man !  such  deformity  as  his  must  be  a 
dreadful  calamity .'' 

VOL.    III.  M 
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"  Dreadful  indeed.  I  have  recently  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  let  me  assure  you  his  voice  and 
conversation  are  hardly  less  grotesque  than  his 
appearance/' 

"  Are  you  going  to  remain  in  Paris  long?  "  she 
asked  him,  after  a  little. 

"  My  future  is  very  uncertain.  I  know  not 
•what  I  may  do." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  whispered  hur- 
riedly, "  If  I  leave  it,  it  shall  be  starvation  alone 
that  drives  me  from  it." 

''  Starvation  !  "  she  asked,  with  a  start. 

"  Better  men  than  I  have  starved,"  he  mut- 
tered, gloomily. 

She  shook  her  head  at  him,  and  feigned  a  light 
smile.  "  You  are  frightening  me,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  "  you  are  not  in  earnest." 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  grasped  it  in  silence 
for  a  moment ;  then  letting  it  fall,  he  murmured, 
"  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Gautier,  it  will  be  a  cruel 
necessity  that  compels  me  to  separate  myself 
from  you." 

She  blushed,  but  without  evading  his  glance. 
"  "What  necessity  is  it  that  you  anticipate  ?  '^  she 
inquired. 

"  It  matters  not.     I  am  strong — I  am  young — 
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I  have  hope.  Tiiese  three  incitements  may,  per- 
haps, assist  me  to  a  purpose  and  to  an  end." 

"  You  will  often  come  in  and  see  us  now  ?  "  she 
said;  "you  are  so  near,  and  you  can  find  no 
excuse  to  remain  away." 

'*  Excuse  to  remain  away  !  Ah,  I  fear  that  I 
should  rather  need  apologies  for  my  constant 
intrusion." 

"  Not  yet,  at  any  rate,"  she  answered,  a  little 
poutingly  ;  "  you  have  only  given  us  the  pleasure 
of  your  society  once  ;  and  as  I  know  you  do  not 
object  to  my  father's  eccentric  mode  of  welcoming 
his  guests,  you  can  really  frame  no  plea  to  excuse 
your  absence." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  goodness.  After 
what  you  have  said,  I  shall  now  begin  to  infest 
you." 

"  Do.  I  can,  at  least,  assure  you  a  welcome. 
And  selfishly,  your  presence  really  confers  a  boon 
upon  us,  for  it  is  dull  at  home  of  an  evening." 
And  Kosalie  sighed. 

It  was  astonishing  the  efi^ect  of  this  girPs  pre- 
ssnce  on  the  mind  of  the  young  man.  It  was  like 
a  sunbeam  illumining  some  dark  recess,  and 
driving  from  it  the  shadows  that  obscured  it. 
Insensibly  he  felt  himself  cheered  by  her  conver- 
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sation,  though  it  mattered  not  of  what  nature  it 
partook.  The  sweet  sounds  of  her  voice  thrilled 
him  through  with  that  unspeakahle  feeling  M'hich 
is  always  begotten  by  the  tones  of  a  cherished 
friend;  a  feeliug  now  rendered  doubly  pleasur- 
able, since  to  the  purity  of  friendship  was  united 
the  softness,  the  beauty  of  love. 

They  walked  on  together,  Rosalie  artfully 
varying  the  conversation  so  as  to  lead  him  to 
forget  the  cause  of  his  distress  ;  for  that  he  was 
suflferiug,  and  that  this  suffering  was  owing  to  a 
cause  which  he  was  anxious  to  conceal,  she  had 
from  the  commencement  perceived;  she  had  all 
the  curiosity  to  divine  it,  from  the  true  wish  to 
impart,  if  possible,  her  little  mite  of  comfort ;  but 
"w^hilst  her  delicacy  forbade  her  inquiring,  her 
sympathy  and  her  tact  sought  to  direct  the  con- 
versation to  a  channel  the  most  likely  to  divert 
him  from  the  remembrance  of  that  something  in 
his  heart  of  which  she  too  plainly  perceived  the 
existence. 

On  parting,  she  said  to  him,  "  Do  come  in  this 
evening  and  see  us  ?  " 

He  hesitated,  and  mumbled  a  trust  that  she 
would  excuse  him,  and  so  forth. 

"  I  will  admit  of  no  excuse.     You  must  come. 
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Why^  what  have  you  got  in  particular  to  do  to- 
night?" 

"  Nothing — nothing  much." 

"  Then  why  won't  you  come  ?  '' 

She  had  asked  him  out  of  pure  kindness,  think- 
ing he  might  be  dull  and  lonely  by  himself  in  his 
apartments.  He  had  hesitated  to  accept  her  invi- 
tation, because  he  remembered  the  Rue  Antoine 
Sarbotiere,  and  the  fortune  that  he  had  sworn  to 
retrieve  that  evening.  But  he  remembered  he 
could  visit  it  later,  after  he  should  have  left  the 
Gautiers ;  and  so  he  replied,  "  I  will  do  myself 
then  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  But  will  not 
M.  Gautier  consider  me  an  intruder  ?  " 

"  Not  in  heart,  whatever  his  conduct  may 
demonstrate.  Do  not  misunderstand  papa,"  she 
said,  assuming  a  cheerful  voice,  "  he  is  much 
better  than  he  may  appear/' 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand,  and  they 
separated. 

He  would  not  tell  Sloman  of  his  proposed  visit, 
but  on  that  worthy's  asking  him  if  he  intended 
making  his  appearance  at  the  gambling-house,  he 
answered — 

"Yes;  but  not  until  late.  I  have  promised 
myself  luck,   and   mean  to   lay   this  night   the 
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foundations  of  a  fortune  upon  your  five  napo- 
leons." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Sloman.  "  By 
the  way/'  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "if  ever  we 
should  grow  '  hard-up,'  you  could  always  find 
assistance  in  your  old  friend  opposite,  couldn't 
you?'' 

"In  M.  Gautier?  ' 

''  Yes." 

Williams  shook  his  head.  "  He  is  a  miser,"  he 
said  ;  "  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  advance  me 
live  sous  unless  I  could  procure  and  provide  him 
with  good  securities." 

"  But  still  you  might  try  him." 

"  My  friend,  I  love  the  daughter ;  I  could  not, 
would  not  degrade  myself  in  her  eyes  by  stooping 
to  solicit  such  assistance  from  her  father." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  across  the 
hunchback's  face,  and  he  beat  his  foot  noisily 
against  the  ground, — a  certain  sign  of  his  irrita- 
bility. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  allow  your  pride  to  inter- 
fere with  your  interests,"  he  exclaimed,  "  adieu  to 
fortune.     That's  all  I  have  to  say." 

"  Well,  do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  the  matter 
yet.     Thanks  to  your  generosity,  these  five  napo- 
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leons  may  place  me  in  a  position  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  old  man." 

^' Well,  I  hope  it  may  !"  and  sullenly  turning 
upon  his  heel  the  hunchback  descended  to  his 
own  apartments.  Williams  did  not  choose  to 
notice  his  companion's  manner.  His  liberality  in 
the  morning  had  disarmed  him  of  whatever  re- 
sentment such  conduct  as  this  might  otherwise 
have  provoked.  Sloman^s  suggestion  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  one  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
young  man.  He  had,  it  is  true,  plainly  told 
Rosalie  of  his  poverty;  but  rather  than  sue  her 
father,  or  even  that  she  should  know  the  pressing 
exigences  of  his  position,  he  would  have  stooped 
to  a  crime,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  conscience 
achieved  what  his  pride  prohibited  him  to  sup- 
plicate. 

Such  are  the  contradictions  of  human  nature, 
and  such  that  startling  paradox,  the  human  heart ! 

He  had  not  become  old  enough,  or  reflective,  to 
weigh  the  motives  of  men's  conduct,  and  to  pursue 
their  designs  through  the  ramifications  of  their 
self-interest,  else  the  simple  questions  that  had 
otherwise  infallibly  occurred, — ''  Why  the  reason 
of  Mr.  Sloman's  apparent  solicitude  in  my  welfare 
— his  desire  for  my  companionship — his  willing 
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assistance  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  " — must  have 
excited  his  curiosity  and  tempted  him  into  con- 
jecture or  inquiry.  That  Sloman  had  a  motive  in 
all  that  he  did  my  reader  has  long  since  found 
out ;  and  though  the  cause  was  frequently  very 
inadequate  to  the  effect — though,  like  the  genius 
in  the  box  found  by  the  fisherman,  from  the  least 
possible  reason  a  tremendous  result  was  evoked ; 
he  nevertheless  took  the  same  precaution,  exer- 
cised the  same  skill,  practised  the  same  conduct, 
and  weighed  each  probability  with  the  same  pre- 
cision that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  minister 
upon  whom  dexterity  of  achieving  his  ends  might 
have  depended  the  fate  of  an  empire. 

On  leaving  the  house  Williams  told  Sloman 
that  he  might  expect  to  see  him  at  the  Rue 
Antoine  Sarbotiere  at  about  ten  o'clock. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  mean- 
time ?  "  asked  Sloman. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  made  an 
appointment  which  I  am  anxious  to  keep." 

"All  right.'' 

It  was  dark  in  the  street,  and  the  hunchback 
could  not  see  him  cross ;  nevertheless  he  flattened 
his  cheek  against  the  window  in  order  to  discern, 
if  possible,  whether  his  friend  took  the  turning  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  road,  or  went  straight  on.  As 
he  did  neither,  but  simply  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side,  Sloman  of  course  saw  nothing,  and 
with  a  grunt  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
rang  for  lights. 

The  door  was  opened  to  Williams  by  old 
Gautier,  who  this  time  held  a  light  in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Freddy,"  he  said,  ''  and  how  are 
you  ?     Come  in — come  in  !  " 

''  Am  I  an  intruder,  M.  Gautier  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !     Have  you  had  tea  ?  ^' 

Williams  could  hardly  forbear  a  smile  as  he 
answered, — "  No." 

*^  Ah  !  "  sighed  M.  Gautier,  "  very  well ;  by  and 
by  Rosalie  shall  make  you  a  cup." 

"  Is  that  your  office  ?  "  asked  Williams,  pointing 
to  a  glass-door  in  the  passage. 

"  Yes,"  said  M.  Gautier,  "  that  is  my  office ; 
would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  should.'^ 

M.  Gautier,  holding  the  candle  over  his  head, 
pushed  the  door  open  and  entered.  It  was  an 
ordinary  office,  with  a  little  table  in  the  centre 
and  a  few  chairs  arranged  around.  A  padlocked 
ledger  stood  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  in  the 
corner  was  a  small  iron  safe. 
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"  That's  the  bank,  I  suppose?  "  said  Williams, 
pointing  to  the  safe. 

M.  Gautier  glanced  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eyes  at  Williams,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  A  very  poor  bank,"  said  he. 

"I  wonder  you  allow  it  to  stand  here  all  night; 
are  you  not  afraid  of  a  robbery?" 

Old  Gautier  trembled  as  he  answered, — 

"  I  am  !  and  that's  just  what  Rosalie  can't  un- 
derstand.    But  you  can,  though." 

"  Of  course  I  can.  If  that  safe  contains  money, 
I  do  not  think  you  are  right  in  leaving  it  in  a 
position  so  exposed. '^ 

"Ah,  but,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  cunning 
wink  of  the  eye,  '^  it  wants  a  skilful  thief  to  open 
it,  for  the  lock  is  a  patent  one.  Just  hear  the 
click  of  it,"  and  drawing  a  key  from  his  pocket  he 
applied  it  to  the  lock,  which  turned  with  a  loud 
noise  indicating  its  strength. 

"You  mean  the  lock  is  powerful,  but  not 
patent,"  said  Williams. 

"  Well,  isn't  that  patent  ?  What  robber  could 
break  it  open  ?  But,"  said  M.  Gautier,  approach- 
ing Williams,  and  taking  his  arm,  "  it  isn't  left 
down  here  all  night,  you  know;  I  take  it  up- 
stairs," he  added  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  whisper. 
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"  and  nobody  would  dare  attempt  to  rob  it  there." 
Then  shaking  his  head  as  if  to  contradict  a  sup- 
position that  bad  entered  his  mind,  he  let  fall  his 
companion's  arm,  and  continued  :  "  Pooh,  pooh  ! 
but  there's  very  little  to  rob  in  it,  Mr.  Williams. 
Aha !  only  papers,  deeds,  and  so  forth ;  and  who 
wants  them,  eh  ?  Aha !  *' 

"  True,"  said  Williams,  anxious  to  humour  the 
old  man,  "  they  are  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  the 
possessor.'' 

"Exactl}^  exactly.  Ah,  dear  sir,  will  you  do 
me  a  very  great  favour  ?  it  will  save  my  girl  the 
job,  as  she  and  I  usually  perform  it ;  will  you  lend 
me  a  hand  to  convey  the  safe  upstairs?  " 

"With  the  greatest  possible  pleasure." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  old  man,  bustling 
about;  "thank  you.  Now,  then,  this  is  how  I 
generally  manage  it."  And  leaving  the  room,  he 
shortly  after  reappeared,  bearing  a  small  stretcher, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  ground.  "  Now,  if  you 
will  help  me  to  place  the  safe  upon  that  thing, 
we'll  be  able  to  carry  it  up  as  easily  as  possible. 
You  take  this  end,  and  I'll  take  that."  And  with 
some  groans  from  the  old  man,  who  displayed 
considerable  strength  for  his  years,  and  with  some 
little  straining  on  the  part  of  Williams,  the  safe 
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was  raised  and  placed  upon  the  stretcher.  Then 
M.  Gautier  seized  some  cords  and  commenced 
binding  it  down. 

Williams  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the 
safe  contained  only  papers,  those  papers  were 
uncommonly  heavy.     But  he  made  no  remark. 

Grasping  each  man  one  end  of  the  stretcher, 
they  proceeded  upstairs,  Williams  taking  the  lead 
and  mounting  backwards.  The  old  man  below 
him  perspired  considerably  over  the  labour;  but 
he  seemed  quite  to  enjoy  it,  ever  and  anon  urging 
Williams  to  be  a  little  less  vehement,  and  not  to 
go  quite  so  fast.  At  the  top  of  the  landing 
Rosalie  came  out  of  the  room,  anxious  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  tumult. 

"  Oh,  papa ! "  she  exclaimed,  catching  a  sight 
at  once  of  Williams's  back  making  at  her,  and 
her  father's  head  jerking  slowly  upstairs  below 
after  him,  "  what  a  shame  to  be  sure  to  give  Mr. 
Williams  all  this  trouble  ! " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Williams,  who  was  red  in  the 
face  with  his  exertion:  but  who  could  not  turn 
his  head  to  look  at  her.  "  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
quite  a  pleasure." 

"  I  am  sure  he  likes  it ! "  cried  the  old  man  ; 
"  why,    it's    capital    exercise.      In   that    room. 
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please,"  he  said,  wlieii  they  had  reached  the 
landing. 

Rosalie  opened  the  door  for  them  to  pass 
through,  and,  after  some  further  labour,  the  safe 
was  deposited  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment. 

"  There  ! "  said  M.  Gautier,  panting  and  eying 
his  property  with  much  satisfaction, "  Mr.  Williams 
has  saved  you  a  job  to-night,  Rosalie." 

"Is  it  possible,  Mam'selle  Gautier,  that  you 
can  find  strength  enough  to  carry  that  heavy  box 
upstairs?  "  asked  WilHams. 

"  He  calls  it  heavy  !  "  interrupted  old  Gautier ; 
"  why,  what  would  it  be  if  it  were  full  of  coin, 
instead  of  useless  papers  ? ''  A  significant  glance 
from  Rosalie  confirmed  Williams,  however,  in  his 
first  suspicions  that  there  was  something  more 
than  paper  secreted  in  M.  Gautier's  iron  safe. 

"  We  manage  it  somehow  or  other,  don't  we, 
papa?''  said  Rosalie,  in  reply  to  Williams's 
question. 

"  Yes,  every  night  of  our  lives,  excepting 
Sundays." 

"  Then,"  said  Williams,  "  you  must  permit  me 
to  congratulate  you  upon  your  really  Amazonian 
strength." 

Rosalie  laughed,  and  old  Gautier  asked  what 
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Amazonian  meant,  whereupon  a  little  amiable 
squabble  took  place  between  the  young  couple  as 
to  who  should  explain.  It  was  at  length  resolved 
that  Rosalie  should  do  so ;  and  this  she  did,  very 
prettily;  actually  quoting,  to  the  amazement  and 
delight  of  Williams,  an  erudite  author,  who  had 
written  a  learned  work  on  the  origin,  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  Nation  of  Amazons.  M. 
Gautier  eyed  his  daughter  with  pride,  ever  and 
anon  casting  a  glance  at  Williams,  to  see  what 
effect  all  this  learning  had  upon  him. 

The  industry  of  the  young  man  had  evidently 
operated  beneficially  upon  the  mind  of  the  old, 
for  after  a  little  he  turned  to  his  daughter  and 
bade  her  procure  the  visitor  some  tea.  Rosalie 
smiled  as  she  passed  Williams,  who  comprehended 
her  meaning,  and  faintly  nodded  back  a  reply. 

As  in  the  morning,  so  now  the  presence  of 
Rosalie  dissipated  the  oppression  of  the  young 
man's  heart,  and  during  the  hours  that  he  spent 
with  her,  he  thought  once  or  twice  only  of  the 
gambling-house  and  his  companion  Sloman. 

A  little  while  before  he  left,  Rosalie  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  Williams,  has  it  never  entered  your 
mind  to  try  and  discover  your  origin,  who  your 
parents  were,  and  whether  they  are  still  living  ?  " 
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"  I  have  often  thought  of  it/^  answered  Wil- 
liams, sadly;  "but  what  would  be  the  use  of  my 
attempting  to  search  out  the  past  ?  If  my  parents 
are  living,  it  is  evident  they  do  not  want  me, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  deserted  me  as  an 
infant.  If  they  are  dead,  the  discovery  would  be 
useless  to  me." 

"But  have  you  no  anxiety  to  learn  about  the 
past  ?  Surely  you  must  have  relations  living  in 
the  world  who  could  furnish  you  with  all  the 
information  you  require." 

"Relations!"  exclaimed  "Williams,  bitterly; 
"  I  only  knew  one,  and  after  years  of  harsh 
treatment,  she  at  last  spurned  me  from  her  door, 
to  seek  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  one  of  those 
cold-hearted  tyrants,  one  of  those  low  wretches, 
whom  God  creates  and  sends  upon  earth  merely 
that  the  proud  and  the  vain-glorious  may  look 
upon  them  and  remember  that  they  are  men  ! '' 

"But  you  may  have  others  who  are  better 
hearted,  who  are  kind,  generous  ?  " 

"  Mam'selle  Gautier^  we  have  an  old,  homely, 
but  true  proverb  in  our  language,  which  says  that 
*  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.'  Even  at  this 
distance  of  time  I  cannot  recall,  without  a  blush 
of    indignation,   the    unnatural,   the    cruel,   the 
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almost  outrageous  treatment  to  which  I  was  sub- 
ject as  a  child :  not  so  much  from  the  stranger, 
who  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
another,  as  from  her  to  whom  1  was  united  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  in  whom  my  helplessness  should 
have  found  protection,  even  if  my  relationship 
were  not  entitled  to  her  kindness.  Relations  ! 
No.  I  would  rather  battle  through  the  world  in 
poverty  and  obscurity — battle  through  it  as  I  anif 
— than  owe  one  obligation  to  those  who  deserted 
or  neglected  me  as  a  child,  and  have  since  utterly 
ignored  my  existence  !  ^^ 

"  I  cannot  blame  you,"  replied  Rosalie,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  But,  living  or  dead,  do  not  condemn 
your  pai-ents  until  you  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  history.  Rather  attribute 
your  calamities  to  those  you  know  than  to  those 
you  have  never  seen." 

"  I  will  try :  but  my  resolutions  can  matter 
little.  Too  many  years  have  flown  that  I  should 
ever  hope  to  have  even  the  faintest  memorial  of 
the  past  restored  to  me.  If  my  parents  are  dead, 
God  rest  their  souls !  Their  son  can  breathe  no 
other  prayer.  They  left  me  like  a  waif  upon  the 
ocean  of  life  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  at  the  mercy 
of  strangers.     Young  as  I  am,  I  have  known  but 
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little  liappiness.  I  have  gone  through  the  world 
alone — almost  desolate.  I  liave  met  with  many 
frowns,  but  few  smiles.  One  friend  only  have  I 
made — Rosalie,  it  is  you  !  " 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  fondly  to  his 
lips,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  tones  of  a  clock 
striking  in  the  distance  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"  It  is  ten  !  ^^  he  cried,  suddenly  starting.  "  I 
must  go.     Farewell !  ^' 

"  What  is  your  hurry  ?  ^' 

He  hesitated,  and  at  length  said,  "An  im- 
portant engagement." 

"  Then  I  will  not  detain  you.     Adieu  !  " 

"  Your  father  is  asleep.  Do  not  let  me  disturb 
him.^^ 

"  You  must  often  come  to  us  now,"  said 
Rosalie,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice  ;  "  you  are  so  near  : 
and  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you.^' 

"  Trust  me,  I  shall  often  see  you  !  Farewell." 
And  kissing  his  hand  to  her,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

He  had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  out,  as 
the  door  was  locked.  The  bolts  grated  hoarsely 
as  he  pushed  them  back,  and  slamming  the  door 
heavily  after  him,  that  the  noise  might  awaken 
old  Gautier,  who  would  be  sure  to  descend  and 
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drive  the  bolts  to  again,  he  made  his  way  thought- 
fully in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Antoine  Sarbo- 
tiere. 

*  ^  *  5i« 

^  -^  ^  ^ 

Three  hours  after  this,  namely,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  man  was  walking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rue  Colville  by  himself.  It  was  a 
cold  night ;  and  a  quarter-moon,  of  that  colour 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  wintry  nights  of 
January  than  the  more  tempered  skies  of  October, 
indicated  the  presence  of  a  bleak  wind.  The 
man  seemed  to  feel  it,  for  he  hugged  himself 
tightly  across  the  breast,  and  trod  forward  with  a 
rapid  though  irregular  motion.  His  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  his  lips  moved  in  the  articu- 
lation of  an  incoherent  conversation  he  was  hold- 
ing with  himself.  Sometimes  he  paused  and 
thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  then  withdraw- 
ing them  with  a  murmur  of  despair,  he  clasped 
them  again  across  his  breast  and  hurried  on. 

At  last  he  entered  the  Rue  Colville,  and 
here  again  he  stopped.  This  time  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  house  opposite,  and  he  stood  for  a 
long  while  motionlessly  regarding  it.  A  terrible 
expression  of  despair  was  upon  his  face,  and  ever 
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and  anon  he  would  grind  his  teeth  with  a  vio- 
lence that  would  have  startled  any  passenger  who 
might  have  been  passing  at  the  moment.  All  the 
while  he  continued  talking  to  himself — not  in  the 
noisy  accent  of  an  enraged  man,  but  with  that 
determined,  terrible  tone  which  may  be  heard 
murmuring  from  the  lips  of  the  suicide  as  he 
glides  by  you  in  the  street  towards  his  self- 
prepared  doom. 

At  last  he  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and 
opening  a  door  with  a  latch-key  which  he  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket,  he  slammed  it  violently  to 
after  him,  and  glided  upstairs.  On  reaching  the 
second  landing  he  tapped  at  a  door,  and  the  voice 
of  Sloman  from  within,  cried : 

'^  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Hallo  !  is  it  you,  "Williams  ?  Yes,  come 
along." 

Williams — for  it  was  he — thrust  the  door  open, 
and  entered  the  apartment.  Sloman  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  alarm  as  his  eye  encountered  the 
form  of  his  friend. 

"  Why,"  he  cried,  '•'  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself?  " 
*     Williams  made  a  gesture  to  command  silence, 

N  2 
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and  approching  a  little  grate  ia  which  jet  glowed 
the  remains  of  a  recent  fire^  he  muttered  : 

"  I  am  cold.'' 

The  hunchback  eyed  him  for  a  moment  with- 
out remark;  then  turning  to  the  table,  he  poured 
out  half  a  glass  of  cognac  from  a  bottle  and 
handed  it  to  his  companion. 

"  That  will  warm  you/'  he  said. 

Williams  seized  the  tumbler  and  emptied  the 
fiery  contents  at  a  draught.  This  seemed  to 
revive  him,  for  after  a  few  moments  he  looked  up 
and  said : 

"I  thought  to  find  you  dead." 

''Why?  "  asked  the  hunchback,  without  testify- 
ing any  surprise  at  the  curious  remark. 

"  Have  you  not  lost  everything  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  told  me  you  had." 

"True.  I  forgot  at  that  moment  that  I  had 
five  napoleons  remaining." 

"  Fool !  "  cried  Williams,  impetuously ;  "  why 
didn't  you  play  them  ?  You  might  have  re- 
covered them  all." 

Sloman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"My  reason  for  not  playing  them  was — my 
benevolence." 
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"  Cease  this  banter !  "  exclaimed  Williams, 
his  two  hands  outspread  before,  and  his  face  pre- 
senting a  weird  appearance  in  the  glow  of  the 
dying  embers.  "  You  will  drive  me  crazy.  Talk 
— talk — sensibly.  Do  you  not  see  my  mood  ?  " 
He  turned  his  face  to  Sloman,  and  glared  at  him 
from  beneath  his  contracted  eyebrows. 

"  Pooh !  I  am  as  badly  off  as  you,  yet  you 
see  I  can  control  myself.  You  are  a  novice — 
therefore  I  forgive  you." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  "Williams  said : 

"  Why  didn't  you  play  the  five  napoleons  ?  " 

"I  have  told  you." 

"  Eepeat  your  reason.'' 

"  Because  I  am  benevolent." 

This  coolness  was  evidently  maddening  to 
Williams :  he  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  commenced 
violently  pacing  the  room. 

"Come,"  continued  Sloman,  "you  appear  to 
want  to  know  the  reason,  and  I'll  give  it  you. 
My  motive  for  not  playing  my  five  napoleons  was 
this :  you  had  them,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
ask  you  for  them." 

With  a  half  shriek  of  rage,  Williams  turned 
upon  him. 

"  I  am  ruined  :  your  money  is  gone — you  saw 
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it  go !  How  could  you  ask  me  ?  Would  you 
have  wanted  them  in  drops  of  blood?  Gone,  I 
say !  I  hadn't  them  to  pay  you.  You  were 
near  me.  You  saw  me  fling  down  the  last — the 
last  upon  the  red  :  and  it  went." 

"  Then  I  left.^^ 

*'  I  saw  you  go.  But  what  cared  I?  Look  !  I 
came  here  freezing.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  I 
searched  my  pockets  for  more  money — they  were 
empty.  I  was  poor — I  had  no  jewelry  about 
me.  I  tore  off  my  cloak  and  offered  it  to  the 
croupier  as  a  stake.  The  wretch  laughed  at  me, 
and  turned  around  as  if  to  procure  assistance — 
for  he  seemed  frightened.  He  refused  me  two 
francs  for  my  cloak — for  my  cloak  worth  twenty  ! 
I  offered  it  to  the  crowd  around  the  table,  and  for 
awhile  they  also  laughed  at  me.  Then  some  one 
cried,  *  I  will  take  it.'  I  held  it  out  to  him  and 
received  the  money.  I  was  mad — crazed  with 
my  recent  loss,  and  thought  that  I  might  perhaps 
retrieve  the  whole  with  a  two-franc  piece.  Such 
things  have  been,  man — nay,  do  not  laugh  at  me  ! 
I  know  such  things  have  been,  I " 

"  And  what  became  of  your  two  francs  ?  " 

"  Gone  ! " 

The  rapid  manner  in  which  he  had  detailed  his 
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first  speech,  whilst  it  had  rendered  his  dehvery 
almost  incoherent,  had  also  made  him  breathless. 
He  gasped  rather  than  said  "gone,"  and  then, 
clutching  the  back  of  a  chair,  fell  almost  fainting 
into  it. 

But  the  hunchback  betrayed  no  emotion  what- 
ever at  his  companion's  distress ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  sat  cool  and  collected,  and  spoke  quite  dis- 
passionately when  he  said : 

"  Gone,  eh  ?  And  with  it,  I  suppose,  my  five 
napoleons?^' 

"  You  shall  be  paid,"  muttered  Williams, 
"  even  if  I  have  to  beg  for  it." 

"Do  not  think,  my  friend,  that  I  wish  to 
compel  you  into  payment.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  willingly  forgive  you  the  debt;  but,"  he 
continued,  assuming  a  whining  voice,  "you  see 
my  position.  I  too  am  ruined.  Your  fatal  luck 
has  pursued  me  equally  with  yourself.'^ 

Williams  remained  silent,  and  Sloman  con- 
tinued : 

"  Look  you  !  if  you  could  only  contrive  to 
become  possessed  of  a  little  money,  just  to  start 
us  both  again,  I  would  gladly  forego  all  recol- 
lection of  the  debt  of  five  napoleons,  and 
accept  a  portion  of  it  as  a  gift.     Indeed,  money 
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must  be  got  some  way  or  other;  else  we  shall 
starve." 

A  terrible  conflict  seemed  to  be  going  on  in 
Williams's  breast,  for  his  clenched  fist  was  con- 
vulsively jerking  about,  and  his  lips  were  moving 
with  a  strange,  wild  rapidity.  Sloman  watched 
him  for  awhile  in  silence,  and  then  exclaimed : 

"  Wouldn't  your  friend  Gautier  assist  you  if 
you  were  to  appeal  to  him  ?  " 

Something  in  the  hunchback's  speech  appeared 
to  have  penetrated  a  vital  part,  for  suddenly  leap- 
ing to  his  feet,  Williams  went  over  to  his  companion 
and  grasped  him  almost  painfully  by  the  arm. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  hoarsely  exclaimed ;  "  this 
Gautier  shall  assist  me — but  not  voluntarily,  for 
that  he  would  not  do.  He  is  a  miser,  and  would 
spurn  me  from  him  if  I  begged.  Beg — no  ! — I 
could  not  do  that — and  she  to  know  it." 

"  Let  go  my  arm,"  said  Sloman ;  "  seat  your- 
self and  talk  the  matter  calmly  over." 

But  Williams  still  retained  his  grasp,  and  in 
the  same  violent  manner  continued ; 

"  We  must  have  money — you  say  so — and  you 
are  right.  Where  am  I  to  get  it — where  go  for 
it?  I  am  friendless — so  are  you.  We  must 
turn  thieves,  man,  and  rob  !  " 
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He  almost  hissed  tlie  last  words,  and  releasing 
his  grasp  of  Sloman's  arm,  stood  upright  before 
him. 

"As  you  will,"  said  the  hunchback,  coolly; 
"show  me  the  booty,  and  I  will  help  you  to 
secure  it." 

"A  little  would  do — we  do  not  want  much. 
We  could  repay  it  when  we  discovered  ourselves 
to  be  winners.^' 

"  Of  course  we  could.  Fortunes  are  made  by 
degrees  :  but  they  want  a  beginning.  Where  are 
we  to  find  ours  ?  '^ 

"  There  !  "  WilUams  was  pointing  with  his 
finger  in  the  direction  of  the  window. 

"  In  M.  Gautier's  house  ?  " 

A  nod  was  his  answer. 

"  But  if  he  is  a  miser,  he  has  coffers  ;  and  how 
are  those  coffers  to  be  opened  ? '' 

Williams  uttered  a  loud,  terrible  laugh.  "  His 
coffers  are  an  iron -safe  !  A  safe  heavy  with  gold. 
I  helped  him  to  carry  it  up  to  his  room  only  a  few 
hours  ago." 

Sloman  bent  eagerly  forward,  and  fixed  his 
gleaming  eyes  on  his  companion's  face. 

"  Have  you  the  key  to  this  safe  ? ''  he  in- 
quired. 
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Williams  shook  his  head. 

"  But  it  is  easily  procured/'  he  said.  ''Besides 
we  only  want  a  little — just  a  little,  my  friend,  to 
help  us  to  live — to  save  us  from  starvation.  He 
would  not  miss  it;  and — and — we  would  repay 
him  tenfold  when  luck  favoured  us." 

"  Ay,  that  we  would.  But  we  must  have 
money,  Williams ;  else  we  starve." 

"  We  starve  !  Let  us  starve ;  will  we  not  be 
happier  dead  ?  " 

'^  Bosh !  Death  comes  quite  quickly  enough. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  living  to  learn  how  to 
live,  not  to  think  how  to  die." 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  be  done.  She  would  pardon 
me,  if  she  knew  all.  It  is  for  her;  I  might  claim 
her  then.  But  to  beg  from  her  father — to  be 
spurned,  perhaps,  from  his  door — oh,  never  !  And 
a  little,  too — ^just  a  little  :  and  so  easily  repaid — 
ten-times  repaid ;  ay,  twenty-times  !  "  His  lan- 
guage was  evidently  addressed  to  himself,  and  not 
to  the  hunchback  who  sat  listening  to  him.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  striving  to  self-exonerate 
himself  from  his  meditated  conduct. 

"  Fortify  your  determination  with  this  !  "  ex- 
claimed Sloman,  emptying  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  brandy-bottle  into  a  tumbler,  and  offering 
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it  to  Williams.  '^  Money  must  be  procured ; 
that  is  certain.  With  it,  though  only  a  little,  we 
may  beat  Fortune,  and  compel  her  favours  in  spite 
of  herself;  and  then  let  your  own  imagination 
supply  you  w^ith  the  happiness  such  a  fortune 
would  give  you.  But  without  it ,"  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  face 
of  his  companion. 

"But  it  is  to  be  had  — and  shall  be!" 
cried  AVilliams,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
brandy  which  S lorn  an  offered  him.  "  Dis- 
honourably? What  matters?  Must  we  perish 
like  dogs,  with  plenty  within  our  reach  ?  Dis- 
honour !  It  is  an  empty  word  to  the  hungry 
stomach — to  the  broken-hearted  man ;  to  the 
dreamer  whose  dreams  are  shattered  and  dissi- 
pated!  Honour — dishonour;  they  are  alike  to 
me.  Food  must  be  had  for  the  present ; 
money  must  be  made  for  the  future.  There  is 
no  longer  honour  or  dishonour  in  the  world. 
There  is  beggary — want — starvation  !  I  must 
have  money  !  It  is  there  !  and  we  will  procure 
it!" 

"  Good  !  Invent  your  own  scheme,  and  when 
ready,  here's  the  man  to  assist  you."  And  Slo- 
man  tapped  himself  upon  the  breast. 
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"  He  has  a  safe,  you  know.  What  is  easier 
than  to  forge  a  key?  ^' 

"  Nothing." 

"  We  might  enter  his  house  at  night.  I  will 
find  the  means.  The  safe  is  in  his  sitting-room. 
He  sleeps  on  the  floor  above.  We  must  move 
silently,  friend,  silently  !  A  noise  would  frighten 
him,  and  then — the  discovery !  Twenty  pounds 
would  do  us.  We  would  give  him  by-and-hy  a 
hundred  for  his  loan." 

"  But  why  not  first  strive  to  borrow  it  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  would  be  useless.  He  is  a 
miser ;  man,  do  you  know  what  a  miser 
means  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  I'll  stoop  to  the  crime,  but  not  to  the  degra- 
dation his  refusal  would  put  upon  me.  It  would 
bar  me  for  ever  from  his  daughter.  He  would 
prohibit  me  the  house.  But  to  take  from  his 
safe,  in  the  dead  of  night — he  would  not  know 
the  thief:  perhaps,  think  it  his  own  mistake." 

"  Your  logic  is  admirable.  I  leave  the  matter 
to  you.  First,  invent  your  scheme,  then  include 
me." 

There  came  a  long  silence,  and  Williams, 
treading  on  tip-toe  towards  the  window,  looked 
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out  on  to  the  opposite  house.  The  hunchback 
did  not  turn  to  notice  him,  but  sat  with  folded 
hands  and  a  smile  upon  his  face,  as  if  he  had  now 
realised  his  expectations — now  achieved  what  he 
had  laboriously  sought  to  win.  Suddenly  Wil- 
liams turned  to  him.  "  How  are  we  to  live,"  he 
asked,  "  for  to-morrow,  perhaps  the  next  day  ?  " 

After  a  little  hesitation,  Sloman  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,'  and  extracted  a  napoleon,  which  he 
held  up.  At  the  sight  of  this,  Williams  furiously 
rushed  across  the  room  to  him,  and  grasping  him 
by  the  hand,  gazed  for  a  short  while  speechless 
upon  the  coin  it  contained.  "  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  you  had  this  ?  "  he  fiercely  exclaimed  at 
last ;  '^  why  did  you  not  lend  it  me,  or  stake  it 
yourself.  It  might  have  changed  the  tide  of 
fortune ;  saved  us  from  want,  degradation, 
crime ! " 

"  You  see,"  said  Sloman,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  placing  himself  before  the  fire-place,  "  my 
misfortune  is  that  I  canH  get  you  to  talk  reason- 
ably. You  ask  me  why  I  didn't  lend  you  this 
before ;  now  if  I  had,  should  we  have  possessed  it 
to  purchase  food  with  to-morrow  ?  It  might  have 
brought  us  luck — but  then  also,  it  mightn^t ;  and 
if  it  hadn^t,  we  should  have  wanted  bread.     So 
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rather  than  leave  ourselves  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  fortune^  I  secreted  this ;  and  I  think  I  am 
right." 

"  We  did  not  want  bread  for  the  morrow :  we 
wanted  money  for  this  night,"  answered  Williams, 
gloomily.  Then,  striking  his  clenched  fist  against 
the  palm  of  his  other  hand,  he  muttered,  "  It 
might  have  saved  us." 

At  this  moment  a  church-clock  commenced 
striking.  The  hunchback  held  up  his  finger,  and 
counted  the  strokes.  "  One,  two,  three.  Three 
o'clock.  Humph  !  Let  us  get  to  bed.  In  the 
daylight  mature  your  schemes,  but  in  the  night 
execute  them  ! "  Then,  extending  his  hand  to 
Williams,  he  exclaimed,  "  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
man,  I  say  !  The  future  is  yet  bright  before  us. 
We  have  only  this  step  to  take,  and  fortune, 
seeing  our  determination,  will  let  us  mount  the 
whole  ladder,  without  opposition." 

The  two  men  clasped  hands,  and  Williams 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  the  apartment. 
But  as  the  door  closed  behind,  Sloman  heard  him 
say,  "  It  might  have  saved  us,  though ;  it  might 
have  saved  us  !  " 

"  Fool !  "  muttered  the  hunchback.  "  Does  he 
think  I  am  like  him  ?  to  lose  all  my  money  at 
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one  fatal  fling,  and  then  to  curse  Fortune  for  her 
treachery  ?  Bah !  I  knew  he  would  be  of  use 
to  me.  Here  have  I  still  five  hundred  pounds 
left ; — ha,  ha  ! — and  the  idiot  thinks  me  ruined. 
Well,  to  him  I  am.  And  so  I'll  make  him  sup- 
port me  on  old  Gautier's  money  !  He  shall  turn 
thief  for  me,  and  when  lie  fails,  I  can  always 
return  to  my  own  store.  He  might  have  bor- 
rowed, if  he  would,  but  the  fool  has  pride.  And 
a  queer  pride  too,  so  help  me !  that  prefers  robbing, 
like  a  villain,  to  petitioning,  like  a  gentleman. 
But  -what  is  it  to  me  ?  Let  him  continue  to 
supply  me  as  long  as  he  will.  He  is  an  excellent 
instrument — young,  and  to  be  adapted  to  every 
purpose.  And  I,  what  am  I,  Sloman,  that  can 
make  men  so  useful  to  thee  ?  What  must  be  thy 
cunning,  thou  hunchback  ?  A  Jew  !  Judea 
never  boasted  half  so  skilful  a  thinker.  Five 
hundred  pounds  left,  and  he  thinks  me  worth  a 
single  napoleon ! "  He  chuckled  to  himself, 
making  a  gurgling  kind  of  noise,  as  if  the  laugh 
were  too  delicious  to  escape  his  mouth.  Then, 
tearing  off  his  upper  garments,  he  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTEH  X. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

The  conduct  of  our  story  compels  us  to  take  a 
brief  glance  at  two  personages,  whom  pressing 
events  have  for  some  time  hurried  out  of  sight. 

It  was  evident  that  Belmont  was  not  yet 
satisfied  with  his  revenge  on  Murray  ;  else,  instead 
of  taking  him  home  with  him  to  his  hotel,  he 
would  have  left  him  on  the  bridge,  where  it  is 
possible  the  wretched  man,  maddened  by  the 
blackness  of  the  fate  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, would  have  committed  suicide.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  this  was  Murray's  design 
in  seeking  the  river.  His  movements  were 
mechanical,  his  will  being  overborne  by  his 
frenzy ;  and  he  had  followed  withersoever  his  foot- 
steps chose  to  lead  him.  Nevertheless,  standing 
alone  over  that  black  current,  driven  by  the 
poignancy  of  his  despair,  and  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  rest,  it  might  have  come  to  pass  that 
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in  one  moment  of  desperation^  a  leap  would  have 
been  taken,  and  his  own  life  added  to  the  many 
which  that  river — that  insatiable,  devouring  river 
— has  swallowed  up. 

But  the  presence  of  Belmont,  added  to  the  new 
life  imparted  by  his  conversation,  had  changed  the 
current  of  the  man's  thoughts.  That  hope 
whispered  to  him  by  his  companion :  that  hope  so 
dearly  purchased  at  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had 
lived  for  in  the  present,  all  that  he  had  cherished 
in  the  future,  had  reanimated  the  life  in  his  heart, 
and  taught  him  whilst  this  was  to  be  achieved,  to 
look  upon  death  as  the  terror  and  the  obstacle  to 
his  wishes  that  he  had  considered  it  before.  To 
revenge  himself  upon  his  foe  :  to  hunt  the  hunch- 
back Sloman  out,  and  face  to  face  compel  him  to 
expiate  in  his  blood  the  sufferings  to  which  he 
had  reduced  him — this  was  the  new  hfe  that 
Belmont  had  imparted  to  him  :  this  was  the  new 
hope  with  which  Belmont  had  inspired  him. 

But  in  all  this,  Belmont  himself  plainly  per- 
ceived a  protraction  of  the  sufferings  of  his  victim, 
of  which  the  conclusion  could  alone  be  death. 
So  far,  his  scheme  of  revenge  had  succeeded  in  a 
manner  that  had  amazed  him.  One  blow  had 
been   followed   by   another    with   such   rapidity. 
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that  he  grew  at  last  to  deem  his  conduct  honour- 
able. 

It  was  with  a  stern,  terrible  pride  that  he  sur- 
veyed the  wreck  of  his  foe,  and  remembered  that 
his  fall  was  owing  to  his  own  machinations.  The 
design  was  certainly  laboured  with  all  the  in- 
genuity of  vengeance.  It  had  commenced  with 
Murray :  it  should  terminate  with  Sloman.  They 
seemed  like  puppets,  in  the  hands  of  this  outraged 
man.  They  were  set  against  each  other ;  the 
hunchback  first  to  persecute  Murray,  and  drive 
him  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction ;  then  for 
Murray  to  turn  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  foe, 
and  to  pursue  him  to  the  death. 

But  the  latter  part  of  his  scheme  was  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  and  this  Belmont  designed  when  he 
followed  Murray  to  the  bridge,  and  spoke  to  him 
of  Sloman  and  revenge. 

So  they  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  Belmont 
conversing  on  the  way  of  his  plans  to  pursue  the 
hunchback,  and  to  assist  Murray  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  in  gratifying  his  thirst  for  retribution. 

He  had  proposed  that  they  should  start  for 
Paris  the  next  day,  but  on  his  arrival  home  he 
found  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  Liverpool, 
requiring  his  presence  in  two  days,  at  that  town, 
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on  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  What  these 
matters  were,  the  letter  did  not  go  on  to  state ; 
but  from  the  name  of  the  writer,  he  understood 
that  they  were  of  importance,  and,  moreover, 
intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
house  at  Hongkong,  in  which  he  had  been  a 
partner. 

This  greatly  annoyed  him,  and  he  instantly 
dispatched  a  letter,  requesting  to  know  whether 
the  business  could  not  be  transacted  by  proxy. 
He  received  a  reply  on  the  following  evening  in 
the  negative,  assuring  him  that,  as  his  signature 
was  wanted  to  an  important  document,  he  alone 
could  attend  to  the  summons. 

It  was  not  to  be  helped,  and  the  visit  to  Paris 
was  compelled  to  be  deferred  until  his  return. 
Murray  chafed  with  impatience,  and  declared  that 
by  this  delay  Sloman  might  escape  him. 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,''  said  Belmont.  "  He 
has  your  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  and  he  will 
stop  where  he  is,  until  it  is  gone ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  is  in  Paris  at  all." 

"  He  is  in  Paris,  I  know,"  answered  Murray. 
"  He  told  me  he  was  going  there ;  and,  moreover, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  he  showed  me 
his  passport." 

0  2 
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"  Well,  if  he  did  that,  you  are  safe.  He  is  in 
Paris,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  now  to  get 
there  soon.  I'll  engage  to  have  him  hunted  out  for 
you.  The  French  detectives  are  wonderful  men.^' 
"  How  long  are  you  likely  to  be  away  ?'' 
"  Perhaps  two  days ;  perhaps  a  week.  At  all 
events,  you  may  depend  upon  my  coming  back  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can.^^ 

"  In  your  absence  I  will  sell  my  furniture,  and 
scrape  together  all  the  money  I  can.  When 
my  mission  is  over,  with  him,  I  shall  go  to 
Australia.^' 

Belmont  drily  laughed.  "  A  splendid  field  for 
enterprise.^^ 

<(  Were  you  ever  there  ?  " 
"  On  the  map — often." 

"  Ha  !  I  shall  attempt  the  diggings,  or  com- 
mence farmer." 

"Both  profitable,  I  am  told.  Some  of  these 
days  I  shall  meet  you  again  in  England,  a  wealthy 
man.'' 

"No — you'll  never  have  me  back  again  here. 
I  have  suffered  too  much  in  this  country/' 

"  Bah !  la  maladie  du  pays  is  a  disease  from 
which  no  man  is  exempt ;  an  Englishman  least  of 
all.     But  never  mind  about  the  future ;  you  have 
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a  present  to  get  over  that  may  cause  you  some 
trouble  yet/' 

Murray's  face  assumed  a  malignant^  determined 
expression,  as  he  replied,  "  Trouble  or  not,  it  shall 
be  got  over.  I  have  sworn  to  pursue  him  through 
the  world,  and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"During  my  absence,  shall  you  want  any 
assistance  from  me  ?  " 

''  No ;    I   have  your   cheque   for  two  hundred 
pounds  yet  untouched." 
"Very  well." 

After  a  little  further  discussion,  they  separated 
for  the  night. 

Two  days  after  this,  Belmont  started  on  his 
errand  to  Liverpool.  In  his  absence  Murray 
remained  secreted  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
venturing  out  only  in  the  evening,  and  then 
slinking  along  as  if  he  dreaded  to  encounter  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  consciousness  of  his  guilt 
weighed  upon  his  soul  with  the  oppression  of 
terror.  He  knew  not  to  whom  Sloman  might  not 
have  communicated  the  papers  in  his  possession, 
and  a  constant  fear  now  possessed  him  that  every 
moment  he  might  be  apprehended  by  some  shrewd 
detective  employed  by  the  other  owners  of  the 
"Water  Witch."     The  state  of  his  mind  had  been 
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such  as  to  render  him  almost  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  he  too  owned  a  portion  of  this  vessel ;  but 
when  he  recollected  it,  his  fear  prevented  him 
from  visiting  the  office,  to  enter  into  any  fresh 
negotiations ;  and  he  resolved  to  await  the  return 
of  Belmont  to  offer  him  this  share  in  sale,  or  to 
secure  his  assistance  in  disposing  of  it  elsewhere. 

Some  days  passed  away  without  his  receiving 
any  news  of  Belmont.  At  last,  one  morning 
there  came  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  go  on  to  Edinburgh,  greatly  to 
his  annoyance,  as  he  was  excessively  anxious  to 
return.  He  feared  that  he  w^ould  also  have  to 
visit  Glasgow;  certain  merchants  in  these  cities 
having  entered  into  a  partnership  to  purchase  the 
business  at  Hongkong,  which  compelled  his 
presence,  for  reasons  which  he  would  not  weary 
Murray  by  detaihng.  ^'  But  keep  up  your 
spirits,"  he  added ;  "  everything  may  be  for  the 
best ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  only  a  scheme  of 
Fortune's  to  render  more  easy  the  gratification  of 
your  darling  wish.  Be  patient.  True  reveuge  is 
always  patient.  Watch  the  hawk  in  the  skies, 
and  see  how  motionlessly  it  floats  in  the  air 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  dart  at  its  victim.  Be 
like  the  hawk.     Not  a  flap  of  its  wing  reveals  its 
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presence ;  let  not  the  least  impatience  betray  your 
intention.  Wait  until  the  moment  comes  to  strike. 
Then  let  the  blow  be  sure  ! ''  The  clenched  hand 
and  compressed,  white  lips,  showed  how  Murray- 
had  received  this  advice. 

One  evening  a  longing  seized  this  man  to  visit 
the  scenes   of  his  former  happiness.     He  would 
have  been  there  days  before,  but  the  unspeakable 
dread  of  being  seen,  recognised,  and  passed  un- 
noticed had  hitherto  withheld  him.     He  still  loved 
Alice.     Bruised  as  his  heart  had  been  by  her  in- 
fidelity, yet  the  magic  of  his  love  still  exercised  a 
wondrous    influence    over   his    thoughts.      Con- 
stantly were  they   directed  to  her,  the  cause  of 
perhaps  the  only  pure  emotion  the  man  may  have 
felt  in  his  life ;   and  the  recollection  served  only 
ten-fold  to  embitter  his  present  position,  and  to 
add  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  revenge  that  burnt 
within  him  towards  Sloman. 

Indeed,  as  he  came  to  review  these  late  incidents 
in  his  life,  he  felt  often  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
he  were  actually  waking ;  whether  the  whole  were 
not  a  protracted,  hideous  dream,  from  which  he 
would  arise  to  find  himself  as  he  had  been  before. 
Every  calamity  had  occurred  to  him  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  !     From  his  first  encounter  with 
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Belmont  to  the  present  moment,  the  series  of 
blows  that  had  befallen  him,  seemed,  by  the 
velocity  with  which  they  were  dealt,  to  resemble 
one  mighty  shock,  prostrating  him  to  the  dust, 
and  leaving  him  powerless  to  act,  to  fly,  to  think. 
Sometimes  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  dully 
around  him,  murmuring  to  himself,  with  a  prayer 
upon  his  lip,  that  the  spell  of  slumber  in  which  he 
lay  enchanted,  and  in  which  he  was  confined  with 
his  hideous  dream,  would  soon  be  dissolved  :  that 
he  might  arise,  and  walk  forth,  and  look  upon  the 
sun,  and  the  sky,  and  men's  faces,  as  he  did  in 
the  days  of  yore.  But  even  as  he  prayed,  the 
conviction  would  rush  upon  him  that  all  was  true  ! 
— that  all  was  true  !  and  the  prayer  would  be 
changed  into  cries  of  despair. 

But  a  longing  one  evening  came  over  him  to 
go  and  gaze  upon  the  house  in  which  he  knew 
Alice  Lloyd  to  reside;  and  the  desire  at  length 
overcoming  his  fears,  he  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  forehead,  and  enveloping  himself  in  a  cloak, 
walked  rapidly  forward,  in  the  direction  of 
Brompton. 

They  were  evidently  at  home,  for  the  drawing- 
room  windows  were  illumined,  and  now  and  then 
he  caught  sight  of  a  shadow  moving  across  the 
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Venetian  blinds,  whicli  were  sufficiently  open  to 
render  such  a  shadow  visible. 

He  pressed  his  hand  tightly  across  his  heart,  to 
subdue  his  emotion ;  and  passing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  stood  concealed  in  the  shadow  of  a 
doorway,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  houses 
opposite.  It  was  a  quiet  neighbourhood,  and  but 
very  few  people  were  abroad.  A  policeman  once 
or  twice  passed  him,  and  glanced  inquisitively  at 
this  cloaked  figure  standing  so  motionless,  with 
its  eyes  fixed  and  staring  from  under  the  slouched 
hat,  on  the  window  over  the  way.  But  he  might 
have  thought  it  an  assignation,  the  fair  one  not 
yet  having  made  her  appearance ;  and  so  turning 
the  corner,  he  went  shuffling  along,  gazing  down 
into  the  kitchen  windows,  and  envying  the  in- 
mates, so  cosily  seated  round  the  table  or  the 
fire,  drinking  tea  and  enlarging  the  housekeeping 
expenses. 

Ah,  Hamilton  !  hadst  thou  known  the  thoughts 
that  choked  the  heart  of  that  solitary  watcher,  so 
fixedly  gazing  upon  the  abode  of  his  lost  love,  thou 
mightest  have  deemed,  perhaps,  the  measure  of 
thy  revenge  complete,  and  left  thy  victim  to  him- 
self and  to  the  fate  which  thou  hadst  woven 
round  him  ! 
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He  had  not  been  standing  there  long  before  a 
brougham  and  two  horses  swept  round  the  corner 
of  the  street,  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  recognised  the  carriage  at  once  as  belonging 
to  the  Lloyds.  The  footman  dismounted  from  the 
box,  and  rang  the  bell,  and  presently  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  servant.  Seeing  the  carriage,  she 
retired,  evidently  to  inform  those  ^vithin  the  house 
that  it  was  at  the  door. 

The  brougham  was  empty,  and  an  idea  that  it 
might  be  destined  to  convey  Alice  either  to  a 
theatre  or  to  a  ball,  suddenly  took  possession  of 
Murray ;  a  yearning  to  look  upon  her  face  again, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  seized  him ;  and,  drawing 
his  cloak  yet  more  securely  around  him,  he  walked 
a  little  way  down  the  street,  and  crossed  over  to 
the  other  side.  Then  advancing  to  the  door 
belonging  to  the  house  next  to  the  Lloyds',  he 
posted  himself  in  its  shadow,  and  stood  with  a 
pale  face  and  throbbing  heart,  looking  on. 

Suddenly  the  footman,  who  had  been  conversing 
with  the  coachman,  turned  his  head,  and,  darting 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  opened  the  door,  and 
lowered  the  steps.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
sounds  of  a  woman's  voice  laughing  caused  Mur- 
ray to  grasp  the  edge  of  the  projecting  doorway 
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against  which  he  was  leaning,  for  support;  and 
shortly  after,  Alice  Lloyd,  conducted  by  her 
father,  passed  from  the  house  into  the  carriage. 
The  rapid  glance  was  sufficient  to  assure  Murray 
that  she  was  dressed  for  a  ball,  for  the  white  satin 
had  gleamed  in  the  glare  of  the  light,  and  he  had 
noticed  the  flash  of  jewels  upon  her  throat  and  on 
her  arm. 

'^  Now,  papa,  do  go  in,"  he  heard  her  exclaim 
from  the  interior  of  the  brougham ;  ^'  you  will 
catch  cold  out  here ;  and,  besides,  you  can  hurry 
Frank,  who  is  always  such  a  time  dressing." 

Frank  !  Murray  remembered  the  name — 
Frank  Collins !  Tlien  he  was  going  with  her ; 
alone  !  If  so,  it  was  a  sign  of  their  engagement. 
Still  grasping  the  edge  of  the  wall,  he  stood 
motionlessly  looking  on. 

"  All  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  who 
was  looking  at  his  horses.  "Now,  take  care  of 
yourself;  Good-night,"  and,  waving  his  hand  to 
her,  he  retired  into  the  house.  It  was  evident 
he  was  not  going  with  her;  and  Murray  knew 
well  enough  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  never  went  out.  It 
was  certain  then  that  she  was  going  alone  with 
Frank  Collins  to  a  party ;  and  this  was  the  tacit 
announcement  of  their  engagement  to  be  married. 
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A  terrible  desire  to  rush  to  the  carriage  and 
to  strangle  its  inmate  suddenly  took  possession  of 
Murray.  His  fingers  worked  convulsively  about ; 
and  he  had  need  to  exercise  a  mighty  restraint  upon 
his  feelings  to  prevent  himself  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  terrible  deed.  But  the  feeling  after 
a  few  moments  passed,  and  another  desire  equally 
strong  set  in — to  speak  to  her,  to  tell  her  who  he 
was,  to  stand  before  her  and  by  his  presence  mar 
her  evening's  enjoyment : — for  he  could  do  no 
more. 

Suddenly  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  She 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  accosting 
the  footman  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
said, 

"  James,  run  in  and  ask  Mary  for  my  fan.  I 
have  left  it  on  my  bedroom  table.'^ 

The  footman  disappeared,  and  on  tiptoe  Murray 
advanced  to  the  brougham  and  looked  in  at  her 
through  the  window. 

The  coachman  had  his  chin  on  his  breast  and 
his  eyes  closed.  The  door  of  the  house  was  also 
partially  closed,  perhaps  by  the  footman,  who 
with  the  habit  peculiar  to  his  species  had  me- 
chanically pushed  it  to  after  him. 

Alice's   head   was   bent   down,    and    she   was 
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employed  in  buttoning  a  glove.  As  Murray's 
head  came  between  her  and  the  light  from  the 
street,  she  looked  up,  and  seeing  a  stranger  by 
her  side,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm. 

"  You  do  not  know  me ! "  rapidly  exclaimed 
Murray  through  his  clenched  teeth  :  "  but  you 
are  familiar  to  me  :  you  are  Alice  Lloyd — /  am 
William  Murray.^' 

She  did  not  utter  a  sound,  but  her  face  turned 
white  as  a  corpse's,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
his  face  with  a  dull,  vacant  stare. 

"  I  have  come  to  look  at  you  for  the  last  time  !  " 
he  muttered  in  that  deep  whisper  so  ominously 
significant  in  a  bad  man's  mouth ;  "  I  loved  you 
once — you  deserted  me.  I  could  have  worshipped 
you — you  have  broken  my  heart.  I  curse  you  ! 
Go  to  your  dance  and  music,  and  forget  William 
Murray  if  you  can  !  Love  others  and  forget  his 
love  if  you  can  !  Play  with  the  world,  and  amidst 
your  revelry  forget  this — the  last  gift  of  William 
Murray — if  you  can  ! " 

He  struck  her  a  severe  blow  upon  the  mouth, 
and  fled  from  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

A  long,  wild  shriek  pealed  from  the  lips  of  the 
poor  girl,  and  the  terrified  coachman  seeing  the 
figure  of  Murray  pass  him,  cut  at  him  with  his 
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whip  across  the  face  and  nearly  blinded  him — 
thinking  him  to  be  a  thief  who  had  attacked  his 
mistress  in  the  carnage.  Mad  with  pain  and 
rage,  the  cowardly  wretch  stooped  down,  and 
picking  up  a  stone  from  the  street,  hurled  it  with 
all  his  strength  at  the  coachman's  head.  It 
missed  him,  but  struck  the  street  lamp,  and 
shivered  the  glass  into  a  million  splinters. 

He  waited  to  see  no  more.  Gathering  his  cloak 
around  him,  he  rushed  down  the  street,  turned 
the  corner,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of  sight. 

The  cry  of  alarm  had  brought  everybody  out  of 
the  house  into  the  street ;  and  all  stood  trem- 
blingly around  the  carriage,  inquiring  the  cause 
from  the  coachman,  who  could  give  them  no  infor- 
mation whatever.  They  found  Alice  in  hysterics, 
crying  and  laughing  by  turns.  They  carried  her 
up-stairs  and  put  her  to  bed.  A  doctor  was  called 
and  remedies  applied,  which  after  a  while  restored 
her  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  communicate  to 
her  horrified  listeners  the  scene  that  has  been 
detailed.  The  vehemence  of  the  ruffianly  blow 
had  been  great  enough  to  dislocate  one  of  Alice's 
front  teeth,  and  her  upper  lip  was  cut  in  a  bad 
manner.  In  this  sense  he  was  right  in  his  telling 
her  to  forget  this,  his  last  gift,  if  she  could. 
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Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Lloyd  lodged  an 
action  of  assault  against  William  Murray,  and 
giving  a  Bow-street  runner  his  description,  offered 
him  a  handsome  reward  if  he  could  find  him  out. 

But  Murray,  anticipating  such  an  event,  took 
the  precaution  to  change  his  clothes,  his  appear- 
ance, and  his  hotel ;  and,  moreover,  kept  himself 
studiously  concealed  until  the  return  of  Belmont, 
which  happened  in  less  than  a  week  after,  when 
they  both  bade  farewell  to  London  and  departed 
for  Paris. 

It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  Murray  never 
communicated  the  details  of  this  scene  to  Bel- 
mont ;  thus  keeping  him  in  ignorance  of  a  fact 
over  which  he  might  have  exulted,  as  furnishing 
to  his  conscience  one  more  plea  to  exonerate 
himself  from  his  inward  charge  of  remorselessness 
of  revenge  towards  his  foe,  Mr.  William  Murray. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MISCARRIAGE. 

It  was  a  dark,  tempestuous  night.  The  wind 
howled  through  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a 
violence  that  sometimes  actually  opposed  the 
progress  of  those  who,  with  bowed  faces  and 
coats  tightly  buttoned  around  them,  endeavoured 
to  stem  its  fury.  Black  and  threatening  clouds 
were  chasing  each  other  precipitately  across  the 
sky,  and  sometimes  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  that 
more  resembled  a  broad  sheet  of  water  would  be 
hurled  against  the  roofs  or  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  instantly  deluging  the  streets  and  flooding 
the  gutters  in  a  manner  that  rendered  them 
impassable.  Many  of  the  streets  were  completely 
deserted ;  now  and  then  a  solitary  vehicle  would 
splash  its  way  through  the  watery  mud ;  but  the 
night  was  so  dark,  the  horses  so  frightened  or 
jaded,  and  the  gaslight  from  the  side  walks  so 
flickering  and  uncertain,  that  the  only  aim  of  the 
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drivers  seemed  to  be  to  get  home  as  soon  as  they 
could ;  in  the  soothing  and  cheering  influence 
of  a  glass  of  sugar  and  water  and  a  cigaret, 
to  banish  all  thoughts  of  the  misery  from  which 
they  had  so  recently  emerged.  At  least  such 
would  have  been  the  conjecture  of  anyone  willing 
to  waste  a  few  moments'  reflection  on  these 
solitary  vehicles  as  they  passed  him. 

In  the  Rue  Colville  two  lamps  had  been  extin- 
guished, and  therefore  only  two  remained  to  light 
the  little  street.  But  to  judge  from  the  utterly 
deserted  appearance  of  the  place,  these  two  lights 
might  also  have  been  as  well  blown  out ;  for  the 
few  and  flickering  rays  they  imparted  were  quite 
weak  and  useless.  Many  of  the  houses  had  their 
shutters  tightly  closed,  perhaps  fearful  of  the 
damage  that  the  wind  or  rain  promised  to  the 
unprotected  glass ;  and  this  of  course  served  to 
render  the  street  more  dark,  as  it  now  wanted 
what  on  a  calmer  evening  it  usually  possessed — a 
little  illumination  from  the  interior  of  the  rooms 
on  the  lower  floors. 

In  No.  22,  Rue  Colville,  in  an  apartment  on 
the  second  story,  two  men  were  seated  before  a 
little  fire,  which  one  of  them,  a  hunchback,  would 
occasionally   dive  at  with  a  poker  that  he  held. 
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either  with  a  view  of  dissipating  the  ennui  of 
silence,  or  of  adding  emphasis  by  gesticulation  to 
the  remarks  he  occasionally  uttered. 

"  It's  no  use  allowing  yourself  to  be  troubled 
with  any  compunctious  visitings  of  remorse  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  you  know,  Williams ;  every 
thing's  prepared,  and — just  hark  at  the  wind ! — 
what  could  be  finer  ?^' 

"  I  wish  I  could  feel  remorse  !  '^  said  Williams 
gloomily;  "it  is  not  conscience  that  restrains  me 
now,  it  is  something  more  degrading — fear/^ 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  detection/' 

"  But  who's  going  to  detect  us  ?" 

"  The  ill-luck  that  has  driven  you  and  me  to 
this  act  may  yet  pursue  us  with  its  frown,  and 
mar  the  end — discovering  us,  and  perhaps  accom- 
modating us  at  last  with  the  irons  of  the  galleys." 

"  Pish  ! "  cried  Sloman,  lungeing  at  the  fire,  "  if 
you  commence  the  work  with  such  forebodings  as 
these — farewell  to  success ;  that's  all  I  have  to 
say.  But  it's  all  nonsense,  man,  these  doubts. 
Look  here  !  how  are  we  to  be  detected  ?  The 
thing  is  to  be  done  noiselessly ;  an  insertion  of 
the  key,  an  opening  of  the  lid,  an  extraction  of 
just  enough  to  pave  the  way  to " 
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''Prison!" 

"  Fortune  !  and  then  a  silent  exit  witli  our 
pleasant  wealth,  which  on  the  morrow  may  be 
restored  with  an  ample  apology  for  our  previous 
want  of  ceremony." 

Williams  faintly  smiled,  and  then  relapsing 
into  the  frowning  gravity  that  seemed  now  to 
have  become  habitual  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  All 
that  you  say  is  good  for  the  morrow :  but  to-night 
has  not  yet  passed." 

"  Well,  it  soon  will,  though.  By  the  way,  what 
was  the  name  of  the  man  you  took  the  impres- 
sion to?" 

"  Jacques  Fourier,  Rue  St.  Augustin." 

"  You  were  particular  not  to  enter  into  much 
conversation  with  him  ?" 

''Why?" 

"Because  if  old  Gautier  should  advertise  our 
burglary,  this  Monsieur  Jacques  Fourier  might 
be  tempted  to  supply  him  or  the  police  with  the 
particulars  that  he  is  acquainted  with." 

"But  what  does  he  know?" 

"Enough  to  lead  to  detection.  Can't  you 
understand,  man  ?  M.  Jacques  Fourier  comes 
to  M.  Gautier,  and  says  he,  'Monsieur,  last 
Tuesday  a  young  man  entered  my  shop  with  an 

p  2 
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impression  of  a  lock  in  wax^  and  requested  me 
to  make  him  a  key  for  it.  Here  is  the  impres- 
sion ;  apply  it  to  your  safe,  and  see  if  it  fits.'  " 

'*  I  understand." 

"Of  course  old  Gautier/'  continued  Sloman, 
'^  would  demand  at  once  a  description  of  the 
young  man,  and  yours  would  be  given," 

"  But  I  should  never  be  suspected." 

"  Perhaps  not  by  Gautier  or  his  daughter — but 
you  would  by  the  police." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  if  they  should  arrest  you,  fear  might 
lead  you  into  an  avowal." 

Williams  bit  his  lips  and  gazed  sternly  at  his 
companion.  "  You  are  right  in  thinking  me  a 
coward,"  he  said,  "  for  I  confess  I  am  one ;  but 
not  exactly  in  the  sense  you  mean.  I  fear  detec- 
tion, not  for  myself,  but — but — " 

"For  what?" 

"Never  mind;  I  am   a  little  foolish,  and 

what  is  the  hour  ?" 

"  About  half-past  nine." 

''  Two  hours  and  a-half  more." 

"  Yes.     I  hope  the  night  will  last  as  it  is." 

Williams  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
''It  is   dark,"  he  muttered  to  himself.       "  If  I 
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were  superstitious,  I  might  almost  believe  this  to 
be  a  sign  that  we  should  succeed  in  our  design." 
Then  aloud  he  said,  "  It  rains  heavily." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  our  skins,"  said 
Sloman. 

^'Everything  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  fastening  of  the  shutter.  If  it  will  not 
give  to  the  lever,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enter." 

"But  it  shall  give!"  cried  Slomau.  "Two 
fellows  of  our  strength  at  the  end  of  such  an 
iron  bar  as  that,"^  he  pointed  to  an  instrument 
standing  in  the  corner,  "  ought  to  be  able  to 
raise  the  house." 

"Well,  we  shall  see."  And  returning  to  his 
seat,  the  young  man  lighted  a  short  pipe  and 
commenced  smoking  in  silence. 

It  was  evident  that  their  design  to  rob  M. 
Gautier  had  been  matured  some  time  before ; 
moreover,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  fixed  upon 
this  particular  night  upon  which  to  execute  the 
robbery.  For  everything  appeared  prepared;  a 
short  crowbar  had  been  purchased,  and  midnight 
was  to  be  the  hour  of  the  attempt. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pourtray  to  my 
reader,  the  emotions  that  agitated  the  heart  of 
the   young   man   pending   the   execution   of   his 
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determination  to  commit  the  crime  of  robbery. 
The  occasion  that  led  him  to  it  has  been  before 
sufficiently  explained ;  and  its  reiteration,  whilst 
it  will  not  soften  the  wrong,  can  but  fatigue  the 
attention.  For  himself  he  saw  but  two  things ; 
the  gaunt  spectre  of  Famine  driving  him  on 
behind  to  a  Future,  wreathed  with  smiles  and 
bright  in  the  light  in  which  his  imagination  and 
his  hopes  enveloped  it.  To  stop  would  be  to 
perish;  for  he  looked  around  him,  and  perceived 
nothing  but  want,  despair,  perhaps  death.  In  his 
present  position  what  was  to  be  done  ?  his  pride 
prohibited  him  sinking  to  a  lower  grade  for 
bread ;  and  yet,  strange  contradiction  !  the  pride 
that  would  have  blushed  at  the  bare  thought  of 
his  occupying  even  for  a  short  time  a  menial  or  a 
low  position,  rebelled  not  at  that  greater  degra- 
dation which  he  was  about  to  put  upon  himself; 
at  that  crime  of  which  the  committal  was  about 
to  sink  him  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
humanity,  before  whom  the  menials  he  despised 
were  gentlemen  —  were  nobility  —  were  honest 
Men! 

And  yet  let  it  not  be  thought  that  his  scheme, 
hatched  in  an  evil  hour,  was  matured  with  all  the 
coldness  of  a  calculating  scoundrel.     Inhereutly 
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his  heart  was  noble  —  generous — fraught  with 
those  incipient  virtues  of  which  the  full  develop- 
ment means  goodness  and  wisdom.  But  then  he 
was  young ;  and  that  word  in  the  eyes  of  a  philo- 
sopher, like  Charity  in  those  of  the  Divinity, 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  Had  temptation 
alone  been  placed  before  him,  he  had  spurned  it 
with  the  indignant  contempt  of  high  resolve — of 
a  generous  disposition.  But  when  it  came  allied 
to  want — that  gaunt  spectre  whose  couched  spear 
can  put  to  flight  the  virtues  of  a  world ;  when  it 
came  allied  to  Love — that  syren  whose  smiles, 
when  wrongfully  given,  serve  but  to  illumine  the 
way  to  despair ;  whose  allurements  can  prompt 
the  human  mind  to  thoughts,  and  impel  it  to 
measures,  such  as  the  heart  in  its  calm  moments 
trembles  to  conceive,  and  dismisses  as  dreams  too 
appalling  to  be  remembered  ;  when  it  came  allied 
to  his  own  desires — and  to  Sloman — we  may  con- 
demn, yet  we  need  not  blush  to  own  that  our  con- 
demnation of  the  deed  is  tempered  by  our  com- 
passion for  the  doer. 

His  resolution  once  taken,  necessity  left  him  no 
room  for  hesitation.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sloman, 
he  had  provided  himself  with  a  piece  of  wax,  with 
which  in  a  moment  when  M.  Gautier  slumbered 
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upon  the  sofa,  and  Rosalie  had  left  the  room,  he 
had  pressed  over  the  lock  of  the  safe.  He  had 
also  taken  care  to  scrutinise  the  office  which  he 
and  Sloman  proposed  forcing  and  entering.  The 
shutters  he  had  found  to  be  closed  (like  most  of 
the  French  shutters)  with  a  hook  on  each  side 
which,  caught  in  a  little  staple,  apparently  not 
very  strong.  There  was  also  a  slight  bar,  that 
bolted  the  shutters  together  in  the  middle,  but 
which,  from  its  exceedingly  rusty  appearance,  he 
concluded  was  seldom  or  never  used.  He  knew 
not  whether  M.  Gautier  was  in  the  habit  of 
locking  the  office  door  at  night ;  but  he  had  not 
noticed  a  key  in  the  lock. 

The  two  men  sat  opposite  each  other  for  some 
time  without  speaking.  Williams  continued 
sucking  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  head  slightly 
leaning  back,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  over 
his  companion.  Sloman  was  growing  sleepy ; 
several  times  his  chin  bobbed  against  his  breast, 
when  he  would  jerk  his  head  up  again  in  a  kind 
of  amazement,  his  eyes  wide  open  and  staring 
around  him.  Then  they  would  slowly  reclose ;  his 
head  would  gradually  sink  until — pop  !  his  chin 
would  strike  his  breast,  and  up  would  jerk  his 
head  once  more.     This  lasted  until  he  fell  asleep. 
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But  there  was  no  sleep  for  Williams.  He 
almost  envied  that  phlegmatic  temperament  of 
his  companion  which,  with  an  enterprise  before  it 
involving  hazard  and  perhaps  great  personal  risk, 
could  yet  yield  itself  up  to  repose,  and  peacefully 
slumber. 

He  was  greatly  agitated.  Indeed  he  did  not 
dare  contemplate  the  crime  he  had  meditated. 
His  mind  was  tumultuous  with  conflicting 
emotions,  and  many  times  his  better  feelings  rose 
from  out  this  confusion  and  almost  inclined  him 
to  renounce  his  intention — to  yield  to  the  true 
impulse  within  him  and  to  fly.  But  the  shadow 
of  his  future,  like  night  enveloping  a  world  in 
darkness,  stole  over  his  soul  and  obscured  those 
glimpses  of  pure  light  which  had  for  a  moment 
illumined  him.  Here  almost  in  his  grasp  was  the 
means  to  achieve,  perhaps,  the  happiness  of  a  life 
— and  at  what  price  ?  the  stings  of  conscience 
which  a  confession  and  repentance  would  surely 
abate.  But  let  him  dash  the  opportunity  down — 
fly  from  it  like  Joseph  from  the  seductions  of  his 
tempter,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  He 
could  not  tell — he  saw  only  blackness  before  him, 
rayless,  hopeless,  comfortless  :  and  it  frightened 
him,  and   compelled   him  to  turn  back  upon  the 
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opportunity  whicli  he  had  himsglf  created — which 
was  a  crime,  and  his  only  hope ! 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  up-stairs  to  his 
room,  and  presently  returned  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  book.  He  seated  himself  and.  commenced  to 
read.  Page  after  page  he  turned  over,  and  when 
he  laid  the  volume  down  he  found  that  he  did  not 
even  know  its  name.  Then  he  tried  to  imitate 
the  example  of  his  companion,  who  was  now 
snoring,  and  composed  himself  to  sleep.  This 
lasted  ten  minutes ;  then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
going  to  the  window,  stood  looking  on  to  the 
blackness  beyond.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the 
wind  was  still  very  violent,  sweeping  along  the 
street  and  roaring  down  the  chimney  with  the 
noise  of  thunder. 

The  time  wore  on,  and  suddenly  he  heard  the 
tones  of  a  distant  clock  rising  and  falling  upon 
the  boisterous  night.  He  went  over  to  the 
hunchback  and  shook  him. 

"  Rouse  up,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  it  is  twelve 
o'clock." 

Sloman  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  is  it  ?  All  right ;  where's  the 
lantern  ?  " 

Williams  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  produced  a 
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small  bull's-eye  lamp.  This  he  opened,  and, 
applying  a  match  to  the  wick,  lighted  it. 

"  You  can  carry  it,"  said  Sloman,  "  and  I'll 
take  the  crow-bar.  Wait  until  I  put  on  ray 
overcoat.     Have  you  got  on  two  pairs  of  socks  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  All  right.  Here,  take  a  pull  at  this,"  the 
hunchback  said,  holding  out  a  brandy  bottle  to 
him  ;  "  drink  some — it  won't  hurt  you.  A  whole 
bottle  of  the  stuff  wouldn't  hurt  you  in  your 
present  state  of  mind ;  you  are  too  excited." 

Williams  turned  a  pale  face  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  No ;  I  am  cool,  collected.  Look,  this  will 
show  you  how  calm  I  am,"  and  he  held  his  hand 
out  before  Sloman;  "you  see  it  doesn't  tremble." 

"  All  right,  my  friend ;  we  shall  be  back  soon, 
a  few  pounds  richer,  I  hope.  Come  on."  He 
extinguished  the  light,  and  opening  the  lantern — 
which  was  a  dark  one — sufficiently  to  illumine 
their  way  down-stairs,  he  placed  it  in  Williams' 
hand,  and  seized  the  iron  bar.  "  Have  you  got 
the  key?"  he  inquired,  pausing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door. 

"  Everything." 

''  Lead  the  way,  then,"  and  with  noiseless  tread 
they  went  down-stairs,  and  got  into  the   street. 
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The  wind  was  so  violent  that  they  were  compelled 
to  grasp  the  masonry  of  the  street-door  for 
support.  It  blew  so  terribly,  that  they  gazed  up 
alarmed  into  the  blackness  above  them,  believing 
that  the  houses  would  be  blown  down,  and  they 
crushed  beneath  the  debris.  All  at  once,  Sloman 
grasped  his  companion's  arm. 

"  Hush  !  ^'  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  hear  ? '' 

"What?" 

"  Here  they  come.  Cower  down,  for  fear  they 
should  see  you,''  and  the  two  men  crouched 
beside  the  door. 

At  the  same  moment,  Williams  heard  the  clank- 
ing of  sabres,  and  shortly  after  two  mounted  gens- 
d'armes  passed  by.  When  they  were  no  longer 
audible,  Sloman  pointed  to  a  lamp  some  little 
way  down  the  street,  and  said, — 

"  That  must  be  put  out.'' 

"  I  wish  it  were.  But  there's  not  much  danger 
in  it — see  how  it  flickers ;  the  light  is  too  uncer- 
tain to  be  dangerous." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  put  out.  Come 
with  me,  and  lend  me  a  hand."  They  crossed 
the  street,  clinging  to  each  other  for  fear  of 
being  blown  down,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
lamp-post,  Sloman  said,  "  I  have  long  arms,  and 
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can  reach  it  better  than  you.     Stoop  your  back, 
that  I  may  get  upon  it." 

Williams  planted  himself  firmly  against  the 
lamp-post,  and  in  an  instant  Sloman  had  leaped 
upon  his  shoulders  and  was  climbing.  A  gro- 
tesque and  extraordinary  object  he  looked — like  a 
huge  toad,  as  he  clung  with  his  legs  around  the 
lamp-post,  one  hand  grasping  the  projecting  bar 
at  the  top,  and  the  other  employed  in  opening 
the  window  at  the  side.  After  much  exertion, 
he  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  light ;  then, 
sliding  down,  he  stood  once  more  by  the  side  of 
his  companion. 

"Wasn't  that  well  done?"  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  hoarse  chuckle. 

'^  Admirable,''  said  Williams. 

"There  isn't  much  fear  about  me,  is  there? 
Well,  and  now  for  business;  come  along,"  and, 
guiding  themselves  along  the  pavement,  they  ap- 
proached the  office  window  of  M.  Gautier's  house. 

"Unclose  the  light  a  little,''  whispered  Sloman, 
"  and  direct  it  to  the  chink  in  the  shutter ;  so 
— that  will  do.  Not  too  much,  man — not  too 
much  !     It  may  be  seen  opposite." 

The  hunchback  glanced  cautiously  around  him, 
and  listened.     The  wind  howled  down  the  street. 
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accompanied  now  by  a  sharp  rain  that  splashed 
in  their  faces  and  was  slowly  drenching  them. 
Saving  this  war  of  the  elements,  no  other  sounds 
were  audible,  and  after  a  little  he  raised  the 
crowbar,  and,  inserting  its  sharp  edge  in  the 
interstice  caused  by  the  fold  of  the  shutters,  he 
gave  it  a  sudden  and  violent  wrench.  There  was 
a  noisy  creak,  but  the  shutters  remained  firm. 
Again  he  applied  his  strength  to  it,  this  time 
with  a  little  more  effect;  the  shutter  partially 
opened,  but  on  his  relaxing  his  grasp,  went  back 
again  to  its  place. 

"  Push  a  little  with  me,"  said  Sloman. 

Williams  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bar,  and,  at 
a  signal  from  the  hunchback,  pushed  whilst  he 
pulled.  The  power  was  too  great  for  the  fas- 
tening; with  a  loud  crack,  which  was  drowned 
in  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  staple  gave  way,  and 
the  shutter  flew  open.  Sloman  pulled  a  piece  of 
string  from  his  pocket,  and  fastened  the  shutter 
securely  to  the  wall  by  means  of  a  short  iron 
pin,  which  had  been  driven  in  there  evidently  for 
some  such  purpose. 

"  That  will  save  it  from  banging  about,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  and  now  for  the  window.  But  first 
listen." 
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The  two  men  bent  their  heads  and  stood  silent 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  Sloman  pointed  to  the 
window. 

"  We  must  crack  that  lower  pane  of  glass/'  he 
whispered  ;  "  no,  not  you — let  me  do  it.  I  fancy 
I  know  how  it  is  done,  without  making  much 
noise.  How  lucky  it  is  that  the  wind  is  so  high ; 
we  couldn't  have  done  all  this  in  a  calm  night." 

Williams  made  no  answer,  but  stood  holding 
the  lamp  in  such  a  position  as  to  faintly  illumine 
the  glass. 

Seizing  the  iron  bar,  Sloman  struck  the  pane 
a  smart  blow,  cracking  it  exactly  in  the  centre. 
Then,  turning  to  his  companion,  he  asked  him 
for  his  knife.  Williams  placed  in  his  hands  what 
he  called  a  knife,  but  which  in  reality  more 
resembled  a  dagger.  The  hunchback  opened  the 
blade,  and,  inserting  it  in  one  of  the  cracks, 
began  to  sway  it  to  and  fro.  Presently  he  had 
loosened  the  piece  of  glass  sufficiently  to  raise 
it  high  enough  to  place  his  finger  beneath  it ; 
then,  giving  it  a  little  tug,  it  came  out,  and  he 
placed  it  carefully  on  the  pavement.  "  The  rest 
is  easy,''  he  exclaimed;  and  one  after  another 
he  drew  out  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
window-pane,  laying  them  each  on  the  pavement. 
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carefully  and  without  any  noise ;  then,  collecting 
them  together  in  a  heap,  he  turned  them  over 
into  the  gutter. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  turning  to  Williams,  and 
speaking  hurriedly,  "we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Get  in,  and  go  at  once  up-stairs — stay,  though ; 
there  is  the  office-door  to  be  opened  yet.  Try 
it ;  I  will  stop  here.  This  shutter  must  be 
closed,  else  we  may  be  discovered." 

Williams  crept  in  through  the  aperture,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  Sloman,  having  unfastened 
the  string,  closed  the  shutter  after  him.  The 
young  man  sat  down  and  took  off  his  boots, 
which  he  thrust  into  his  side  pockets^  and,  rising, 
advanced  to  the  office-door  and  tried  it.  He 
found  it  unfastened,  and,  without  pausing,  glided 
noiselessly  up-stairs.  The  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  in  the  lock. 
It  grated  harshly  as  he  turned  it,  and  he  listened, 
fearing  the  noise  might  have  disturbed  the 
slumbering  inmates  of  the  rooms  upstairs.  He 
started,  fancying  he  had  heard  a  slight  move- 
ment overhead,  which  he  knew  to  be  M.  Gautier's 
room.  But  nothing  but  the  howling  of  the  wind 
was  now  audible,  and,  resolving  to  delay  no 
longer,  he  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered  the 
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apartment.  The  safe  was  in  the  corner  where  he 
had  himself  helped  to  place  it  some  few  evenings 
before  ;  and  as  the  faint  light  from  the  lamp 
illumined  the  room,  a  momentary  dizziness  seized 
him,  and  he  grasped  the  wall  to  support  himself. 
For,  after  the  safe,  the  next  object  his  eyes  had 
encountered  was  the  sofa,  and  a  sudden  thought 
of  Rosalie  had  swept  across  his  mind,  almost 
choking  him  with  the  emotions  it  had  awakened 
in  his  heart.  But  clenching  his  teeth  as  if  to 
subdue  any  thought  likely  to  enervate  him  in 
this  extraordinary  moment,  he  approached  the 
safe,  and  placing  the  lamp  by  his  side,  took  a 
key  out  of  his  pocket  and  applied  it  to  the  lock. 

The  ponderous  "  click  "  of  the  latch  had  hardly 
ceased  resounding  through  the  room  before  a 
loud  cry  at  the  door  caused  him  to  look  up  with 
a  terrified  start,  and  he  perceived  the  form  of  a 
man  dressed  in  white  levelling  a  pistol  at  his 
head.  In  an  instant  he  had  dashed  the  lamp 
over  and  extinguished  it,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  explosion  of  a  cap  announced  that  the  trigger 
had  been  pulled,  but  that  the  pistol  had  missed 
fire. 

"  Thieves  !  thieves  !  "  shrieked  the  man,  whom 
Williams  at  once  recognised  by  the  voice  to  be 
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M.  Gautier  himself.  "  Help  !  murder  !  "  and, 
dashing  to  a  window,  he  hurled  it  open,  and 
continued  vociferating  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Thieves  !  help  !  thieves  !  help  ! '' 

Darting  out  of  the  room,  Williams  glided  like 
lightning  down-stairs,  and  bursting  open  the 
shutter,  passed  through  the  aperture  and  gained 
the  street.  Sloman  had  vanished.  Above  him, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  M.  Gautier  still  screaming 
for  assistance,  and  opposite,  lights  were  flashing 
through  the  windows,  some  of  which  were  open 
and  peopled  with  heads  and  white  faces.  But 
something  he  heard  seemed  to  smite  upon  his 
heart  and  cause  him  for  a  brief  instant  to 
totter.  It  was  the  clatter  of  horses  in  a  gallop, 
accompanied  by  the  cries  of  men  and  the  clash 
of  sabres. 

Drawing  his  boots  from  his  pocket,  he  thrust 
his  feet  hurriedly  into  them,  and  pulling  his  hat 
over  his  head,  turned  his  face  down  the  street, 
aud  rushed  away  at  full  speed. 


CHAPTEH   XII. 

ONCE    MORE. 

Taking  the  streets  as  they  came,  without  con- 
sidering whither  they  were  leading  him,  the 
young  man  pressed  forward,  panting,  breathless, 
terrified,  yet  ever  holding  his  rapid  career,  urged 
on  by  the  imagined  sounds  of  his  pursuers 
behind. 

Not  a  human  being  was  visible.  Paris  on  that 
particular  night  seemed  like  a  huge  necropolis, 
but  for  the  ruddy  light  streaming  through  the 
occasional  windows,  indicating  the  presence  of 
life  and  animation. 

Exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his  flight,  he  at 
last  slackened  his  speed,  and  finally  stopped  and 
leant  against  the  interior  of  a  doorway  to  recover 
his  breath. 

He  strained  his  attention  to  hear,  if  he  could, 
the  sounds  of  those  dreaded  pursuers,  the  gens- 
d'armes,  who,  he  knew,  were  scouring  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  Rue  Colville  to  find  him.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  the  clattering  of  footsteps  coming 
down  a  street  near  him,  and  presently  the  figure 
of  a  man  running  turned  the  corner  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  flew  past  him.  A  murmur 
of  astonishment  escaped  the  panting  lips  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  Sloman  ! " 

The  figure  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
turned  round. 

''  Sloman  !  "  repeated  Williams,  emerging  from 
his  dark  recess,  and  walking  towards  the  hunch- 
back. 

Sloman  raised  his  arms  in  the  air  with  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Well,  this  is  singular,  too !  funny  meeting 
you  here !  ^^ 

In  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  his  pace,  which 
he  must  have  held  for  some  considerable  time, 
this  extraordinary  being  seemed  not  in  the  least 
degree  distressed.  He  did  not  even  pant,  but, 
grasping  Williams  by  the  arm,  exclaimed, — 

"  Come  on ;  it  won't  do  for  us  to  stand  talking 
here.     We  can  discuss  the  matter  as  we  walk." 

*^  Where  shall  we  go  to  ?  " 

"Anywhere;  but  far  from  here,  at  all  events." 
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''I  have  not  a  penny  in  my  pocket;  we  shall 
therefore  have  to  walk  all  night." 

^'I  think  not,"  answered  the  hunchback,  coolly. 
"  There  are  a  few  francs  in  my  pocket — enough 
to  provide  us  with  a  bed." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  murmured  the  young  man. 
"  I  am  cold — weary.  I  should  die  before  morn- 
ing in  the  streets." 

"  What  on  earth  gave  the  old  miser  the  alarm  ? 
He  cried  out  loud  enough  to  waken  the  whole 
city." 

"  I  moved  softly,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  I 
made  no  noise — it  must  have  been  Providence." 

A  profane  remark  was  Sloman's  reply,  and  he 
added, — 

"  If  I  had  had  the  managing  of  it,  all  would 
have  gone  well." 

"  Well !  "  cried  Williams,  bitterly;  "  ah,  crime 
never  succeeds  in  this  world." 

"  pish,  man  !  it  was  our  ill  luck.  Had  the 
old  brute  slept  only  a  few  minutes  longer,  all 
would  have  gone  exactly  as  we  wished.  I  suppose 
the  wind  kept  him  awake  and  made  him  nervous, 
and  you  must  have  made  some  noise  which 
brought  him  down." 

"That  may   be;    at   any  rate,   I   have   had  a 
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narrow  escape  of  my  life.  He  aimed  a  pistol 
at  me  that  missed  fire — there  was  no  ill-luck 
there.  Ah,  'twas  a  narrow  escape  !  "  and  Wil- 
liams shuddered  violently.  Then  he  murmured, 
''  It  is  cold  —bitterly  cold.'' 

^'  We  must  Avalk  yet,"  said  Sloman,  "  We  are 
outcasts  now.  We  can  never  return  to  the  Rue 
Colville." 

Williams  made  no  reply,  but  with  chattering 
teeth  and  clenched  hands  walked  rapidly  on  by 
the  side  of  his  almost  trotting  companion. 

"  The  gens-d' armes  will  be  upon  our  track  as 
safe  as  possible,"  continued  Sloman.  "  The 
moment  our  landlord  finds  we  are  missing,  he 
will  lay  information  against  us.  He  knows  us 
so  well,  too  !  What  are  we  to  do  ?  All  my 
money  is  at  my  rooms — all  my  clothes.  I  shall 
be  a  beggar  unless  I  regain  them.'' 

"  All  your  money  !  "  exclaimed  Williams,  turn- 
ing his  pale  face  to  his  companion,  with  a  look 
of  astonishment. 

'^  Yes — that  is  to  say,  the  very  little  I  managed 
to  save,"  muttered  Sloman,  in  an  embarrassed 
manner. 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  beggar." 

"  So  I  am." 
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"  Now ;  but  if  you  had  money  you  were  not/' 

Sloman  made  no  reply,  but  moved  forward 
with  still  greater  rapidity. 

"  It  was  under  the  supposition  that  you  were 
penniless/'  continued  Williams,  violently  panting, 
''  that  I  prevailed  upon  myself  to  undertake  this 
affair.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  money? 
It  would  have  saved  us  both  from  this." 

"  I  cannot  enter  into  any  explanations  now," 
replied  the  hunchback,  doggedly.  ''  I  am  too 
tired.  To-morrow — any  time — not  now.  You 
are  right — it  is  terribly  cold,  and  I  am  wet 
through  to  the  skin.     How  high  the  wind  is." 

Williams  bit  his  lip  to  stifle  the  angry  syl- 
lables that  had  else  escaped  him ;  and  now,  too 
exhausted  to  converse,  the  two  men  continued 
their  rapid  flight  in  silence. 

They  were  approaching  the  outskirts  of  the 
City,  and  had  placed  in  streets  some  three  or 
four  miles  between  them  and  the  scene  of  their 
late  adventure.  The  houses  were  now  rapidly 
thinning,  and  stood  in  small  groups,  or  detached, 
on  either  side  the  road  they  were  pursuing.  The 
night  still  continued  tempestuous ;  but  the  clouds 
above  had  broken,  and  through  their  jagged 
edges  could  be  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
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black  sky,  studded  with  stars.  Suddenly  Williams 
halted. 

"I  can  go  no  further/'  he  exclaimed;  "leave 
me  here,  and  go  you  on.  I  would  die  now,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  live  for." 

"Nonsense,"  answered  Sloman,  who  appeared 
as  fresh  as  at  the  moment  of  starting,  and  whose 
short  bow-legs  travelled  over  the  ground  with 
unwearying  rapidity ;  "  I  know  where  we  are, 
and  I  also  know  that  there  is  an  hotel  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  little  further  on, 
and  there  we  can  get  a  night^s  shelter.  To- 
morrow we  must  be  up,  and  see  about  the  Rue 
Colville  —  whether  there  is  any  danger  in  our 
returning,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps,  after  all,  our 
fear  may  be  imaginary.  How  are  they  to  know 
that  we  were  the  robbers  ?  We  can  invent  a 
thousand  excuses  to  account  for  our  absence  from 
our  rooms ;  and  unless  old  Gautier  spied  you,  I 
don^t  see  how  we  are  to  be  accused.  In  fact,  I 
really  donH  know  what  made  us  bolt  away  so 
hard.  We  might  have  stood  at  our  door,  and 
pretended  we  had  been  alarmed  by  the  miser's 
outcry.  Ah,  it  strikes  me  we  have  been  playing 
the  fool." 

"  Fools   or   not,   I   am   dying ! "    panted   the 
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young  man ;  "  lead  me  to  a  bed,  or  leave  me  here 
to  die — I  can  go  no  further." 

Sloman  glanced  around  him,  and  seemed  to 
reflect ;  then  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Come  on  a  little  way  yet.  I  know  there  is 
an  hotel  somewhere  about  here,  called  'La  Maison 
Rouge.'  I  remember  having  read  the  advertise- 
ment. As  to  dying,  that  is  all  nonsense.  Men 
don''t  die  so  easily.  To-morrow  you  will  be 
well,  and  then  we  shall  try  and  find  our  way 
back  to  our  lodgings.  And  as  to  old  Gautier, 
we'll  rob  him  yet — if  only  to  spite  the  noisy 
scoundrel ! " 

And  he  struck  his  clenched  fist  in  his  hand, 
and  swore  a  great  oath. 

The  character  of  the  hunchback  was  certainly 
a  paradox.  Here  he  was — cold,  wet,  his  hopes 
blasted,  beggary  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  law 
perhaps  at  his  back,  and,  worst  of  all,  his  money, 
which  he  had  so  sedulously  concealed  from  Wil- 
liams, for  aught  he  could  tell,  irretrievably  lost 
— I  say,  yet  here  he  was,  conversing  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  almost  cheerful ;  his  irritability  being 
alone  discernible  in  the  occasional  blasphemy 
with  which  he  interlarded  his  phrases. 

Was   this    the    result    of    any    fresh    scheme 
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which  his  busy  brain  was  now  shadowing  forth, 
and  of  which  he  destined  his  young  companion 
to  be  the  instrument  or  the  medium  of  its  opera- 
tions ?  I  know  not.  But  whether  or  not,  his 
machinations  were  doomed  to  meet  with  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  conclusion. 

Grasping  his  companion  by  the  arm,  Williams 
proceeded  wearily  to  move  forward  again,  the 
hunchback  meanwhile  gazing  anxiously  around 
him.     All  at  once  he  uttered  a  cry. 

"  There  is  the  hotel,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  knew 
I  was  right.  Don't  you  see  that  dark  house 
standing  alone  there  at  the  corner? '' 

''  Yes.'' 

"  Well,  there  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  bed,  and 
I  daresay  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water." 

They  now  approached  the  house,  and  in  the 
dim  light  given  forth  from  the  rifts  in  the  clouds, 
Williams  perceived  a  sign-board  suspended  over 
the  door,  though  what  was  written  on  it  he  could 
not  perceive. 

"Will  they  let  us  in  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  Why  shouldn't  they  ?  " 

''  But  it  is  one  o'clock." 

"  Not  yet.  But  if  it  were,  what  then  ?  I  sup- 
pose they  keep  open  all  night.     At  all  events  if 
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knocking  will  open  the  door  we'll  be  let  in/'  and 
he  made  a  movement  as  if  to  step  forward. 

"  Stop,"  exclaimed  Williams,  grasping  him  by 
the  arm,  "  will  not  our  appearance  excite  suspi- 
cion ?  Just  look  at  me  !  I  am  spattered  with 
mud;  and  know  I  look  pale  as  a  ghost." 

Sloman  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said, — 

"  Leave  everything  to  me.  I'll  give  'era  a  story 
to  account  for  our  looks.  Only  mind  you  say 
yes  to  everything  I  may  propose." 

The  hunchback  inspected  him  in  silence  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  said, — 

"All  right;  your  appearance  will  assist  my 
invention.     Now  come  along." 

And  they  proceeded  up  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  which  was  closed,  and  rang  long  and 
heavily. 

They  could  now  read  the  sign-board,  and  Slo- 
man said, — 

"You  see  I  was  right ;  it  is  'La  Maison  Rouge' 
as  I  thought." 

In  reality  the  house  was  less  an  hotel  than  an 
inn :  it  being  one  of  those  buildings  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  environs  of  Paris  than  in 
Paris  itself,  which  assume  all  the  dignity  of  the 
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hotel  without  the  proportions  or  dimensions  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  the  assumption. 

After  a  little,  a  noise  was  heard  approaching 
them  from  the  interior,  and  presently  the  door 
was  cautiously  opened,  and  the  head  of  a  garqon 
popped  out. 

"  Qui  est  la  ? ''  said  he. 

"  Open  the  door.  We  are  travellers.  We  seek 
accommodation  for  the  night,"  replied  Sloman, 
in  tolerable  French. 

"What  country  are  you  V  inquired  the  garqon, 
still  holding  his  cautious  position,  and  eyeing  the 
two  men  inquisitively. 

Without  replying,  Sloman  pushed  the  door 
open,  squeezing  the  waiter  behind  it,  and  shouted 
to  Williams  to  follow  him. 

When  inside,  the  hunchback  turned  to  the 
garqorij  who  was  gazing  upon  him  with  an 
alarmed  countenance,  and  demanded  to  see  the 
landlord. 

"  He  is  in  bed,  Monsieur,"  said  the  garqon, 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  night-porter.^' 

"  Very  well.     We  are  two  young  Englishmen 

who,  on  our  way  from ,  have  been  overtaken 

and  robbed.     We  have  had  a  hard  run  for  our 
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lives,  and  that  accounts  for  our  appearance.  We 
want  a  fire,  some  brandy  and  water,  and  a  bed. 
We  can  pay  for  it." 

And  Sloman  significantly  smote  his  pockets,  mak- 
ing some  coins  concealed  therein  utter  an  expres- 
sive, and  perhaps,  to  the  garcon,  a  soothing  sound. 
For  the  doubtful  look  upon  his  face  relaxed,  and 
making  a  short  bow  to  the  hunchback,  he  said, — 

"  You  are  late,  gentlemen.  It  is  just  upon  one 
o'clock.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  little  fire  still 
burning  in  the  cofi'ee-room,  where  you  can  repose 
yourselves  until  your  beds  are  ready.  Will  you 
have  two  rooms  ?  " 

"  What  are  your  charges  ?  " 

"We  have  rooms  varying  from  five  francs  to 
thirty  sous  per  night.'' 

"Prepare  for  us  two  thirty-sous  rooms.     But. 
lead  us  meanwhile  to  your  coffee-room;  we  are 
wet  and  cold,  and  need  warmth.     Look   at  my 
comrade;  he  is  quite  exhausted." 

The  garqon  bent  a  sympathetic  eye  upon  Wil- 
liams, whose  appearance  indicated  a  degree  of 
suffering  sufl&cient  to  have  awakened  pity  in  the 
heart  of  a  misanthrope,  and  then  turning  to 
Sloman  asked  him  to  follow  him. 

He  led  them  down  a  passage ;  and  through  a 
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glass  window,  let  in  perhaps  for  the  convenience 
of  the  waiters,  who  could  thus  perceive  the  move- 
ments of  the  inmates,  Sloman  saw  a  little  fire 
cheerily  burning  in  a  grate. 

"  Is  that  the  coffee-room  ?  ^^  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur ;  this  way,  please."  And  open- 
ing a  side  door,  he  bade  them  enter. 

Williams  walked  directly  up  to  the  fire,  and 
seizing  an  arm-chair,  flung  himself  into  it  in  the 
very  lust  stage  of  weariness.  Sloman  took  a  seat 
opposite. 

^'  Will  you  not  have  something  to  eat  ?  "  asked 
the  garqon. 

Sloman  glanced  at  Williams,  who  shook  his 
head. 

"  No,  we  want  nothing  to  eat.  Merely  get  us 
some  hot  brandy  and  water  at  once.*' 

The  garcm  left  the  room,  and  the  two  men 
found  themselves  alone. 

"  Do  you  think  he  believed  our  story  ?  '*  asked 
Sloman. 

Williams  gave  a  faint  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  A  little  repose  !  "  he  murmured  ;  "  I  am  faint 
and  weak.     I  can  hardly  speak." 

The  hunchback  glanced  at  him  with  compas- 
sion.    The  sufferings,  mental  and  physical,  of  the 
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young  man,  had  actually  touched  the  heart  of 
this  strange  creature. 

^'You  had  better  go  to  bed  at  once,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  ill.  First  have  the  brandy,  and  then 
off  with  you.  A  warm  blanket  will  put  you  to 
rights :  and  to-morrow  you  will  find  yourself 
well.^^ 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  with  a  gesture 
full  of  despair.  Interpreted  aright,  it  told  of 
remorse,  of  suffering,  perhaps  of  death. 

The  garqon  soon  made  his  appearance,  bearing 
two  tumblers  steaming  with  their  grateful  con- 
tents. Williams  seized  the  glass  held  out  to  him, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

At  that  moment  a  violent  ringing  of  the  bell 
caused  the  waiter  to  give  a  great  start;  then 
turning  abruptly  on  his  heel  he  left  the  room. 

A  post-chaise  with  two  horses  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  in  it  were  seated  three 
figures,  one  of  which,  when  the  door  was  opened, 
cried  out, — 

''  Can  you  give  us  a  bed  here  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  !  "  answered  the  garcon. 

The  man  that  had  spoken  held  a  short  consul- 
tation with  the  figure  seated  by  his  side,  and  then 
dismounting  approached  the  garqon. 
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"  How  far  are  we  from  Paris  ?  ^'  he  asked. 

"  You  are  in  Paris  now,  Monsieur.'' 

"  Yes  :  I  mean  what  is  the  distance  from  here 
to  the  Boulevards ?  " 

"  About  a  league  and  a  quarter." 

"What  sort  of  accommodation  have  you  here  ?" 

"Very  good,  Monsieur." 

"  Can  you  provide  us  with  something  to  eat  ?  " 

"  You  can  have  what  you  like." 

The  man  went  back  to  the  post-chaise. 

"We  had  better  stay  for  to-night/'  he  said. 
"My  clothes  are  damp,  and  perhaps  we  may  not 
get  admission  into  the  Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne." 

"As  you  will/'  responded  the  person  accosted. 
And  rising,  he  descended  to  the  ground,  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  companion. 

"What  is  your  charge?"  said  the  first  speaker, 
addressing  the  remaining  figure  in  the  vehicle. 

"  Three  napoleons,  sir." 

The  man  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pro- 
duced the  money,  which  he  held  out. 

"Do  you  intend  returning  to  D to-night?  " 

he  inquired. 

"  No,  sir.  There's  a  hostelry  not  far  from  here 
where  I  shall  put  up.     Here  are  your  portman- 
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teaus/^  The  speaker  handed  some  luggage  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  chaise,  and  then  saying, 
"  Bon  soir,  Messieurs/^  flipped  the  horses,  and 
drove  off. 

The  two  men,  grasping  their  luggage,  entered 
the  hotel. 

"  Are  you  the  only  person  up  ?  "  inquired  one 
of  them  of  the  garqon. 

"Belonging  to  the  hotel.  Monsieur.  But  I  can 
call  up  Maitre  Fordiat,  the  landlord,  if  Monsieur 
will." 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  it.  This  villanous 
night  has  nearly  been  the  death  of  us.  The  dili- 
gence from  S where  the  train  stopped  (what 

trains   you   have   in    this   country  !)    overturned 

halfway  between  S and  here.      A  miserable 

auberge  at  D could  afford  us  no  accommo- 
dation except  the  chaise  that  you  saw  us  come  in, 
and  so  we've  been  obliged  to  post  it  through  this 
conflict  of  the  elements.     Show  us  to  a  room." 

"Would  Monsieur  like  a  private  room?  " 

"  Anywhere  with  a  fire," 

"  There  is  a  fire  in  the  coffee-room.^' 

"That  will  do." 

The  garc.on  conducted  them  as  he  had  con- 
ducted his  former  visitors,  down  the  passage  ;  but 
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as  they  passed  the  window  one  of  the  two  uttered 
a  cry,  and  grasped  his  companion's  arm. 

"  Look  ! "  he  hoarsely  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
the  figure  of  the  hunchback,  whose  outline  was 
strongly  marked  against  the  ruddy  background  of 
the  fire.     "  Is  it  a  ghost — a  phantom  ?     Look  !  " 

The  man  addressed  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  pointing  finger  of  his 
companion  j  and  then  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice, 
muttered, — 

"  It  is  Sloman  ! '' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  the  two  con- 
tinued speechless,  gazing  at  the  figure  of  the 
hunchback.  Suddenly  one  of  them  made  a  step 
forward. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  "  whispered  his 
friend,  detaining  him  by  the  arm. 

"  To  strangle  him !  ^'  was  the  hoarse  reply. 
"  Let  me  go,  Belmont ;  he  shall  not  escape  me." 

"  You  are  mad.  This  will  be  murder,  and  you 
will  be  hanged  !  " 

^^  There  will  be  murder  in  this  house  before 
morning  !  "  and  the  speaker  stamped  his  foot  as 
he  continued  glaring  at  the  hunchback. 

"  "Will  you  follow  me,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  the 
garqorif  who  had  been  silently  standing  by. 
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"  Show  us  to  a  private  room/'  said  Belmont ; 
"  and — Murray/'  he  continued,  his  grasp  of  his 
companion's  arm  still  unrelaxed,  "  be  guided  by 
me.  You  must  not  be  rash — murder  is  not  your 
game  !  " 

A  low,  bitter  growl  was  Murray's  only  reply. 
The  sight  of  the  hunchback  seemed  to  have  made 
him  frantic. 

*^'Now,  lead  the  way  to  a  private  room — at 
once  !  "  said  Belmont  imperiously  to  the  garqon. 
Then  aside  to  Murray,  he  whispered,  ''  We  do 
not  want  them  to  see  us  here." 

Murray,  passive  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  his 
companion,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  up-stairs ; 
and  the  waiter  conducted  them  into  a  private 
room.  He  then  supplied  them  with  lights,  and 
applied  a  match  to  a  prepared  fire  in  the  grate. 

"  What  orders,  gentlemen  ?  '^  he  asked. 

"  Something  to  eat/'  answered  Belmont ;  '^  and 
some  hot  water  and  brandy.'' 

The  garqon  went  away ;  and  throwing  his  coat 
and  hat  upon  a  chair,  Murray  commenced  vio- 
lently to  pace  the  room. 

Belmont  eyed  him  in  silence  a  little,  and  then 
said, — 

"After  this   let   no   man  have   any  doubt  in 
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chance.  Was  there  ever  anything  more  marvel- 
lous than  this  meeting  ?  " 

^'  But  whilst  you  are  talking,"  Murray  ex- 
claimed, excitedly,  waving  his  hands  to  and  fro, 
and  speaking  through  lips  pale  with  passion,  "  he 
may  escape  us.  Let  him  have  hut  an  inkling  of 
our  presence,  and  he  will  fly  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  man !  he  is  booked  here  for  the 
night;  couldn^t  you  see  that?  " 

"It  is  your  conjecture,'  muttered  Murray,  re- 
suming his  violent  pacing.  "  If  we  lose  him  we 
may  meet  him  no  more." 

'^And  if  you  should  go  down  to  him  now, 
what  would  you  do?^'  and  Belmont,  as  he  put 
the  question,  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  those  of  his 
companion. 

"  Do  !  "  Murray  paused ;  then  approaching 
Belmont  close,  he  half  hissed,  "  I  would  seize  him 
by  the  throat,  and  demand  my  money  back,  and 
those  documents  he  robbed  me  of  If  he  would 
not  surrender  them,  I  would  strangle  him  where 
he  stood,  and  fling  his  body  into  the  street, 
proclaim  myself  his  murderer,  and  let  the  law  do 
its  worst !" 

In  his  excitement  he  had  stretched  forth  his 
arm  as  if  he   meant  to  put  his  menace  against 
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Sloman  into  execution  upon  Belmont.  His  com- 
panion coldly  returned  the  fierce  gaze  that  was 
fastened  upon  him. 

"  Do  you  understand  now  what  I  would  do  to 
him  ?  '*  said  Murray,  with  a  terrible  smile. 

"Perfectly.  And  that  is  what  you  call  re- 
venge ?  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  ?  " 

Belmont  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  That  is  one  kind  of  revenge  ;  but  there  are 
other  modes  of  avenging  one's  wrongs." 

Murray  made  no  answer,  but  folded  his  arms 
tightly  over  his  breast,  and  recommenced  his 
pacing. 

A  light  smile  flitted  across  Belmont's  face. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  who  his  companion  is?" 

"  Some  villain — be  sure  of  that  !  " 

"  Come,  sit  down,  and  have  patience.  First 
eat  your  supper  and  drink  some  spirits.  Then  go 
to  bed  and  renew  your  strength  by  sleep,  to 
enable  you  to  achieve  successfully  whatever  you 
may  undertake." 

Murray  came  moodily  to  a  chair  and  seated 
himself. 

"  I  have  a  pistol  in  my  travelling  bag,"  Bel- 
mont said,  carelessly.     "  I  always  find  them  use- 
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ful.  But  then  tliey  are  rather  cumbersome  to 
carry  about ;  and  so  I  prefer  this  sort  of  thing." 
As  he  spoke  he  slipped  his  hand  into  his  bosom, 
and  drew  out  a  small  sheathed  dagger. 

Murray's  eyes  flashed  as  he  gazed  at  it,  and  he 
exclaimed, — 

"  I  wish  I  had  provided  myself  with  one  of 
those.     Let  me  see  it." 

Belmont  handed  it  over  to  him.  Murray  ex- 
amined it  in  silence,  then  laid  it  by  his  side 
upon  the  table.  At  this  moment  the  waiter 
entered  bearing  a  tray.  "Whilst  laying  the  cloth, 
Belmont  said  to  him, — 

"  Have  you  not  two  gentlemen  below  in  the 
cofi'ee-room  ?  " 

"They  have  just  gone  to  bed,  sir." 

"  Oh  j  do  you  know  anything  of  them  ?  " 

"Nothing,  sir,  beyond  that  they  came  to  this 
house  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ago  or  so, 
saying  they  had  been  robbed,  and  had  to  run  for 
their  lives." 

"  Humph !  " 

"  The  young  man  with  the  gentleman  with  the 
hump  appeared  terribly  fatigued.  I  felt  rather 
suspicious,  but  as  they  had  money  I  could  not 
refuse  them   admittance.     Monsieur  will  pardon 
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me/'  continued  the  garcon^  turning  witli  a  smile 
to  Belmont,  "  but " 

"What?" 

"  Have  I  Monsieur^s  permission  for  what  I  am 
going  to  say  ?  " 

The  garqon  was  smiling  with  a  dubious  expres- 
sion, and  Belmont  eyed  him  with  surprise. 

"  But  what  is  it,  man  ?  " 

'^Well,  Monsieur,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I 
must  say  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  such  a 
resemblance  between  two  strangers  as  there  is 
between  you  and  the  young  man  who  was  in  the 
coffee-room  when  you  entered.  A  thousand 
pardons  for  the  liberty,  but  I  could  swear  that 
Monsieur  was  the  young  man's  father." 

Belmont  laughed,  and  slirugged  up  his 
shoulders. 

"I  am  often  mistaken  for  other  people,"  said 
he  drily  to  Murray  ;  "  that  is  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  face.'^ 

Murray  glanced  at  him,  and  answered, — 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  at  certain  times  you 
occasionally  remind  me  of  some  one  I  was  ac- 
quainted with,  years  ago." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  now  isn't  that  singular !  What  was 
your  friend's  name  ?  ^' 
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''  Oh,  nobody  you  know.  It  was — it  was — let 
me  see.     Hamilton — ah,  Hamilton  !  " 

''  That  is  curious.  But  all  things  are  possible 
in  this  world,  Murray.  Come,  the  supper  is 
ready.  Let  us  enjoy  life  whilst  we  have  it."" 
And  apparently  in  a  cheerful  humour,  Belmont 
drew  near  the  table,  and  commenced  carving  a 
cold  fowl. 

As  the  garqon  was  leaving  the  room,  Murray 
rose  and  went  after  him.  At  the  door  he  asked 
him  something  in  a  whisper;  and  after  a  few 
moments'  hesitation  the  man  replied  in  the  same 
low  voice.  Then  Murray  returned  to  the  table 
and  took  his  seat  in  silence.  Once  when  Belmont 
was  looking  another  way  he  slipped  the  dagger 
upon  the  table  into  his  pocket. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  two  o'clock 
struck.  Murray  stood  up  and  held  his  hand  out 
to  Belmont.  "  I  am  going  to  bed,''  he  said. 
*'  I  am  sleepy.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night ;  and  a  pleasant  repose  to  you, 
after  the  hardships,  first  of  all,  of  a  French  train, 
then  a  French  diligence,  and  finally  a  French 
post-chaise." 

Murray  did  not  smile,  but  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, he  said  in  an  agitated  manner,  "  Mr.  Bel- 
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mont,  you  have  beea  a  good  friend  to  me,  and 
from  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 
Should  anything  ever  happen  to  me,  be  sure  that 
I  left  you  at  least  with  grateful  feelings." 

A  hard,  almost  malignant,  smile  gathered 
around  Belmont's  lips,  and  he  answered  : 
"Whatever  I  have  done  for  you  has  been  done 
willingly.  Believe  that,  and  I  shall  consider 
myself  amply  rewarded.  To-morrow  we  will  be 
up  before  Sloman,  follow  his  movements,  and 
pursue  him  to  his  lair.  Once  trapped,  the  fellow 
will  be  at  our  mercy." 

"Well,  good-night,"  was  all  Murray's  reply; 
and  snatching  up  a  candle  he  left  the  room. 

Ten  minutes  after  this  Belmont  took  a  candle 
and  went  up-stairs.  He  glanced  at  Murray's  bed- 
room door  as  he  passed,  and  observed  it  was 
closed. 

The  next  moment  he  had  entered  his  own 
apartment  and  closed  the  door. 

*  *  *  * 

He  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  a  loud 

rapping.     Leaping  out  of  bed,  he  slipped  on  his 

clothes  and   hastened   to   inquire  what   was   the 

matter.       He  encountered  the  garqon  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  evening  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
apartment,  his  face  white,  his  eyes  dilated,  his 
whole  aspect  denoting  the  intensest  horror. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur !  ^'  he  cried  the  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  Belmont. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  demanded  Belmont. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  your  friend,  the  hunchback — 
both!  mais,  &est  effrayantV 

Belmont  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  and  with  a 
frown  of  impatience  bade  him  speak  out. 

"  They  are  dead,  sir,"  gasped  the  man.  '^Both 
killed  !  " 

"  Conduct  me  to  their  room — quick  !  "  and  fol- 
lowing the  waiter  Belmont  hastily  ascended  the 
stairs. 

Around  the  door  of  an  apartment  situated  on 
the  last  story  but  one,  a  group  of  persons  was 
assembled  speaking  in  whispers,  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  trembling  lips.  Their  eyes  were  bent 
upon  some  object  on  the  floor,  and  ever  and  anon 
an  ejaculation  of  horror  would  escape  one  of 
them,  and  the  murmur  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
whole  group.  Then  would  fall  a  dead  stillness, 
then  again  the  whispering  would  go  on. 

Forcing  his  way  through  these  people,  who  com- 
prised the  whole  establishment  of  the  ^'  Maison 
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Rouge/^  Belmont  passed  into  the  apartment, 
and  gained  the  side  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
who  stood  looking  on  with  hair  erect  and  open 
mouth. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight ! 

They  must  have  had  a  long  struggle;  for 
they  were  both  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 
Sloman  was  the  under  man.  There  was  a  black 
pool  stagnating  around  them,  and  on  each  face 
rage  and  agony  had  stamped  their  expression. 

The  posture  of  Sloman  was  hideously  grotesque. 
Being  on  his  back,  his  hump  had  thrown  up  his 
body  and  his  head  had  fallen  back,  his  fixed  eyes 
keeping  a  dead,  inverted  gaze  upon  the  group 
around  the  door ;  his  two  legs  were  coiled  around 
Murray's  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and 
apparently  with  a  view  of  breaking  the  limbs  of 
his  adversary,  who  was  clutched  in  his  amazing 
hold  with  the  power  of  a  vice. 

And  the  mysterious  fatality  that  had  dogged 
these  two  men  since  the  commission  of  their  first, 
blackest  crime  seemed  to  have  reached  its  climax 
in  this  :  that  the  weapons  with  which  this  double 
murder  had  been  perpetrated  were  supplied  by 
those  whom  the  dead  men  in  life  had  most  bitterly 
wronged. 
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The  knife  that  Sloman  had  employed  was  the 
one  given  to  him  by  Williams  to  separate  the 
pieces  of  glass  from  M.  Gautier's  broken  window. 
That  used  by  Murray  was  the  weapon  taken  by 
him  a  few  hours  before  from  Belmont. 

So  the  son,  no  less  than  the  father,  had  contri- 
buted to  the  destruction  of  these  men — the  mur- 
derers of  Eveleen,  the  wife,  and  the  mother :  the 
outragers  of  Hamilton,  the  husband,  the  father, 
and  the  man ! 

The  deadly  conflict  must  have  been  waged 
silently;  for  none  in  the  house  had  been  dis- 
turbed. And  it  was  the  more  horrible  to  reflect 
upon  it  thus :  for  those  who  gazed  upon  these  two 
lifeless  bodies  well  knew  the  deadliness  of  the  im- 
pulse that  had  urged  them,  and  held  them  dumb 
amidst  their  dark  deed. 

With  folded  arms  Belmont  stood  surveying  this 
group  upon  the  floor.  His  face  was  pale  and  his 
lips  were  tightly  compressed ;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, no  other  signs  in  his  appearance  testified 
to  the  effect  of  this  spectacle  upon  his  feelings. 

To  have  watched  him  as  he  stood  thus,  you 
would  have  thought  that  he  had  anticipated  this 
result ;  had  expected  some  such  conclusion  in  the 
drama  of  which  he  was  a  chief  actor ;  and  because 
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of  his  having  so  long  foreseen  the  end,  now  that 
it  was  come,  it  caused  in  him  no  surprise,  no  other 
emotions  than  such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
voked by  the  real,  terrible,  embodiment  of  his  old 
meditations. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

FATHER    AND    SON. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  proprietor  of  "  La  Maison 
Rouge,"  his  face  white  with  horror,  and  pointing 
to  the  floor,  ^'  do  you  know  anything  of  this  ?  " 

'^  Nothing  more  than  what  I  see,"  said  Belmont. 
"  By  the  way,  hadn^t  that  hunchback  a  friend 
here  with  him  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,^'  said  the  garcon,  who  formed  one  of 
the  group  at  the  door. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  still  sleeps,  sir." 

*'  You  had  better  go  and  rouse  him." 

The  garc.on  was  some  time  absent ;  when  he 
returned,  the  proprietor  said,  "  Eh  bien,  Jacques^ 
is  he  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  The  poor  man  seemed  very  weary, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  waking  him  up." 

"  Perhaps  he  can  shed  some  light  on  this  mys- 
tery, sir,"  remarked  the  proprietor  to  Belmont. 
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Belmont  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  a 
horrible  affair." 

"  Horrible  indeed,"  ejaculated  the  proprietor. 
Then  raising  his  voice,  he  said  to  one  of  the  men 
at  the  door,  "  Augustin,  go  and  fetch  M.  Malherbe ; 
tell  him  what  has  occurred,  and  ask  him  to  come 
at  once." 

"  Who  is  M.  Malherbe  ?  "  asked  Belmont. 

"  The  commissary  of  the  police,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"Ah.  I  hope  this  dreadful  occurrence  wonH 
injure  the  reputation  of  your  house." 

The  proprietor  cast  his  eyes  devoutly  up  to  the 
ceiling  and  exclaimed,  "We  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  Monsieur." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Belmont.  Then  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  dead  bodies  he  remained  lost  in 
thought. 

Presently  there  was  a  movement  at  the  door, 
and  somebody  cried,  ^'  This  way,  sir."  The  group 
divided  itself  and  made  a  passage  for  Williams, 
who  entered  the  room  in  a  nervous  and  agitated 
manner.  No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  the 
bodies,  than  he  stopped  as  if  transfixed,  his  hands 
spread  out  before  him,  his  eyes  dilated,  and  his 
mouth  a  little  open.    Then  he  looked  around  him 
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with  a  bewildered  and  terrified  stare.  ^'  What 
does  that  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  floor. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  Belmont  started, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  to  subdue  the 
sudden  throbbing  that  the  tones  seemed  to  have 
provoked.  There  was  also  a  little  murmur 
amongst  the  group  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  said 
in  a  whisper, — 

"  Are  not  their  voices  wonderfully  alike  ?  ^' 

"Wc  do  not  know,"  answered  the  proprietor, 
"and  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  you  in, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  you  know  anything 
about  this  horrible  mystery." 

The  young  man  had  hidden  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  was  shaking  his  head.  The  spectacle 
seemed  to  overpower  him,  and  he  strove  to  blot  it 
from  his  sight. 

Belmont's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
strange,  earnest,  penetrating  stare.  That  myste- 
rious influence  which  the  presence  of  the  parent 
exercises  over  the  child — the  child  over  the  parent 
— was  upon  him  ;  a  wild,  a  nameless  exultation 
at  the  first  accents  of  his  son's  voice,  had  thrilled 
the  soul  of  the  father :  and  again  he  pressed  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  to  still  the  sudden  beating 
that  came  like  a  succession   of  shocks  from  his 
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heart,  and  which  promised  to  overpower  him, 
unless  subdued  at  once.  The  very  attitude  that 
the  young  man  had  assumed  was  his.  The  bowed 
head,  the  hands  clasped  over  the  face,  the  mo- 
tionless posture,  and  the  attitude  so  dignified, 
and  yet  so  full  of  repose,  were  Hamilton's.  He 
recognised  them  as  his ;  and  a  stranc^e  voice  was 
in  his  heart  whispering  to  him  that  he  had  at 
length  found  his  son. 

But  he  dreaded  the  vainness  of  this  intui- 
tive conjecture — this  inward  conviction  which 
was  yet  unratified  by  inquiry;  and  he  longed 
for  the  moment  when  he  might  draw  the 
young  man  aside  by  himself  and  question  him 
alone. 

Suddenly  a  bustle  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
amidst  a  murmur  of  respect  the  Commissary,  M. 
Malherbe,  entered,  important  in  a  cocked  hat, 
which  he  took  off  as  he  saluted  the  company. 
He  frowned  as  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  bodies, 
and  exclaimed, — 

"They  are  dead!" 

"And  cold,"  answered  the  proprietor  of  ^'La 
Maison  Rouge." 

"  Ma  foi !  '^  said  M.  Malherbe,  stroking  his 
moustache ;  "  but  they  must  have  had  a  terrible 
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conflict.  Look  at  the  expressions  of  their  faces." 
And  going  up  to  the  dead  men  he  touched 
Sloman's  arm.  "  What  is  known  of  this  ?  ^' 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  throwing  a  frowning 
glance  around  him. 

The  proprietor  briefly  informed  him  that  the 
discovery  that  they  were  dead  was  all  that  had  as 
yet  been  ascertained.  Then  pointing  to  Belmont 
and  Williams  he  told  him  those  gentlemen  were 
friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  pale  face  of  Williams  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  M.  Mai  herb  e. 

"  Relate/'  he  said,  in  an  imperious  manner, 
"  what'  you  know  of  your  friend.  Which  of  the 
two  was  it  ?  " 

"  he  Bossu  I  "  exclaimed  Jacques,  from  the 
door. 

''What  did,  or  do  you  know,  of  the  hunch- 
back ?  "  said  M.  Malherbe. 

Williams  eyed  him  with  a  disdainful  look,  and 
answered  coldly, — 

"My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  at  the 
Cafe  Victoire,  Rue " 

"  Oh  !     Is  that  all  you  know  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  also  lodged  in  the  same  house  he  occupied 
in  the  Rue  Colville." 
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''  Ah  !  the  street  of  last  night^s  robbery  ?  '^ 

"  Was  there  a  robbery  there,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
proprietor,  who,  having  supped  plentifully  of 
horrors,  was  yet  eager  for  more, 

''Yes,^'  said  M.  Malherbe,  who  loved  to 
enumerate  his  knowledge  of  human  crime, 
fancying  that  it  added  something  to  his  im- 
portance ;  "  at  the  house  of  one  M.  Gautier, 
money-lender." 

"  Have  the  thieves  been  discovered  ?  " 

"  One  has  been  apprehended,  but  he  escaped." 

''Escaped!" 

"Yes,"  said  M.  Malherbe,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "through  the  clumsiness  of  Maitre 
Loquert,  who  will  certainly  be  discharged.  The 
idiot,  instead  of  handcufl&ng  him,  seized  him  by 
the  arm,  fancying  himself  a  match  for  the  scoun- 
drel ;  but  he  was  overturned  in  the  gutter,  with  a 
severe  bruise  upon  the  head,  and  the  man  escaped 
in  the  darkness.  However,  he  will  be  sure  to  be 
caught,  as  it  is  supposed  there  is  only  one  of 
them.     At  least,  so  M.  Gautier  said." 

"  And  was  any  money  stolen  ? "  asked  the 
inquisitive  proprietor. 

Fortunately  for  his  curiosity  he  was  possessed 
of  a  good   cellar,  otherwise  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  M.  Malherbe  would  have  gratified  him 
by  so  many  rephes. 

"  I  haven^t  heard,  for  the  old  money-lender  it 
appears  died  before  he  could  conclude  his  evi- 
dence.    The  fright  killed  him." 

It  was  certainly  lucky  for  Williams  that  M. 
Malherbe  had  his  head  turned  another  way,  else 
the  mortal  paleness  that  suddenly  overspread  the 
young  man's  countenance  would  infallibly  have 
led  to  his  conviction.  Belmont  noticed  his  agita- 
tion, and  believing  him  to  be  ill,  sprung  forward 
and  pushed  a  chair  beneath  him,  into  which  he  sank. 

"  This  young  gentleman  is  very  unwell,"  said 
Belmont  to  M.  Malherbe,  who  had  turned  his 
face  once  more  to  resume  his  examination.  "  I 
believe  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  evidence 
connected  with  this  horrible  affair  than  he. 
Look,  I  will  give  you  my  address;  apply  to  us 
both  there  when  you  wish  to  examine  us  for  the 
inquest."  And  extracting  a  card,  he  wrote  upon 
it,  "  Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,"  and  handed 
it  to  the  Commissary. 

The  manner  and  the  language  of  Belmont  suf- 
ficiently denoted  his  superiority;  and  with  the 
politeness  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Malherbe  bowed, 
and  placed  the  card  in  his  pocket. 
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"I  cannot  of  course  detain  you/'  he  said; 
"  messieurs,  you  are  at  liberty  to  depart  when  you 
like."  Then  he  added  to  himself,  "  But  I  will 
place  them  both  under  surveillance.'' 

''  Come,"  said  Belmont,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Williams'  shoulder,  "  let  us  leave  this  room  of 
death.  We  will  have  more  air  down-stairs,  and,^' 
he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  we  shall  be  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  this  fellow's  questioning." 

The  young  man  rose,  and  mechanically  fol- 
lowed his  new  friend.  The  group  at  the  door 
made  way  for  them  to  pass,  and  whispered, — 

"  Oh  Ciel !  what  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance." 

Belmont  led  the  way  into  the  private  apart- 
ment which  he  had  occupied  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  touching  the  bell,  requested  the  young 
man  to  be  seated.  A  garqon  who  had  followed 
them  knocked  at  the  door  and  demanded  to  know 
what  they  wanted. 

"Procure  us  some  breakfast,"  said  Belmont, 
"  and  get  me  my  bill." 

''  Shall  I  bring  yours  too,  monsieur  ?  "  asked 
the  garcouy  looking  at  Williams. 

He  blushed,  and  hesitated.  His  hands  instinc- 
tively sought  his  pockets,  and  then  clasped  them- 
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selves  with  a  gesture  of  despair  upon  his  knee. 
Belmont  comprehended  at  a  glance  that  his  com- 
panion was  without  money,  and  turning  to  the 
waiter,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Yes ;  bring  this  gentleman's  bill  too.'' 

As  the  door  closed,  Williams  raised  his  eyes  to 
Belmont's  face,  and  in  a  voice  broken  with  emo- 
tion, said, — 

"  Sir,  you  have  told  this  man  to  bring  me  my 
bill.  It  will  be  useless,  as  I  cannot  pay  it.  I 
am  a  beggar.  The  dead  man  up-stairs,  whose 
name  was  Sloman,  had  a  few  francs  in  his  pocket, 
and  to  him  I  looked  for  the  discharge  of  this 
debt." 

'^  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Belmont ;  "  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  lend  you  the  necessary  sum. 
You  can  repay  me  at  your  convenience." 

Williams  coloured  up,  and  remained  for  a  short 
while  silent ;  then  glancing  at  Mr.  Belmont,  he 
said, — 

"I  have  been  so  little  accustomed  to  kindness, 
that  I  can  find  no  language  to  express  my  feel- 
ings to  you.  But,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "if  you 
knew  me  as  I  know  myself,  you  would  spurn  me 
from  you,  and  think  yourself  contaminated  by 
having  been  in  my  presence.     A}^,  death  alone 
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can  expiate  this  injury!  and  she — and  she- 


he  paused,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  mov- 
ing his  body  to  and  fro  with  the  vehemence  of 
the  grief  that  consumed  him. 

Belmont  eyed  him  a  short  while  in  silence,  and 
then  tenderly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  sorrow. 

"I  am  a  murderer !  ''  cried  the  young  man, 
leaping  to  his  feet,  and  heavily  striking  his  breast 
with  his  clenched  fist.  "  A  murderer — ay  !  the 
murderer  of  my  earliest  friend — -the  murderer  of 
my  darling^s  father !  ^' 

A  dark  look  of  anxiety  swept  across  the  fea- 
tures of  Belmont. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
"  why  do  you  accuse  yourself  of  murder  ?  '* 

"  Why  ?  Oh,  this  crowning  misery !  Was 
there  no  better  fate  in  store  for  me  than  that 
I  should  be  subjected  to  the  temptation  of  this 
cruel  wrong.  And  she — she  will  curse  me — hate 
me — spurn  me  from  her  as  his  murderer,  and  I 
shall  be  dumb  before  her  !  " 

''I  wish  to  be  your  friend,"  said  Belmont. 
*'  Gratify  my  wish  by  communicating  to  me  the 
cause  of  your  sufi'ering.  If  you  have  committed 
a  murder — then  Heaven  help  you  !  " 

The  young  man  pushed  his  chair  close  to  him. 
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and  seated  himself  in  it.  Then  seizing  Belmont's 
arm,  he  murmured  in  a  low  tone, — 

'^  You  have  made  yourself  my  friend  now,  only 
to  loathe  me  with  more  bitterness  when  you  shall 
have  heard  my  story.  But  it  matters  not.  Hate, 
love,  these  words  exist  no  longer  for  me.  I  have 
been  long  in  the  world  alone,  and  I  shall  leave  it 
desolately  as  I  entered  it." 

He  pressed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  for  a 
few  moments  as  if  striving  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  relaxing  his  hold  of  his  companion's  arm, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  in  a  low 
voice  commenced  the  narrative  of  the  last  few 
months,  from  his  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Brown, 
to  the  present  moment.  He  omitted  nothing. 
As  if  the  disclosure  relieved  him,  like  the  hot 
tears  that  occasionally  dimmed  his  eyes,  he 
poured  forth  his  story,  his  companion  the  while 
listening  to  him  with  gaze  riveted  upon  his 
bowed  face.  All  the  circumstances  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Sloman,  his  poverty  that  compelled 
him  to  the  gambling-house,  his  ill-luck  that  in- 
cited him  to  the  crime  causing  the  death  of  old 
Gautier,  he  minutely  revealed.  The  influence 
exerted  over  him  by  the  presence  of  Belmont — 
a  presence  rendered  so  sweet  by  the  sympathy  it 
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expressed,  awakened  his  heart  into  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  its  most  hidden  thoughts — thoughts  that 
he  had  even  fancied  were  concealed  from  himself, 
and  which,  as  they^  trembled  from  his  lips, 
thrilled  him  with  the  strange  and  new  emotions 
they  imparted. 

At  length  he  ceased,  and  timidly  raised  his  eyes 
to  his  companion's  face.  Belmont  wore  a  grave, 
anxious,  almost  dubious  expression.  He  seemed 
unsatisfied.  Something  was  wanting,  and  that 
something  had  not  yet  been  communicated. 

''And  where,"  he  asked,  "did  you  first  make 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  Gautier?  " 

"  At  a  small  town  called  Fernley." 

"  Is  that  near  Henley-on-Thames  ?  " 

"  About  fifteen  miles  or  so." 

"  Do  you  know  Henley  ?  ^' 

The  anxious  look  on  Belmont's  face  grew  keen, 
and  he  bent  his  head  forward  to  catch  the  reply. 

"I  was  born  there,"  said  Williams. 

The  father  choked  the  sudden  cry  that  had 
almost  burst  from  his  lips,  and  his  whole  form 
trembled  with  a  violence  that  alarmed  his  com- 
panion. 

"  You  are  not  well,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes — yes — a  spasm — a  pain — no  more.    Tell 
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mCj  wliat  do  you  recollect  of  Henley  ?  Do  you 
remember — ^your — mother  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  cause  him  a  sudden 
agony,  for  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  as  he 
spoke. 

"  No ;  I  never  saw  her.  I  do  not  even  know 
her  name.  I  had  an  aunt  called  Miss  Godstone, 
who  sometimes  mentioned  her  by  the  name  of 
Eveleen ;  but  I  was  very  young.  I  can  remember 
little  except  cruel  treatment '^ 

He  suddenly  paused,  and  rose  with  a  move- 
ment of  alarm. 

Belmont  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  stood  with 
clasped  hands  looking  up  to  heaven.  His  lips 
were  moving  as  if  in  prayer,  and  his  face  wore 
an  expression  of  grandeur  that  made  the  young 
man  look  at  him  with  awe — almost  terror. 

He  continued  gazing  upwards  with  a  look  of 
sublime  devotion ;  then,  dashing  the  heavy  drops 
from  his  eyes,  the  father  sprang  to  the  side  of  his 
son,  and  clasped  him  to  his  heart. 

''  I  am  your  father,^'  he  cried.  "  I  am  he  who 
knew  not  of  your  existence;  who  has  yearned 
for  you  day  and  night  with  a  heart  broken  by 
the  wrongs  of  remorseless  enemies — with  a  heart 
broken  by  the  separation  from  her  to  whom  you 
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owe  your  existence  !  Look  up  at  me  !  Bless  me 
■with  the  sight  of  those  eyes  that  my  darling  in 
heaven  saw  not !  Oh,  Eveleen !  seest  thou  now 
the  happiness  of  thy  husband  and  thy  son  ? 
Speak  to  me,  my  child ;  look  up ^' 

He  suddenly  stopped,  and  with  a  hurried  and 
trembling  hand  raised  the  face  of  his  child  that 
was  bowed  upon  his  breast.  He  was  deadly  pale, 
and  the  eyes  were  closed — and,  moreover,  the 
weight  in  the  arms  of  the  father  told  him  that 
his  son  had  heard  him  not. 

With  a  cry  of  alarm,  Belmont  bore  him  to  the 
sofa,  and  sprung  to  the  bell,  which  he  violently 
pulled.  A  terrible  idea  that  he  might  be  dead, 
for  a  moment  nearly  crazed  the  man.  But  the 
boy  had  only  fainted  from  the  sudden  surprise 
acting  upon  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  nights 
of  wakefulness  and  days  of  undermining  excite- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PERE    LA    CHAISE. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  medical  assistance 
summoned  by  Belmont  restored  tlie  boy  to  con- 
sciousness, and  on  that  same  afternoon  the  two 
drove  off  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  Belmont  had  given 
his  address  to  M.  Malherbe. 

The  excitement  having  now  in  a  measure 
passed  away,  the  father  was  enabled  to  contem- 
plate with  more  calmness  the  extraordinary  series 
of  events  that  had  concluded  at  once  in  destroy- 
ing his  two  foes  and  in  restoring  to  him  his  son. 

How  many  years  in  the  solitude  of  the  cell, 
in  the  degradation  of  punishment,  in  the  wilds  of 
an  uncivilised  country,  or  in  the  populous  city  of 
a  distant  land,  this  man  may  have  employed  in  the 
meditation  of  his  scheme  of  revenge  upon  the  de- 
stroyers of  all  that  he  held  most  sacred  in  the 
world — no  human  tongue  can  now  declare.     Nor 
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can  it  be  known  whether  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  with  a  design  of  vengeance  in  his  head  which 
circumstances  of  a  nature  more  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end  interrupted  and  replaced. 
But  never  in  the  history  of  our  nature's  sweetest 
but  most  unholy  passion,  Revenge,  was  it  for- 
warded by  the  hand  of  chance  with  such  a  suc- 
cession of  almost  startling  coincidences  as  in  the 
present  instance.  It  would  seem  as  if  Fate  had 
herself  grasped  the  scheme,  and  fitted  each  part 
to  the  other  Avith  an  accuracy  that  had  left  the 
invention  of  Belmont  nothing  to  supply.  The 
infirmity  of  one  was  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
another — this  weakness  was  proportioned  to  that 
strength;  this  overreaching  ambition  of  vice  to 
that  undermining  cunning  of  malignancy.  Even 
to  one  less  superstitious  than  Belmont,  the 
thought  might  have  occurred  of  a  supernatural 
intervention  in  the  order  of  things,  smoothing 
every  obstruction  away  from  the  progress  of  him 
whose  destiny  was  retribution,  whose  mission  was 
revenge. 

But  for  the  discovery  of  his  son,  life  would 
have  had  nothing  more  to  ofi'er  him.  His  end  had 
been  accomplished,  and  nothing  now  remained 
but   to   return   to  England,  and   to  lay  himself 
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down  in  the  slumber  of  death  by  the  side  of  his 
long  lost  wife. 

But  the  presence  of  his  boy  awoke  in  him  a 
new  existence ;  there  was  something  now  to  live 
for,  and  henceforth  he  was  not  to  be  desolate  and 
alone.  Yet  even  this  joy  was  mingled  with  a 
bitterness  that  bade  fair  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  that  airy  fabric  of  joy  which  seemed  to  have 
reared  itself  by  enchantment  before  him.  Could 
the  father  tell  his  son  that  he  had  been  a 
convict  ?  Would  the  disclosure  of  the  infernal 
plot  of  his  two  dead  foes  mitigate  the  horror 
with  which  the  boy  would  but  too  surely  con- 
template this  slur  upon  his  father's  character  ? 
The  fact  was  not  to  be  dismissed.  Dishonour 
could  not  be  forgotten.  Sympathy  and  gene- 
rosity might  compel  the  son  into  silence;  but 
in  his  heart  would  dwell  the  recollection  of  the 
father's  avowal,  glogging  his  feet,  perhaps,  in  the 
hour  of  ambitious  action,  and  turning  him  from 
the  attainment  of  honour  and  position  by  the 
dread  of  ridicule,  the  fear  of  contempt^  the 
memory  of  shame ! 

A  terrible  struggle  was  taking  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  father  as  all  these  thoughts  rushed 
across  him.     One  moment  he  was  determined  to 
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confess  all  to  his  son — tell  him  that  the  finger 
of  Wrong  had  marked  him  out  as  her  victim, 
all  innocent  as  he  was — noble-minded  as  he  had 
ever  been.  The  next,  he  was  resolved  to  main- 
tain silence ;  peacefully  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  child,  and  when  he  had  placed  him  in 
the  possession  of  every  gratification  that  he  could 
confer,  to  leave  him  silently,  and  from  some 
remote  land  reveal  to  him  the  motive  of  his 
departure,  and  to  implore  him  to  remember  not 
the  misfortunes  of  his  supplicating  parent,  whose 
destiny  was  a  dishonour  against  which  he  had 
been  powerless  to  contend. 

The  father  and  the  son  remained  together  the 
whole  evening,  extending  their  conversation  into 
a  late  hour  of  the  night.  Several  times  had 
Belmont  been  on  the  point  of  confessing  the 
stain  upon  his  character;  but  a  strange  dread 
sealed  his  lips,  and  the  hours  w^ore  away,  and  the 
disclosure  came  not. 

The  son  was  full  of  Rosalie.  He  wanted  to 
seek  her  out  at  once,  and  at  her  feet  pour  out, 
too,  his  confession,  which  was  no  less  torturing 
than  his  father's.  He  acquainted  Belmont  with 
his  love;  told  him  how  he  had  known  her  as 
a  little  child  ;  how  her  lips  were  the  first  that  had 
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ever  opened  to  lum  with  words  of  kindness — yet, 
as  he  spoke,  he  remembered  the  old  father  whom 
his  crime  had  killed,  and  bowing  his  head  in  his 
hands,  he  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  emotion. 

The  father  was  strangely  touched  at  his  son's 
distress,  and  strove  to  comfort  him. 

"  Fear  not/'  he  said ;  "  if  she  loves  you,  she 
will  pity  and  pardon.  This  is  the  prerogative  of 
love,  and  true  love  always  exerts  it.  In  the 
morning,  seek  her  out ;  bring  her  to  me.  I  will 
converse  with  her.  Tell  her  to  look  upon  me  as 
her  father.  If  she  be  worthy  of  you,  or  you  of 
her,  my  sanction  alone  can  be  wanting  to  the 
marriage,  and  that  you  have.  If  not,  I  will 
make  some  provision  for  her,  that  shall  com- 
pensate in  a  measure  the  suffering  she  must  have 
endured." 

"  I  have  but  one  request  to  make  you,"  said 
the  young  man,  looking  up  at  his  father,  "  and 
that  is,  that  you  will  place  her  in  a  convent  or 
with  some  family  until  I  can  afford  to  marry  her. 
Now  I  am  a  beggar,  and  I  love  her  too  fondly 
to  unite  her  to  poverty.'' 

The  father  glanced  at  him  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion, but  made  no  reply. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Williams — I  will  con- 
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tinue  to  call  him  so — rose,  after  a  troubled  night, 
and  dressing  himself  with  care,  made  a  hasty 
breakfast,  and  left  the  hotel.  His  father  had  not 
yet  risen,  and  he  would  not  disturb  him.  He 
walked  rapidly  along  the  streets  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rue  Colville,  his  heart  sinking  within  him 
at  each  step  that  brought  him  nearer  to  his 
destination. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  almost  cloudless. 
The  streets  were  full  of  people  speeding  to  their 
houses  of  business,  and  the  cheerful  appearance  of 
the  city,  the  laughing  conversation  of  the  light- 
hearted  persons  passing  him,  the  whistling  of 
gamins,  and  the  noise  of  the  passing  vehicles, 
served  in  a  measure  to  lighten  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  of  the  gloom  of  depression  that  had 
settled  upon  it.  But  after  passing  the  busy 
thoroughfares,  he  emerged  into  the  more  silent 
quartier  of  the  city  in  which  he  had  resided,  and 
here  he  again  grew  uneasy  and  nervous. 

The  sight  of  the  Ptue  Colville  restored  to  him 
all  the  feelings  of  bitterness  with  which  he  now 
associated  the  place.  He  passed  the  corner  of  a 
street,  where  only  two  nights  before  he  had  flown 
by,  a  thief  and — hax^ly  ignorant  of  it  then — a 
murderer.     How  high  the  wind  was  then  !  how 
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bleak  and  desolate  the  nij^lit !  how  cold,  too,  he 
had  felt  in  his  wet  clothes,  through  which  the 
wind  had  penetrated  to  his  very  bones ! 

Before  turning  the  corner  he  stopped  and 
pressed  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  A  sudden  terror 
took  possession  of  him,  and  he  feared  each  mo- 
ment the  contact  of  a  heavy  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  arresting  him  for  robbery  and  murder. 
Subduing  his  emotion  with  a  violent  effort,  he 
pressed  forward  and  entered  the  Rue  Colville. 

A  murmur  of  despair  escaped  his  lips  as  the 
first  thing  that  his  eyes  encountered  was  a  hearse 
standing  half-way  up  the  street,  and  opposite,  as 
he  knew,  to  M.  Gautier's  house.  A  lurking  hope 
which  he  had  attempted  wholly  to  stifle,  that  the 
news  of  M.  Gautier's  death  was  not  true,  had  been 
with  him.  But  with  this  spectacle  before  him  the 
fact  was  made  terribly  certain. 

As  he  stood  watching  this,  a  cab  drove  up  to 
the  door ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  a  young  girl, 
enveloped  in  a  black  veil,  came  out  of  the  house 
and  entered  it.  At  the  same  moment  the  driver 
mounted  the  one-horse  hearse,  and  the  two  vehicles 
proceeded  to  move  away. 

Pulling  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  keeping  his 
head  in  a  bent  posture,  Williams  quickened  his 
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steps,  and  in  a  short  while  had  approached  to 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  tlie  last  carriage. 
Then  adopting  the  same  pace  as  them,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  them. 

Though  he  had  barely  glanced  at  M.  Gautier's 
house  as  he  passed,  he  had  noticed  that  the 
shutters  were  all  closed,  and  that  those  belonging 
to  the  office-window  still  bore  the  marks  of  the 
insertion  of  the  iron  bar.  More  than  this  he 
dared  not  view. 

The  hearse  took  the  direction  of  the  great 
cemetery,  Pere  la  Chaise,  which  lay  in  a  direction 
west  of  the  position  the  mourners  then  occupied. 
It  was  a  long  walk  for  the  young  man,  and  once 
or  twice  he  thought  of  approaching  the  carriage 
in  which  he  knew  Eosalie  to  be  seated  alone ;  but 
the  windows  were  both  up,  and  a  dread  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  terror  of  intruding  upon 
the  rapt  grief  of  the  young  girl — a  grief  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  cause — restrained  him. 

M.  Gautier  had  died  a  Protestant,  and  a  grave 
dug  in  that  part  of  the  cemetery  devoted  to  dis- 
senting creeds  awaited  him.  An  English  minister 
stood  by  the  spot,  and  presently  the  coffin,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and  followed  by 
the  figure  of  a  girl  clothed   in  black — the  only 
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mourner  ! — came  along  the  gravel  walk,  and 
approached  the  prepared  resting-place. 

Gliding  in  after  them,  the  young  man  posted 
himself  behind  a  tall  grave-stone,  and  in  an  atti- 
tude of  profound  melancholy  remained  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  scene. 

The  funeral  service  was  soon  performed,  and 
the  minister,  addressing  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tion to  the  weeping  girl,  walked  away.  The  earth 
was  thrown  upon  the  coffin,  the  little  mound 
piled,  and  the  sexton,  with  a  look  of  compassion 
at  the  young  mourner,  whose  head  was  bowed  upon 
her  breast,  trod  noiselessly  in  the  same  direction 
that  had  been  pursued  by  the  clergyman. 

When  the  girl  found  herself  alone,  she  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  new  grave,  and  clasping 
her  hands  over  her  face,  bent  herself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  consciousness  that  he  him- 
self was  the  cause  of  this  bereaved  woman's 
despair,  smote  upon  the  heart  of  Williams  with 
redoubled  force.  He  flung  himself  down  by  the 
side  of  the  grave-stone  against  which  he  had  been 
leaning,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands  sobbed 
aloud. 

This  outburst  of  passion  seemed  after  a  while  to 
relieve  him :  for  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  in 
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the  direction  of  Eosalie.  She  had  risen  from  her 
devout  attitude,  and  was  standing  with  clasped 
hands  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fresh  turf — the 
purest  embodiment  of  musing  Desolation. 

Rising  to  his  feet  he  made  a  movement  towards 
her,  and  then  paused  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart.  At  this  moment,  perhaps  hearing  his  foot- 
step, Rosalie  looked  up,  and  recognising  him  in  an 
instant,  she  extended  her  hands  towards  him. 

With  bowed  head  and  trembling  steps  he 
timidly  advanced,  and  without  accepting  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  the  girl,  flung  himself  down  upon 
the  grave  of  her  parent,  striking  his  forehead 
upon  the  yielding  earth,  and  remaining  mo- 
tionless with  clenched  hands  outspread  before 
him. 

Attributing  his  distress  to  sympathy  with  her 
bereavement,  she  bent  over  him  and  laid  a  trem- 
bling hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  I  thank  you  for 
your  sympathy,"  she  murmured;  "the  blow  is 
terrible,  but  do  not  let  it  afflict  you  so  much,  for 
my  sake." 

He  remained  without  answering  her  for  some 
time  in  the  prostrate  position  he  had  assumed: 
then,  slowly  staggering  to  his  feet,  he  stood 
trembling  before  her,  his  face  haggard,  his  eyes 
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red  with  weeping,  his  whole  aspect  telling  of  his 
acute  distress. 

"  You  do  not  take  my  hand/'  she  murmured, 
in  her  low,  sweet  voice,  again  proffering  it  to  him, 
'^  you  are  my  only  friend  now,  and  are  you  going 
to  desert  me?  " 

"  Desert  j^ou  ! "  He  grasped  tlie  little  hand, 
and  bringing  it  rapidly  to  his  lips  imprinted  upon 
it  a  long,  passionate  kiss.  Then  he  suddenly  let 
it  fall. 

"  Eosalie  !  "  he  said  mournfully.  "  By  the 
grave  of  your  lost  father  I  have  come  to  bid  you 
farewell  for  ever.  His  presence  sanctifies  the 
adieu  —  but  his  death  separates  us  in  this 
world." 

He  could  not  see  her  features,  but  through  her 
veil  he  beheld  her  large  eyes  fixed  iipon  him  with 
a  sad,  earnest  gaze. 

"  And  why  are  you  going  to  leave  me  ? ''  she 
asked,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  young  man's 
fingers  were  nervously  twisting  themselves  about, 
and  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  burst  out 
into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter — so  strange,  so  terrible, 
was  the  expression  of  his  face. 

*^  You  ask  me  why  I  am  going  to  leave  you  ?  " 
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he  said,  bending  his  body  and  approaching  her 
by  a  step.  "  I  will  tell  you :  because  I  am  your 
father's  murderer  !  " 

Rosalie  uttered  a  cry  and  spread  her  hands  out 
before  her  with  a  gesture  of  horror. 

"  Leave  me  !  "  he  cried  aloud,  raising  his  hands 
above  his  head,  as  if  he  were  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  the  skies;  *4oathe  me !  shrink  from  my  presence, 
and  think  the  very  atmosphere  I  breathe  polluted 
by  my  breath  !  I  am  not  worthy  to  remain  a 
moment  longer  in  your  sight.  If  you  knew  me 
as  I  know  myself,  you  would  bid  me  never  again 
enter  your  presence ! "  and  he  flung  himself 
prostrate  before  the  girl. 

She  was  alarmed  by  his  frenzy ;  but  her  fear 
was  only  momentary.  Stooping  down  she  gently 
assisted  him  to  rise,  and  led  him  tenderly  to  a  flat 
tombstone  a  few  paces  away,  upon  which  she 
seated  him.  Then  anxiously  looking  at  him  she 
said,  "Tell  me,  why  do  you  accuse  yourself  of 
this  ?  It  may  be  your  fancy ;  my  poor  father  was 
not  murdered." 

He  struck  himself  upon  the  breast  as  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  I  tell  you  I  am  his  murderer.'' 

"  Were  you  the "  a  sudden  terror  stifled  the 

remainder  of  the  sentence,  and  throwing  up  her 
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veil  she  fixed  her  eyes  with  an  alarmed^  despairing 
look  on  the  face  of  her  lover.  He  bowed  his  head 
and  she  comprehended  the  gesture  ;  for  she 
turned  her  face  away  and  covered  it  with  her  hands. 
He  grasped  her  by  the  arm  and  strove  to  speak. 
Several  times  his  voice  failed  him  ;  at  length  in  a 
hoarse,  broken  whisper  he  said,  "  Do  not  look 
away  from  me — it  will  break  my  heart !  do  not 
hide  your  face,  or  I  shall  think  that  you  really 
loathe  me  !  Speak  to  me — encourage  me  by  a 
look!  I  am  guilty;  but  it  was  want — beggary. 
Eosalie,  you,  you  were,  too,  the  cause  of  this  act  ! 
I  loved  you,  Rosalie;  I  was  poor — I  could  not 
wed  you  to  poverty,  and  I  sought  in  a  gambling- 
house  to  augment  the  means  that  I  sighed  to  lay 
at  your  feet,  and  cry,  '  Let  me  win  you  now ! ' 
Do  not  turn  from  me  !  I  am  a  villain  !  but  could 
I  have  foreseen  the  death  of  this  good  old  man,  I 
would  have  died  ere  a  single  thought  to — to — to 
— "  he  dared  not  speak  the  word  rob,  but  gulping 
down  a  long  breath  he  went  on  :  "I  should  have 
repaid  him,  Rosalie.  Ay,  twenty-fold  should  his 
money  have  been  returned  to  him.  It  w\as  for 
you,  darling  of  my  heart,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
commit  this  crime.  AVill  you  not  look  upon  me  ? 
Oh,  this,  this  is  bitterness  !  '^ 
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Slowly  she  brought  her  eves  to  look  upon  him ; 
they  were  red  with  the  silent  tears  that  had 
flowed  during  his  wild  'speech,  and  her  lips  were 
quivering  with  the  emotion  she  strove  in  vain  to 
suppress. 

"  I  will  not  upbraid  you,"  she  murmured.  "  He 
might  have  lent  you  the  money;  he  was  not 
cruel-hearted.  He  was  frightened,  and — and — 
died !  Oh,  my  father ! "  again  she  turned  her 
head  away,  this  time  to  conceal  the  flood  of  tears 
that  suddenly  burst  from  her  eyes. 

The  young  man  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

''Mercy,  mercy  !"  he  cried;  "  I  have  wronged 
you,  Rosalie,  I  will  leave  you  !  But  have  mercy 
upon  me — forgive  me — pity  me  !  You  knew  not 
the  temptation — ah,  I  could  say  so  much,  but 
words  are  useless.  Give  me  your  forgiveness — I 
will  trouble  you  no  more  !  I  will  leave  you — 
perhaps  to  die — but  grant  me  your  forgiveness. 
Have  I  it?" 

He  looked  at  her  despairingly;  she  slowly 
turned  her  head,  until  her  eyes  met  his. 

"  You  have  it,"  she  murmured. 

He  kissed  her  hand  wildly,  and  exclaimed, 
"Rosalie,  I  will  leave  you.  It  will  break  my 
heart ;  but  how  could  you  suffer  in  your  presence 
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a  criminal — a  murderer — tlie  murderer  of  your 
father !  Yet  I  loved  you,  Rosalie — passionately 
did  I  love  you  !  I  would  have  given  my  heart's 
best  blood  for  you ;  ay,  for  you,  I  have  brought 
myself  to  this  !  But  I  am  a  murderer,"  he  con- 
tinued shudderingly.  '^You  must  loathe  me. 
The  sight  of  that  grave  must  ever  awaken  in  your 
heart — oh  !  what  thoughts  of  me  !  But  I  have 
your  forgiveness  !  I  am  happy — I  did  not  think 
to  win  it.  Rosalie,  my  love,  my  own,  farewell ! 
Remember  me  not  with  scorn  !  I  erred  for  you, 
and '' 

He  struck  his  clenched  fist  against  his  forehead, 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  Then  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  he  moved  slowly  away. 

She  sat  gazing  after  him,  speechless,  motion- 
less— with  a  yearning  in  her  heart  to  call  him 
back,  and  yet  with  a  tongue  that  refused  to  give 
utterance  to  the  syllable.  Was  she  going  to  lose 
him,  then,  for  ever  ?  Would  he  never  more 
return  to  her  ?  She  loved  him  ;  oh,  how  fondly  ! 
yet  he  was  departing  from  her,  to  return  to  her 
no  more ;  and  she  called  him  not  back.  Alone — 
she  was  alone  now,  indeed  !  No  father,  no  lover, 
no  friend.  Ah,  it  was  terrible  !  A  look  of 
despair  swept  over  the  face  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
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she  extended  her  arms  towards  the  receding  form 
of  her  lover,  as  if  to  woo  him  back  to  her  by  the 
mute  appeal  of  that  eloquent  gesture. 

As  she  did  so,  he  turned  his  head  towards  her, 
perhaps  to  take  one  lingering  look  at  all  that  he 
held  most  dear,  most  cherished  on  earth.  Be- 
holding her  arms  extended  towards  him,  he 
started  and  stopped.  For  the  moment,  he  might 
have  doubted  his  eye-sight,  as  he  hesitated  to 
return ;  but  no,  he  was  not  mistaken  —  not 
dreaming,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  he  sprang  to  her 
side,  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

Silently  they  remained  for  some  moments  in 
this  attitude,  until  he  almost  thought  she  must 
have  fainted,  so  motionless  had  she  become. 

When  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  they  were 
heavy  with  tears,  but  their  expression  told  of  con- 
tent, peace,  perhaps  happiness. 

"And  you  have  forgiven  me?  "  he  murmured. 

She  threw  a  look  of  devotion  to  the  skies, 
and  then  pointing  to  her  father's  grave,  she 
Avhispered,  "And  so  would  he,  could  he  see 
us  now/' 

"  Darling,  you  are  mine  now.  You  have  lost  a 
father,  but  you  have  won  a  husband.  Ah,  if 
perfect  love,  if  the  adoration  of  a  life-time  can 
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expiate  mj^  terrible  offence,  let  it  be  erased  from 
your  memory,  for  my  heart  is  yours." 

Again  she  pointed  to  her  father's  grave,  as  she 
answered, — 

'^  Let  the  recollection  sleep  with  him.  In  life, 
we  shall  know  it  no  more ;  in  death,  if  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  God  is  just:  He  is  the  only  one 
wronged,  and  He  is  merciful/' 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  then  drawing 
her  arm  through  his,  gently  led  her  away. 

In  silence  they  passed  through  the  sacred 
habitations  of  the  dead,  and  not  until  they 
stood  without  the  cemetery  did  he  venture  to 
address  her.     Then  he  said, — 

'^Rosalie,  since  we  met,  many  strange  things 
have  taken  place.  But  one  is  so  extraordinary — 
so  unexpected,  that  in  spite  of  my  feeling  it  to  be 
the  truth,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  real.'' 

She  turned  her  quiet  eyes  up  to  his,  as  she  asked 
him  what  it  was. 

"  I  have  found  my  father,  Eosalie  !  " 

She  started,  and  pressing  his  arm,  said, — 

^^  Strange,  indeed  !  Yet  I  am  not  surprised, 
for  I  fancied  it  would  come  to  pass." 

"  Yes,  I  have  found  him,  and  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner.     But  the  story  is  long.     I  will 
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call  a  fly,  and  hasten  to  introduce  you  to  him. 
He  is  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
and — and  Rosalie/'  he  said  in  a  -whisper,  "  he  has 
given  me  his  sanction  for  our  marriage." 

She  blushed,  and  another  pressure  of  his  arm 
was  her  reply. 

But  he  had  suddenly  grown  grave,  and  his 
voice  wore  a  sad  tone. 

"  Alas,"  he  said,  "  though  he  has  sanctioned  our 
marriage,  I  am  poor.  Poor?  I  am  a  very  beggar, 
and  to  ally  myself  to  you  as  I  am,  would  be  to 
bring  you  to  miser3\" 

She  blushed  and  hesitated  a  little,  and  theu 
timidly  glancing  at  him,  she  whispered, — 

"  I  have  a  little  money ;  poor  papa  did  not  die  a 
beggar." 

"  That  is  true — ah  !  Perhaps  my  father  will 
make  me  a  little  allowance,  which,  united  to  your 
store,  will  enable  us  to  begin  life.  I  am  young, 
and  can  do  many  things." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  when  he  looked  at  her 
he  found  her  to  be  weeping. 

"  Dry  your  tears,  my  darling,"  he  whispered ; 
"  you  must  not  weep  now." 

"Ah,"  she  murmured,  "you  find  your  father 
just  as  I  lose  mine.     He  was  a  good  father  to  me. 
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Let  me  cry ;  my  tears  are  all  that  I  can  offer  to 
his  memory  now." 

Williams'  heart  was  full;  he  could  have 
mingled  his  tears  with  hers^  hut  with  a  violent 
effort  he  succeeded  in  subduing  his  emotion. 

Calling  a  cabriolet,  he  handed  Rosalie  into  it, 
and,  bidding  the  coachman  drive  to  the  hotel, 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed. 

During  the  ride,  he  communicated  to  her,  just 
as  he  had  communicated  to  Belmont,  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  life,  since  his  first  meeting  with 
her  in  the  stationer's  shop.  She  listened  to  him 
with  a  terrified  countenance,  when  he  told  her  of 
his  first  visit  to  the  Rue  Antoine  Sarbotiere ;  and 
with  sympathetic  tears,  when  he  related  his 
temptations,  his  privations,  his  sufferings,  and  his 
final  flight.  But  when  he  came  to  the  trans- 
actions at  "  La  Maison  Rouge,''  the  spectacle  of 
the  two  dead  bodies  that  had  greeted  his  sight  on 
entering  the  room,  she  shuddered  with  horror,  and 
buried  her  face  in  his  breast,  as  if  to  hide  the 
hideous  picture  he  had  placed  so  palpably  before 
her.  Whether,  owing  to  her  very  warm  pre- 
judice in  his  favour,  or  whether  to  the  unvarnished 
narrative  that  he  poured  into  her  ears,  it  is  certain 
that  when  he  had  concluded,  every  feeling  save 
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pity  and  compassion  for  her  lover's  meditated 
crime  and  its  result,  had  vanished  from  her  gentle 
heart.  Indeed,  she  began  to  think  that — what 
with  the  society  of  Sloman,  what  with  the  se- 
ductions of  the  gambling-house,  what  with  the 
prospects  of  the  future — so  utterly  dark,  unless 
irradiated  by  some  created  hope — and  what  with 
the  concentrated  incitement  of  the  whole  to  urge 
him  on  to  a  deed  of  iniquity — even  men  of  far 
greater  experience  of  life  than  Williams,  of  virtues 
far  more  solid,  because  far  more  cultivated,  would 
have  fallen ;  and  perhaps  into  an  error  or  a  crime 
far  more  iniquitous  than  that  meditated  by  her 
lover. 

And  for  the  sake  of  my  young  hero,  I  heartily 
hope  that  my  kind-hearted  reader,  whose  broad 
survey  of  human  manners  and  life  has  made  him 
indulgent  towards  the  failings  and  shortcomings  of 
human  nature,  will  join  with  Rosalie  in  her 
pitying  and  benevolent  belief. 

But  now  the  carriage  had  drawn  up  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  and  handing  Eosalie  out,  Williams 
bade  the  porter  pay  the  cabman  his  fare.  He 
could  not  help  wondering,  now  that  the  moment 
had  arrived,  how  his  father  would  welcome  Kosalie^ 
and  what  impression  she  would  make  upon  him. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Belmont  in  ? ''  he  demanded. 

"  Just  this  moment  entered,  sir.'^ 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  his  sitting-room,  up-stairs,  sir,  I  believe.^' 

Giving  his  arm  to  Hosalie,  he  conducted  her  to 
the  private  apartment  which  he  and  his  father  had 
occupied  the  preceding  night.  Happing  at  the 
door,  Belmont's  voice  cried,  "  Come  in,"  and  he 
entered. 

The  moment  his  father  caught  sight  of  him,  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  coming  forward  in  an 
agitated  manner,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?  Your  absence 
greatly  alarmed  me."  But  seeing  Eosalie,  his 
voice  fell,  and  he  murmured,  "  Ah,  now  I  compre- 
hend." 

"  This  is  Bosalie  Gautier/'  said  Williams ;  '^  and 
Rosalie,  this  is  my  father." 

There  seemed  something  so  strange  in  the  word 
"father  "  to  the  young  man,  that  his  voice  faltered 
as  he  spoke  it,  and  he  turned  to  see  the  effect  of 
it  upon  him  to  whom  he  had  applied  the  word. 

But  Belmont  had  seized  Rosalie  by  the  hand, 
and,  gracefully  bowing,  conducted  her  to  a 
chair. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  my  son  has  acquainted 
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you   with   the   particulars    of  our   extraordinary 
meeting,  Mademoiselle  Rosalie?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Rosalie,  glancing  lovingly  at 
Williams.  ''  Ah,  poor  boy.  I  am  sure  he  wants 
a  father ;  he  has  been  a  long  time  alone  in  the 
world."     And  she  sighed. 

Belmont  noticed  her  mourning  garments,  and 
remembered  her  late  bereavement.  Tenderly 
raising  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  between  both  of 
his,  he  exclaimed,  "  Condolence  from  a  stranger  is 
but  a  poor  remedy  for  grief;  but  you  must  suffer 
me  to  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  sympathise  with 
you  in  your  late  loss.  We  have  all  our  sufferings 
to  undergo,  and  happy  are  they  who  can  submit 
to  them  with  resignation.  May  he,"  pointing  to 
his  son,  "  only  prove  as  good  a  husband  to  you,  as 
you  have  proved  a  good  daughter  to  him  whom 
heaven  has  removed  from  a  cold  and  selfish  world.'' 
And  he  imprinted  a  paternal  kiss  upon  her  hand 
with  a  gesture  full  of  love  and  reverence. 

Her  tears  had  again  commenced  to  flow ;  but 
there  was  less  of  sorrow  in  them  now  than  before. 
The  grandeur  and  refined  bearing  of  Belmont  had 
won  the  young  girl's  heart  at  once.  Almost 
secluded  as  she  had  been  by  her  father's  pro- 
fession, which,  in  a  measure,  had  prohibited  her 
VOL.  III.  r 
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from  social  intercourse,  the  noble-looking  man 
before  her  impressed  her  with  a  double  sense  of 
his  superiority;  and  in  spite  of  his  age,  and  in 
spite  of  her  love,  she  was  divided  in  her  opinion 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  father  and  the  son ; 
her  woman's  heart  owning  its  preference  to  the 
impulsive  character  and  haughty  manners  of  the 
younger,  whilst  her  maidenly  feelings  sought 
refuge  in  the  statel}^  bearing  and  impressive  yet 
fatherly  aspect  of  the  elder. 

"  May  I  call  you  Rosalie  ?  "  said  Belmont. 

The  young  girl  faintly  smiled,  and  said  yes. 

"  E-osalie  will,  of  course,  take  up  her  abode  with 
us  now,"  said  Belmont,  turning  to  his  son  ;  "  have 
you  concerted  your  arrangements  between  you  ?  " 
he  added,  smiling. 

Williams  slightly  blushed  and  stammered,  as  he 
said, — 

"We  are — both  poor — and  Rosalie " 

"Well?'' 

"In  a  word,  I  am  about  to  throw  mvself  on 
your  generosity,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
seizing  his  father's  hand.  "  I  cannot  marry 
Rosalie  yet,  for  I  am  too  poor.  But  I  am  young, 
and,  incited  by  claiming  her  when  my  task  is 
accomplished,  I  will  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
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strive  to  acquire  enough  to  render  me  capable  of 
taking  her  to  my  heart.  Meanwhile,  I  am  going 
to  solicit  your  exertion  to  place  her  in  a  family  or 
a  convent,  until  I  am  ready  to  call  her  wife.  And 
until  then,"  he  added,  glancing  sadly  at  Rosalie, 
"  we  must  wait." 

Mr.  Belmont  watched  him  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence;  a  slight  smile  full  of  gentleness  and 
love  played  over  the  haughty  mouth.  Turning 
to  Rosalie,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  And  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

Rosalie's  face  wore  a  sad,  but  firm  expression. 
Pointing  to  her  lover,  she  answered — 

"I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  he  wishes.  As 
he  says,  we  are  poor;  but  I  have  a — little — 
money ^' — here  she  hesitated — "left  me  by  my 
poor  father,  and  we  thought " 

"  You  thought  what,  Rosalie  ?  " 

She  glanced  timidly  at  her  lover,  as  she 
answered, — 

"We  thought  that  if  you  could  add  a  little 
to  it  we  might  be  enabled  to  commence  life,  for 
Frederick  could  always  be  making  more.^' 

Belmont  made  no  reply.  For  some  moments 
he  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought.  Then  he 
placed  himself  before  the  lovers — the  benefactor 

u  2 
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and  the   father,  eager   for   their   happiness   and 
mindless  of  his  own. 

"  I  have  found  you,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  after 
many  years  of  suffering  to  us  both.  You  have 
asked  me  for  my  history,  and  you  shall  have  it 
soon.  I  know  you  have  suffered  much  in  the 
few  years  that  you  have  lived  in  this  world ;  and 
if  any  proof  were  wanting  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  your  story,  it  would  be  made  known  to  me 
by  the  fact  that  a  son  of  mine  has  stooped  to 
degradation  and  dishonour  to  supply  those  wants 
which  Nature  gave,  but  to  which  men  refused 
to  minister.  It  is  time  that  you  were  happy — 
that  we  were  both  happy ;  for  we  have  both  suf- 
fered. I  am  rich;  therefore  the  only  obstacle 
that  prevents  you  uniting  yourself  to  Eosalie  is 
removed.  My  wealth  is  yours — take  it  all,  and 
leave  me  only  enough  to  subsist  upon.  Had  I 
not  have  discovered  you,  there  would  have  been 

nothing  now  for  me  to  live  for;  but — but " 

He  paused  and  clasped  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  then  continued,  in  a  low,  soft  voice, — "  It 
is  a  joy  for  me  to  know  that  I  can  minister,  it 
matters  not  how,  to  the  happiness  of  you  both. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  you  are  my  son — and 
or  her,  that  she  is  j^our  betrothed.     Your  claims 
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upon  me  are  equal.  Nothing  now  need  prevent 
your  marriage.  I  have  already  given  you  my 
sanction.  Your  future  happiness  lies  with  your- 
selves." 

He  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  gazed  at 
them  from  eyes  beaming  with  benevolence  and 
goodness. 

In  an  instant,  his  son  was  at  his  feet,  pouring 
out  to  him  his  thanks  in  glowing  language. 
Rosalie  had  also  risen,  and  was  standing  by  his 
side,  one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  her  hand 
locked  in  his. 

Suddenly,  a  dark  look  of  anxiety  swept  across 
Belmont's  face,  and  disengaging  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  the  young  couple,  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
The  hour  had  come  when  he  was  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  son,  to  pronounce  himself  a 
convict — in  a  word,  to  narrate  the  history  of  his 
life. 

"  Rosalie,"  he  said,  mournfully,  turning  to  her, 
for  the  dread  upon  his  heart  as  to  the  way  in 
which  his  son  would  receive  his  communication 
Avas  great ;  "  Rosalie,  I  have  something  to  impart 
to  my  son  in  confidence.  Will  you  think  us 
rude  if  we  leave  you  alone  for  a  short  while  ? 
We  will  not  keep  you  long;  and  some  of  these 
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days  the  revelation  I  am  about  to  communicate 
to  my  son  shall  be  made  known  to  you/' 

Then,  taking  his  son  by  the  arm,  he  led  him 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

For  a  long  while,  Eosalie  remained  alone.  She 
heard  constantly  the  humming  tones  of  Bel- 
mont's voice,  interrupted  once  only  by  a  sudden 
exclamation  from  the  lips  of  her  lover,  uttered 
in  a  voice  expressive  of  horror  and  passion.  It 
was  a  weary  time  for  the  poor  girl,  as  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  her  dead  father,  and  with 
them  her  tears  commenced  to  flow  anew.  But  the 
future  stood  before,  bright  and  happy,  and  gra- 
dually her  feelings  took  a  calmer  mood,  and  a 
sense  of  rest  and  peace  and  almost  happiness 
came  over  her. 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  Belmont  came 
out,  followed  by  his  son.  A  smile  was  upon 
the  father's  face,  and  his  whole  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  grandeur  and 
repose  that  lent  his  handsome  features  a  new 
beauty.  Frederick  went  over  to  Rosalie,  and 
taking  both  her  hands,  murmured  in  her 
ear, — 

''  E/Osalie,  we  live  in  a  strange  world — be  sur- 
prised at  nothing." 
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What  had  passed  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  the  reader  has  of  course  conjectured. 

*'  Henceforth,"  said  Belmont  to  Rosalie,  "  your 
betrothed's  name  will  be  Hamilton — Frederick 
Hamilton;  and  mine,  Frank  Hamilton." 

Rosalie  again  looked  at  her  lover  with  surprise, 
but  made  no  remark. 

"  To-morrow,"  continued  Hamilton,  "  shall  be 
a  busy  day  with  us.  The  inquest  on  the  bodies 
of  Sloman  and  Murray  will  occupy  the  morning ; 
and  the  afternoon,"  he  said,  addressing  Rosalie, 
"  we  will  devote  to  an  examination  of  your  poor 
father's  affairs,  and  then,  children,  we  will  return 
to  England."  He  paused,  and  then  continued, 
"You  can  well  dispense  with  my  society  for  a 
short  while.  I  know  what  young  lovers  are,  for, 
Rosalie,  I  have  loved  myself." 

He  withdrew  himself  from  the  apartment,  and 
entered  the  room  in  which  he  had  held  the  con- 
ference with  his  son. 

He  stood  for  a  short  while  with  his  face  bowed 
in  his  hands.  The  hot  tears  came  trickling 
through  his  fingers,  and  his  breast  heaved  as 
with  some  inward  agitation.  In  that  short 
moment  his  whole  past  life  rose  up  before  him ; 
like  the  drowning  man,  who,  lying  prone  upon 
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the  pebbly  floor  of  a  river,  perceives  clearly 
around  him  the  vision  of  some  golden  happiness 
almost  forgotten  in  the  years  gone  by ;  so  this 
man,  raising  his  head,  and  stretching  forth  his 
hands,  with  a  smile  of  inefifable  grandeur  upon 
his  face,  seemed  to  draw  to  his  heart  the  phantom 
of  some  old  delight  that  stood  before  him ;  then, 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  with  a  look  of 
supreme  devotion,  he  breathed  forth  the  one 
word,  "Eveleen,"  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
beside  a  chair,  and  bowed  himself  in  prayer. 

So  let  him  remain,  whilst  we  let  the  curtain 
gently  fall  upon  a  scene  that  belongs  not  to  this 
record. 


CONCLUSION. 


As  with  the  dramatist,  so  is  it  with  the  novelist. 
The  play  must  conclude  with  an  assemblage  of 
the  principal  personages  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  its  action ;  and  no  novel  can  be  called 
completed  whose  final  chapter  leaves  in  doubt 
the  fate  of  those  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  story. 

In  obedience,  therefore,  to  a  custom  venerable 
by  its  antiquity,  a  few  words  shall  be  devoted  to 
those  characters  in  these  volumes  in  whom  my 
reader  may  have  felt  sufficient  interest  to  care 
to  know  their  ultimate  lot. 

In  a  charming  little  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  close  to  Henley,  dwelt  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  his  wife  Rosalie;  and  with  them  Mr. 
Hamilton,  jtere.  It  had  been  partly  to  gratify 
his  father  that  the  young  man  had  selected  this 
spot  for  his  residence ;  for  the  grave  of  Eveleen, 
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the  Wife  and  Mother,  was  near  them :  and  to 
her  tomb  the  father  would  pay  long  and  fre- 
quent visits.  He  had  become  a  reserved  and 
silent  man,  seeing  no  society  but  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  amusing  himself  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  with  rambles  about  the 
country,  or  in  a  small  boat  which  he  had  con- 
structed, and  in  which  he  would  often  row  him- 
self into  some  shady  nook,  and  alone  and  in 
silence  dream  away  the  hours.  Eosalie  had  fre- 
quently petitioned  her  husband  to  tell  her  of  the 
past  life  of  his  father,  and  one  day  he  did  so, 
having  first  of  all  gained  permission.  She  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention  to  the  singular  narra- 
tive, and  felt  incredulous  as  to  its  truth,  so 
amazing  did  the  whole  appear,  and  so  much  like 
the  plot  of  some  improbable  romance.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  easy  for  this  girl  to  understand  how  a 
man  could  so  long  endure  his  wrongs,  buoyed  up 
only  by  the  hopes  of  revenge,  which  after  all 
might  never  have  been  realised.  She  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  a  convict  should  find  his 
way  up  into  the  wilds  of  Australia;  there,  by 
unflagging  industry,  realise  a  sufficient  compe- 
tence ;  embark  for  Hongkong,  and  before  his 
departure,  learn  the   death   of  his  wife  from  a 
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newspaper :  a  piece  of  information  that  deter- 
mined him  yet  to  prosecute  his  scheme  of  acquir- 
ing greater  wealth  in  order  with  more  certainty 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  his  enemies  when 
lie  should  return  to  England ;  to  proceed  to 
Hongkong,  and  there,  by  his  diligence,  secure 
himself  a  partnership  in  a  house  of  excellent  posi- 
tion ;  and  when  fancying  he  had  sufficient  means, 
to  sell  his  share  in  the  concern,  and  to  retrace  his 
steps  back  to  his  native  land,  solely  incited  by 
the  hopes  of  vengeance  on  those  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated  for  years,  and  who  might 
have  been  long  since  dead — for  aught  he  could 
tell. 

And  the  improbability  seemed  greater  when 
she  contemplated  this  strange  being,  who,  after 
his  extraordinary  career,  could  so  quietly  settle 
down  by  the  banks  of  an  English  river,  occupy- 
ing himself  in  the  most  inoffensive  pastimes, 
equipped  in  an  old  coat,  a  large  straw  hat,  and 
a  stout  walking-stick  !  But  the  stolid  reiteration 
of  her  husband's  assertions  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  his  father's  history  at  length  prevailed  :  and  a 
belief  in  its  probability  dawned  at  length  upon 
her,  and  gradually  grew  into  a  conviction.  In 
process  of  time  Rosalie  presented  a  little  child 
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to  the  delighted  husband;  and  when  the  boy 
grew  old  enough,  he  became  the  constant 
companion  of  his  grandfather.  So  in  peace  this 
little  family  lived :  and  peace  they  merited ;  for 
they  had  all  three  seen  much  suffering  in  their 
lives. 

^  ^  i|i  ^  :ii  ^  >{: 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Jerkins  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity :  the  only  information  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  gaining  of  him  being  a  dark  tradition  that  he 
had  taken  to  drinking,  and  to  beating  his  wife; 
that  his  business,  from  his  dissolute  habits,  had 
gradually  melted  away :  his  connexion  having 
deserted  him  for  many  reasons,  amongst  which 
may  be  enumerated  certain  extravagant  charges 
for  articles  of  under-clothing  which,  when  ex- 
amined, were  found  to  be  worth  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  them  ; 
that  for  one  night  and  a  whole  week  after,  he  was 
missing ;  that  his  wife  had  inquiries  instituted 
for  him,  but  that  nothing  was  found  but  a  coat- 
tail  which  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  by 
a  singular  brass  button  attached  to  it,  an  orna- 
ment with  which  he  delighted  to  render  himself 
remarkable;  that  his  disconsolate  wife  was  one 
day  found  missing  too ;  and  that  the  sons  finding 
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themselves  bereft  of  home,  food,  and  shelter, 
migrated  to  remote  lands,  some  as  sailors,  some 
as  soldiers,  and  one  as  a  felon.  The  same  dark 
tradition,  however,  adds  that  Mrs.  Jerkins  was 
one  day  met  by  an  old  acquaintance  in  the 
streets  of  London,  bearing  upon  her  head  a  large 
basket  of  oranges,  as  a  vendor  of  which  article  of 
metropolitan  consumption,  the  acquaintance  pre- 
sumed that  she  supported  life.  It  may  be  useful 
to  the  speculator  on  the  mutability  of  human 
affections  to  know  that  this  same  acquaintance, 
in  spite  of  Mrs.  Jerkins'  smile  of  recognition, 
glared  at  her  full  in  the  face,  and  passed  by  her 
with  stolid  contempt. 

A  few  west-end  drawing-rooms,  of  which  the 
possessors  are  City  men  eager  for  society,  are 
occasionally  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  fat, 
smiling,  and  pretty  woman,  who  generally  makes 
her  appearance  alone,  and  whose  dancing,  flirta- 
tions, and  forward  manners,  are  the  invariable 
provocatives  of  much  remark  and  a  great  deal  of 
scandal.  The  husband,  whom  Kumour  asserts  to 
have  been  once  a  well-disposed  young  man,  has 
become  dissipated  and  discontented :  gratifying 
his  discontent  by  such  balm  as  clubs,  whist,  a 
little  hunting,  and   much   smoking,  can  supply. 
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The  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
these  persons  are  Mr.  Frank  Collins  and  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Alice  Lloyd.  That  the  former 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  gain  for  himself 
a  character  so  little  pleasing,  all  must  regret ;  but 
the  lady  had  held  out  in  her  younger  days  the 
promise  of  her  future  career.  It  only  adds  one 
more  justification  to  the  truth  of  the  Irish  senti- 
ment :  That  he  who  has  a  mind  to  unite  himself 
to  a  flirt,  had  better  first  drown  himself  and  then 
marry  her  afterwards. 

The  honest  game-keeper,  his  wife  and  child, 
still  live.  The  first  has  become  a  florist :  the 
second  buxom  and  fat  in  the  face  :  and  the  last,  a 
sturdy  young  fellow,  who  assists  his  father  in 
training  plants,  and  preparing  bouquets.  Time  has 
not  impaired  their  pleasant  recollection  of  the  little 
boy  Freddy ;  and  should  it  ever  be  their  fate  to 
encounter  him,  the  meeting  will  be  no  less  de- 
lightful because  they  discover  the  stripling  of  ten 
to  have  expanded  into  the  man  of  three-and- 
twenty,  with  a  wife  and  family. 

Of  the  remaining  men  and  women  whose 
names   adorn  these   pages,  some   are  dead,  and 

some  are  yet  alive.     The  town  of  Y has  long 

since  been  absorbed   in  the  avaricious  grasp  of 
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England's  metropolis.  It  boasts  its  market-days 
no  more;  the  house  in  which  the  business  of  the 
United  British  Banking  Company  was  transacted 
has  been  pulled  down,  together  with  the  butcher's 
shop  at  its  side,  to  make  way  for  an  extension  of 
the  premises  of  the  Baptists'  meeting-house. 
The  only  memorial  that  stands  as  a  guarantee  of 

Y 's  former  isolation  and  independence,  is  the 

ivy-covered  church  and  rectory,  once  the  living 
of  the  Rev.  James  Smallands. 


THE   END. 
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